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e nnn PLL POA LOS 


THE EXODUS: THE TRACES THEREOF DISCOVERABLE ON 
THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


THERE are certain appearances on the monuments of Egypt for 
which, as we think, nothing but the events connected with the 
Exodus can account. We therefore venture to give a description 
of them, and our apology for doing so must be our deep sense 
of their importance. 

We are well aware of the mistrust with which translations 
of the writings that cover these monuments are generally re- 
ceived. We therefore confine our references to them strictly 
to proper names. So far as we know, no one doubts that we are 
able to read these. 

The kings of Egypt wrote their own names many times over 
on all the great constructions they built ; and royal names, being 
always enclosed in one or two oval rings, are easily recognized ; 
so that there is no difficulty in referring all the considerable 
remains of Egypt to the epoch to which they belong. 

We begin with the most extraordinary of these appearances. 

A king once reigned in Egypt who has inscribed his name 
on a far greater number of royal remains of every description 
than all the kings of Egypt that went before and that followed 
him put together. Yet the names of 150 kings are found written 
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on these monuments, and the length of their united reigns cannot 
be far short of 2000 years. The memorials of the reign of this 
one king exceed those of the reigns of all the other kings in this 
vast succession so enormously, that the soberest statement that 
can be made of their excess sounds like exaggeration: still more re- 
markable, the higher we rise in the scale of costliness and magni- 
ficence, the greater becomes the preponderance of the monuments 
‘of this one king. To exemplify this: Of the nine Egyptian 
obeliscs yet existing in the ruins of Rome, six were executed 
by this king. Of the twenty-three other known obeliscs in 
Egypt and the rest of the world, fifteen are his; whereas, of the 
eight temples at Thebes, there is but one which this king did 
not build, either altogether or in great part. But if we extend 
our enquiry to the entire surface of all that ever was Egypt, the 
comparison becomes simply impossible. It would be hard to 
point out the name of one of his predecessors or successors which 
occurs in twenty different localities in Egypt. Whereas, there 
is scarcely a mound of ruins in the valley of the Nile in which 
the name of this king has not been found; and the number of 
these mounds is enormous—scarcely conceivable to those who 
have not been there. We are quite within the truth when we 
state that the temples (for each of these mounds has been a 
temple) known to have been built by this king, exceed by hun- 
dreds those of all the kings of Egypt that went before and 
followed him. But we have not even yet put the reader in 
possession of all the evidence of the preponderance of the con- 
structive means at the command of this king, over that of all 
other sovereigns of Egypt. He has everywhere completed the 
works which his predecessors had begun, and left unfinished. 
There is scarcely a temple in Egypt, of the epochs before him, 
to which he has not made some addition, or put the finishing 
stroke, as if he had absolutely sought out everywhere for the 
opportunity of employing the hosts of labourers he must have 
had at his command. These facts are patent, and very familiar 
to all students of the antiquities of Egypt. 

It must here be explained that the Egyptians themselves 
never laboured at the public constructions with which ancient 
Egypt was covered. This was one of the most sacred traditions 
of the monarchy. Prisoners of war, or foreigners in a similar 
condition of slavery, were alone employed upon them. This 
was even inscribed on walls.’ The builder of the great pyramid 
was the only one of the kings of Egypt who dared to violate 
this law, by compelling his own subjects to labour at the con- 





’ Herod., ii. 159; Diodorus, i. 56. 
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struction of his stupendous folly; but he thereby covered his 
own name and memory with infamy throughout all succeeding 
generations.” 

In endeavouring, therefore, to account for the monumental 
phenomenon before us (to which we believe the remains of no 
other country afford a parallel), we are naturally led to assume 
that this king must have been a great warrior, who invaded 
other countries, made slaves of their inhabitants, and sent them’ 
in gangs to Egypt, like the kings of Dahomey or Ashantee, or 
any other black kingdom in the interior of Africa at the present 
day. Such is, in effect, the precise account preserved to us 
in the classical tradition of the greatest of the kings of Egypt 
whom we can identify with the king before us. 

We have three versions of the exploits of this king from three 
ancient authors, all of high repute. Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus heard of him from the priests of Heliopolis and Memphis, 
in Lower Egypt. Tacitus was made acquainted with him by the 
priests of Thebes, in Upper Egypt. The names given him by 
these historians correspond well with those that appear in the 
hieroglyphic legend of the king before us. In his time, and for 
500 years before him, the Pharaohs always wrote their titles in 
two oval frames. The first contained the name in Lower Egypt, 
the second the name in Upper Egypt. By Herodotus and 
Diodorus this king is called Sesostris, or Sesoosis. There is a 
group in the Lower Egyptian name of the king in question, 
which could scarcely be Hellenized in any other way than this. 
By Tacitus he is called Rameses, which is the literal transcrip- 
tion of the name of the king in question in Upper Egyptian 
hieroglyphics: the identification is therefore complete. The ac- 
counts of King Sesostris-Rameses, preserved by these historians, 
all agree in making him a great warrior, conquering many coun- 
tries, and sending thence to Egypt many prisoners; but they 
agree in nothing else. One of them, Diodorus, tells us that in 
no two temples, and from no two historians or bards, could he 
hear the same tradition of him: their accounts all varied.“ 

The monumental records of the reign of this king give us 
no clearer or more satisfactory account of the source whence he 
derived his slave labour than the classic histories. It appears 
to have been the custom in Egypt from the beginning, that the 
king who built a temple should decorate its walls with a vast 
picture of the war, with the prisoners and spoils of which he 





* Herod., ii. 124 seq. 
_ * We have gone fully into the comparison of the three versions of this tradi- 
tion.— Mon. Hist., ii., c. 8. 
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had constructed it. The war pictures on the temples of Sesostris- 
Rameses differ from those of all the kings of Egypt before and 
after him, in the total absence of representations of prisoners of 
war. All other Egyptian conquerors parade long lines of cap- 
tives, dragged with cords to the feet of the god of the temple, 
or hound in dungeons, with the names of their countries written 
on them. We believe that there is scarcely one of the many 
war pictures of Sesostris-Rameses, in which such a representa- 
tion occurs.° 

To give one illustrious example: The war that took place 
in the fifth year of his reign is represented on three different 
temples, all of colossal dimensions. One of these was not begun 
until thirty-three years after the occurrence of the war: we may 
therefore with certainty conclude that this was the greatest of 
his military achievements. Yet we search in vain through the 
vast details of it for the record of the capture of a single prisoner, 
It is, at any rate, a safe inference from hence, that the wars of 
this monarch were not remarkable for the number of prisoners 
he captured, and therefore that it could not be by the forced 
labours of prisoners of war that his many constructions were 
built. 

We have next to enquire into the place in the annals of the 
Egyptian monarchy to be assigned to Sesostris-Rameses. Ac- 
cording to the usual arrangement, he belonged to the nineteenth 
dynasty, or family of kings. This dynasty is assumed to have 
been reigning in Egypt during the sojourn of the children of 
Israel there, on grounds so satisfactory as to have obtained the 
assent of all the authors of account who have studied the sub- 
ject.’ We hope, on some future occasion, to invite our readers 
to examine them. We do not now enter into them further than 
to explain, that they are altogether distinct from any considera- 
tions we either have advanced or have to advance at present. 
We therefore hazard the conjecture that Sesostris-Rameses may 
have been the Pharaoh who dealt subtilely with the children of 
Israel, reducing them to the condition of bond slaves (Exod. 
i. 7—11), and that it was by their forced labours that he covered 
Egypt with temples. This synchronism is at least as important 
to the history of Egypt as to the elucidation of the Bible nar- 
rative. 

There is a coincidence here which is well worthy of grave con- 
sideration. One of the names of the part of Egypt in which the 
children of Israel mainly resided, was Rameses. We have seen 








/ small device on the north outer wall of the palace of Karnak (Lepsius, 
iii. 144) is the only exception that we know of. 
f Bunsen, Lepsius, Wilkinson, etc. 
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that this was also the Upper Egyptian name of the king before 
us. Now we know that Rameses was the name of the Delta. 
We also know that it was so named after its capital, the site of 
which on its western border is called Rameses to this day. It 
was an ancient custom moreover with the kings of Egypt to call 
by their own names any portions of land they had reclaimed and 
added to Egypt Proper. This same Sesostris-Rameses hewed 
out a stupendous cavern temple in Nubia,’ and built a city by it, 
which is called by his own name in Lower Egypt. It is fair to 
assume that when the locality lay in the opposite direction, he 
would reverse the process and apply to it his Upper Egyptian 
name. 

We abstain from raising any question upon this inference. 
Our present remarks are strictly confined to the undoubted facts 
presented by the monuments of Egypt which seem to us to 
bear upon the inspired narrative of the Exodus. We therefore 
proceed to consider the family and succession of Sesostris- 
Rameses according to these monuments. 

His immediate successor on the throne of Egypt was his son 
Amenephthis, whose reign was a very brief one. We know this 
upon the unerring testimony of his tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings, which was only just begun at the time of its final 
closure." 

If we seek. for his successor, we find ourselves in a very intri- 
cate knot of anomalies. We have first of all a queen regnant, 
whose name appears from the Greek lists to have been Thonoris. 
The king consort, her husband, survived her for a very long 
period. His hieroglyphic name differs remarkably from that of 
the other monarchs of his line, in the absence from either 
ring of allusion to Amun, the god of Thebes, and the tutelary 
of his wife’s family. In his first or Lower Egyptian ring, he 
commemorates Re (the sun) the God of Heliopolis, the capital 
of Lower Egypt as usual; in his second or upper ring he devotes 
himself to Ptah, the God of Memphis, the capital of Middle 
Egypt. He is called Si Phtha in the Greek lists. 

This illustrious pair must have been for a long time sovereigns 
in Egypt. 





‘ ® Above Simbel or Ipsambul, which, we need not explain, was in Upper 
sypt. : 

The kings of Egypt, like all other Egyptians, began the excavation of 
their tombs on the day of their accession. In the case of heirs apparent, the 
work was probably begun on the day of their birth, and to proceed with and 
decorate them was one important work of the rest of their lives. On the other 
hand the work ceased entirely the instant the future occupant was dead, so that 
an Egyptian tomb was never finished. This strange custom gives great chro: 
nological value to the tombs in the Biban el Malook. 
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Their tomb is one of the longest and more beautifully exe- 
cuted of any inthe valley. There are halls in it, the decoration 
of which would require years of labour from skilled artists, 
Their memorials are also not unfrequent. On them they inva- 
riably style themselves the children of Sesostris-Rameses, and do 
homage to him and his forefathers as to their own ancestors. 

The next difficulty in this portion of the history of Egypt 
arises out of the circumstance that the son of the predecessor of 
Thonoris and Si Phtha, Amenephthis, also reigned at the same 
time with them and survived them. In the comparison of the 
names of these co-regents, we may perhaps find a solution. In 
the name-rings of this last (the Sethos II. of modern Egypto- 
logy), he entitles himself, of Amun, in his Lower Egyptian ring. 
He follows herein his father Amenephthis, who was the first of 
the kings of Egypt to place on his hieroglyphic legend the 
name of the god of Thebes in this position. The reasons of this 
are important to the history of Egypt, but not to our present 
enquiry. We do not therefore enter upon them. We merely 
state the fact. 

Now the name of one of these co-regents commemorating the 
gods of Middle and Lower Egypt only, while that of the other 
pays a new and special act of adoration to the god of Upper 
Egypt, it will surely be no improbable or forced inference to 
assume, that while Sethos II. reigned in Upper Egypt, his aunt 
Queen Thonoris and her husband exercised the sovereignty over 
Middle and Lower Egypt. This co-regency was assuredly a 
perfectly friendly one, and also of long duration. The tomb 
of Sethos II. is at least as large as that of his relatives. 

If we now turn to the inspired narrative of the events that 
preceded the Exodus, we find that in the part of Egypt where 
Moses was born, a daughter of the Pharoah who made slaves of 
the Israelites openly set aside the infanticidal edict of her father 
in favour of the outcast whom she found on the banks of the 
river. According to Josephus, this transaction took place at 
Heliopolis, the capital of Lower Egypt. Now it is in the nature 
of things impossible, but that the princess who could thus openly 
and in the face of day dispense with a royal edict, must have 
exercised some very high, if not independent authority over 
the district wherein the transaction took place. We point it out 
therefore as another remarkable coincidence that the daughter 
of Sesostris-Rameses should have been queen in her own right, 
and that the name of her consort points to the high probability 
that it was over Middle and Lower Egypt that she especially 
exercised her sovereignty. We here state the well-known fact that 
the kings of Egypt constantly associated their children with 
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them in the sovereignty in the course of their reigns, often early 
in them. But we carefully abstain as before from filling up the 
history conjecturally. Our present object is merely to collect 
the facts indicated by the monuments of Egypt which seem to 
us to illustrate the Exodus and the events that accompanied it. 
To this we strictly confine ourselves. 

We must now describe the appearances presented by the tombs 
of these two co-regents, Thonoris and Sethos II. Nothing 
like them can be found in any other tomb of Egypt, whether 
that of a king or of a private person. These two tombs are 
close together in the Valley of the Kings, and the contrast be- 
tween the two is truly wonderful. The tomb of Thonoris is the 
most perfect and finished specimen of art that remains in Egypt. 
That of Sethos II. is the most slovenly unsightly place of sepul- 
ture to be found in the Valley of the Nile. As we have already 
said, both are of vast dimensions, piercing the mountain side to 
the depth of 300 to 400 feet. But while throughout the long 
corridors and vast halls of the tomb of Thonoris there is scarcely 
asquare foot of surface either on the vaulted ceilings or the 
side walls which has not been carefully stuccoed, and then deco- 
rated in brilliant colours by the pencils of the most skilled 
artists that Egypt afforded ; the halls and corridors of the tomb 
of Sethos II. are mere shapeless apertures in the rock from the 
floors of which nothing has ever been removed, beyond what 
was absolutely needful to enable the unskilled workmen that 
were hewing it out to proceed with their drudgery. Yet every- 
where throughout the tomb there are small portions, the finish 
and decoration of which yield in point of beauty to nothing that 
is to be found in Egypt. The lintels of several of the doorways 
are thus finished, and in one instance, the entire side wall of a 
corridor ; the opposite side being roughed out of the rock in the 
rudest manner possible. In the hall of the sarcophagus, which 
is the last apartment in the tomb, is likewise an appearance 
to which no parallel exists in any other. The floor is strewn 
with fragments of red granite, which on examination are found 
to be the remains of the sarcophagus. One portion of the lid 
still retains the reliefs with which the whole was once covered. 
They were most delicately and elaborately executed, and it must 
have occupied the artist for years. As these granite receptacles 
for the dead are enormously massive, nothing short of force 
applied perseveringly for the purpose could have effected the 
utter break up which the sarcophagus of Sethos II. has sus- 
tained. This was the impression produced on our own mind 
when we stood in this tomb twelve years ago. Fragments of 
coarse linen, lumps of asphaltum, and the remains of mummy 
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cases of the lowest class are also strewn over the floor of this 
vault. 

In the tomb of his aunt and co-regent Thonoris, we find 
another instructive circumstance in the life of Sethos II. He 
has covered over one of the names and effigies of Thonoris and 
Si Phtha with plaister, and had painted thereon his own name 
and portrait. Clearly then he must have survived both; but 
it is only the picture nearest to the entrance of the tomb that is 
thus defaced. His survivorship therefore was but of short 
duration. 

The last circumstance touching Sethos II., to which we 
advert, is the well-known one that his name has been every- 
where defaced on the monuments of Egypt. So odious had his 
distinctive title (Sethos) become in the eyes of his descendants, 
that even the name-rings of his ancestor Sethos I. did not 
always escape mutilation. 

Now, without for a moment asserting that these appearances 
are suggestive of the catastrophe which befell Egypt at the 
Exodus, yet seeing that we have established the high probability 
at any rate that the immediate progenitor of these co-regents, 
Sesostris-Rameses, was the Pharoah that made slaves of the Is- 
raelites, and that Thonoris was the adopted mother of Moses, 
this event must inevitably have taken place close upon their 
times if our conjecture be right. We have therefore good 
grounds for inquiring if the narrative of the Exodus will furnish 
us with a clue to the understanding of the monumental appear- 
ances we have described. 

We find then from that narrative that Moses, when he was 
come to age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and that about the same time he was guilty of the indiscretion 
of cutting down one of the Egyptian taskmasters placed over 
his brethren the Israelites. In consequence he was compelled 
to quit the borders of Egypt and to sojourn in Midian. Moses 
was at this time full forty years old, and Queen Thonoris far 
advanced in years. The occasion upon which she made the 
proposal to adopt him can scarcely have been any other than the 
death of her brother Amenephthis, which would occur just about 
this period.‘ The refusal of this noble offer (which was virtually 
that of the crown of Egypt) could not be other than a grief and 
an offence to her. The estrangement that would necessarily 
follow seems to be no improbable cause in which these transactions 
would originate. After the departure of Moses, the monuments 










‘ The chronology we have given elsewhere, and may at some future time 
resume it. 
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seem to indicate that Queen Thonoris transferred her affections 
to the infant son of Amenephthis. We have a remarkable proof 
of the care bestowed upon the education of this prince. A staff of 
scribes was employed in preparing books for his express use. 
Their names and some of their works have been found in one of 
the tombs of Thebes. If the lists however are to be trusted, she 
survived the flight of Moses for seven years only. 

That Si Phtha long survived his royal spouse, the monuments 
declare very plainly. Ona long range of memorials, principally 
acts of worship, he appears alone. On one occasion he includes 
his departed queen among the ancestral images to which he pays 
his adorations. These combine with the extreme care bestowed 
upon the decoration of the tomb to point out that he derived 
from her the eminently religious and devout spirit for which she 
was distinguished. 

If we infer the devout spirit of Thonoris and Si Phtha from the 
beauty of their tomb, we cannot but arrive at the opposite infer- 
ence from the slovenly neglected condition of that of Sethos II. 
their cotemporary and co-regent. It is clear that he had skilled 
labour at his command quite equal to any that they employed. 
A fortiori then it is undeniable that he could have no lack of 
the unskilled drudges by whom the mere labour of excavation 
was performed. Yet has he neglected both. What can we infer 
from this than that he wilfully and causelessly neglected one of 
the grand duties of life, according to the tenets of the religion 
he professed. 

The next act of this king of which the monuments bear 
record, is in exactly the same direction. When we call to mind 
the extreme sanctity of the dead, the sacred inviolability of the 
tomb, and the strictly personal nature of its preparation accord- 
ing to the teaching of the religion of ancient Egypt, the direct 
usurpation of the tomb of another of which Sethos was guilty 
would be a sacrilegious outrage, at the mention of which the 
ears of all Egypt would tingle. The occasion of this act must 
have been the death of Si Phtha. It was this event also which 
permitted the return of Moses from Midian, if our attempt to 
harmonize the facts implied by the monuments of Egypt with 
the narrative of the Exodus has been successful. 

The plagues, together with the rest of the events of the 
Exodus, receive no illustration from the monuments of Egypt, 
beyond the inference shadowed forth by the circumstances 
already detailed—that Sethos II. was the Pharaoh to whom 
Moses and Aaron were sent. That he was not buried in his 
own vault is certain. The judicial breaking in pieces of his 
sarcophagus indicates this unerringly, and also that he had 
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brought great misfortunes upon Egypt; the latter inference 
being still further corroborated by the defacement of his name 
on all his monuments, and by the desecration of his tomb, which 
seems to have been made a burial-place for malefactors or 
slaves. 

There is yet another monumental indication to which, before 
concluding, we would call attention. The immediate successor 
of Sethos II. (Ramerri) has followed his example in appro. 
priating the tomb of Thonoris and Si Phtha. He has carried the 
work forward up to the golden hall, in which lay the bodies of 
the first excavators. This he has left undisturbed, together with 
their sarcophagi,* and has hewn out for himself another similar 
hall on the opposite side of the gallery. It is a very noteworthy 
circumstance in this wholesale usurpation, that the constructive 
arts generally had undergone a grievous deterioration in the 
interval between the finishing of the tomb and the intrusion of 
Ramerri. The stucco with which he has covered the effigies of 
his ancestors is of very inferior quality to that employed by their 
workmen: it has fallen off everywhere. The figures and hiero- 
glyphics are also wretchedly executed, presenting a hideous con- 
trast to the original decorations; yet on the unmistakable tes- 
timony of other monuments, Ramerri was assuredly king of 
Egypt, and for no brief period, so that all the skill that Egypt 
could produce would be at his service. That this deterioration 
of the arts of construction, therefore, in the interval between the 
reigns of two immediate successors, must have been caused by 
some great national catastrophe occurring in that interval, is 
clear and undeniable. Here, then, is yet another indication 
that we have not erred in assuming that the excavators of this 
tomb lived and acted in the events of the Exodus, to which we 
also invite the attention of our readers. 

This appearance might be produced in two ways. Either all 
the skilled workmen must have left Egypt, or a season of mis- 
fortune may have befallen the monarchy, wherein the arts of ° 
construction fell into entire disuse, and lasting so long that all 
the skilled artizans were dead at its termination. We believe 
that in this instance both causes had been at work. Many 


* Ina work written twenty years ago (Hgypt: her Testimony), we stated 
that Si Phtha never lay in his tomb. We were misled herein by a misappre- 
hension of the somewhat perplexed Italian of Rosellini: we have since had the 
opportunity of correcting this from the tomb itself. The Golden Hall of Si Phtha 
was walled up, and the stone supports of the sarcophagi of himself and his wife 
still remain on the floor. It was broken open long afterwards for the sake of 
the sarcophagi, which were in great demand as water cisterns in the cities of 
the Roman Empire. We regret that this mistake should be still current.— 
See Hoare’s Veracity of Genesis, p. 54, a very valuable and learned work. 
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skilled artists doubtless left Egypt at the Exodus. There was no 
lack of them in the camp of the Israelites. (See Exod. xxxi., etc.) 
But another calamity also befell Egypt at this period, of which 
the narrative of the Exodus makes no mention. Our acquaint- 
ance with it is derived from the Egyptian histories. It was an 
event disgraceful and disastrous to Egypt, and for this reason 
only it is credible on such an authority. The king who suc- 
ceeded Sethos fled southward into Ethiopia, together with the 
whole population of Egypt.' The part of Egypt, therefore, that 
had been the scene of the catastrophe of the Exodus was utterly 
deserted by its inhabitants. They left through fear of offending 
the gods, says the history; a natural—nay, all but inevitable 
consequence of the fearful supernatural calamities they had wit- 
nessed. That the plagues would recur annually would be a high 
probability, which their fears would at once magnify into a cer- 
tainty. Nothing, then, is more likely than that the Egyptians, 
in a body, should abandon a district liable to such fearful visita- 
tions. We accordingly find it recorded by themselves that they 
did so; and the disgrace and disaster involved in this admission 
are an ample guarantee for its truth. 

How long Egypt remained deserted by its proper inhabitants 
we know not. The same history says thirteen years only, but 
we may be sure this number errs in defect, without the help of 
evidence in confirmation. The Egyptian historian was far too 
jealous of the honour of his country to have scrupled at such a 
trifle as the alteration of a figure. The deterioration which 
the constructive arts had undergone in the interval between 
Sethos II. and Ramerri tells of not less than half a century. 
The chronology of the history of Egypt requires a considerably 
longer period than even this. We do not, however, now enter 
upon the question. 

Ramerri seems, after his return at the head of the fugitives, 
to have had a long, undisturbed reign at Thebes alone. In the 
course of it, the arts both of peace and war somewhat recovered 
themselves. His son and successor took the name of Rameses III., 
and led an army into Lower Egypt, which he found full of 
Canaanites. He was successful in two actions of war, and with 
the prisoners he took he excavated the tomb which had been 
commenced for the son of Sethos II., who perished with the 
firstborn, making of it one of the most extensive and interesting 
vaults in the Valley of the Kings.” He likewise completed with 





' Josephus against Apion, i. 26. 
7 ™ Wilkinson, No. 11. Itis generally known by the name of Bruce’s Harper's 
omb. 
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great magnificence the palace temple of Medinet Abou, in 
Western Thebes. We were the first to point out, from the war 
pictures on the walls of this palace, that the actions had taken 
place within the bounds of Egypt.” Since then, the same walls 
have been extensively cleared from sand and mud by Mr. Green, 
which has disclosed a long inscription. This has been translated 
by M. de Rougé. In the course of it, the conqueror boasts that 
“he has driven the barbarians out of Egypt with the sword.” 
He must therefore have found them in Egypt,’ which establishes 
the correctness of our conclusion. 

Now, if we assume this war of Rameses III. to have occurred 
about a century after the Exodus, the expulsion of the Canaanites 
from the promised land had taken place in the interval, and 
really is more probable than that vast numbers of them would 
flee across the desert of Suez from the sword of Joshua, and seek 
refuge in Egypt, forming the second shepherd invasion of her 
historians, which, according to their narrative, was expelled from 
thence by a conqueror named Rameses.? 

We have thus given the barest possible outline of our im- 
pression as to the place in Egyptian history to which the Exodus 
belongs. We have of purpose discarded all collateral evidence. 
The monumental facts upon which we raise the inference seem 
to us of far greater importance. We will not conclude without 
explaining that we are by no means oblivious of the fact that, 
though we believe we were the first to point this out as the 
probable place of the Exodus, the details we gave twenty years 
ago were full of mistakes. We are well aware that we may be 
equally in error now. We have therefore ventured respectfully 
to invite the attention of our many readers to this important 
and deeply interesting question. 


W. Ospurn. 









" Mon. Egypt, ii. 618. ° Bunsen Egypt's Place, iii. 218. 
» Josephus against Apion, n. s. 
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THE EPISTLE ENTITLED TO THE HEBREWS WAS WRITTEN 
TO THE CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. 


1. THERE is no part of Holy Scripture concerning which a 
greater number of questions have been raised than the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The language in which it was first written, the 
author by whom it was composed, the parties to whom it was 
addressed, the nature of the writing itself—whether it were an 
epistle or an essay—all these points have given rise to lengthened 
discussion, and on all these points the greatest variety of opinion 
exists to the present day. 

2. To all these questions, however, we think that Professor 
Stuart has given a satisfactory answer, with the exception of 
one. We think he has shewn with sufficient clearness that this 
portion of Scripture was an epistle addressed to certain parties, 
that it was written by St. Paul, and is possessed of equal au- 
thority with his other writings, and that Greek was the language 
in which it was first composed. 

3. On one point, however, there is no presumption in saying 
that we are not satisfied with his theory,—we mean the question 
of the parties to whom this Epistle was addressed. 

No account, that we know of, has given anything like a 
satisfactory view of this part of the subject. Least of all would 
the able and candid Professor of Andover object to this assertion. 
He is not by any means satisfied himself with that view, which, 
on the whole, he thinks the most likely one. After his laboured 
examination of all the theories hitherto brought forward, and 
his defence of the one he has adopted, he thus concludes: “ After 
all, then, we must perhaps leave the epistle, as the writer has 
left it, without a particular address, and content ourselves with 
saying, ‘We do not know.’ ”¢ 

4, We enter, then, upon an open field. We are not attempt- 
ing, for the sake of advancing a novelty, to overturn a well- 
established theory. There is, confessedly, none such. We are 
only endeavouring to supply an acknowledged want: if we fail, 
we only do what all have done before us. 

5. Nor is the question an unimportant one. The number 
of volumes that have been published upon it are some evidence 
of this. It is always of consequence to know ¢o whom an epistle 
is addressed. It is often of nearly equal consequence to the 
question, from whom it comes. Nor is it unconnected with 
other matters of the highest value. Assuming, as we do, that 
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St. Paul was the author of our epistle, the establishment of this 
theory will, we think, confirm us in our belief that he was, while 
it will place beyond a doubt another of the disputed questions, 
viz., the language in which the epistle was originally written. 

6. The view here advocated is this—that the epistle was not 
addressed to the Jewish Christians of Palestine in general, or to 
any particular church in that country, according to the common 
opinion, but was addressed to the Christian churches throughout 
Asia Minor. A view so contrary to received notions, and to the 
title by which we designate the epistle, might seem at first sight 
absurd ; but we must beg the candid attention of our readers to 
an argument which, after consideration, may not perhaps appear 
devoid of strong probability. 

7. After a careful reading of the various reasons which have 
been advanced for the theory that our epistle was written to the 
Jewish Christians of Palestine, we can only find one that coun- 
tenances it, and that is an apparent, rather than a substantial 
argument. We refer to the title given in our version—“ The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” If this were the 
proper heading—given either by St. Paul himself, or by some 
one acquainted with the circumstances of the epistle—it would 
indeed be a strong argument in favour of the above theory, and 
one, the force of which we would never have thought of opposing. 
It is, however, allowed not to have been given by St. Paul, 
and no one knows by whom, where, or when it was first given. 
Stuart, who relies much on this argument, thinks it originated 
in part from an early tradition, and in part from an examination 
of the contents of the epistle.’ We incline to the opinion that the 
latter alone originated the tradition, and hence gave rise to the 
title. Some one endeavouring to ascertain the address, which 
was not in the body of the document, and finding one great 
feature of it to be the comparison of the Christian with the 
Jewish dispensation, in which all the leading points of the latter 
are brought prominently into view—its angelic ministry, its law- 
giver, its priesthood, its temple, and its sacrifices—thought it 
very likely to have been addressed to the Jewish Christians of 
Palestine. The idea once started was generally adopted. 

8. We do not deny that such an epistle would be a most suit- 
able one to be addressed to those parties. It would, however, 
be equally suitable for Christians anywhere or everywhere. 
There is not, in fact, an epistle in the New Testament more 
directly coming home to the Christian heart, or more useful to 
the Christian Church at the present day, when the Jewish ele- 
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ment is almost unknown, than this very epistle. As to the 
argument from the tradition, we cannot know what value 
attaches to this, since we do not know how or when it originated. 
Some traditions possess great authority—others are absolutely 
worthless. When the tradition of the Church was uncertain 
even as to the author of the Epistle, as Origen most plainly 
declares that it was,’ we cannot give it much force on the less 
important, and far more uncertain, point of the parties to whom 
it was addressed. How very little weight traditions on such 
points possess, may be seen from the subscriptions of the epistles. 
“There are,” says Paley, “only eleven distinct assignments of 
date to St. Paul’s epistles ; and of these, six seem to be erroneous. 
I do not attribute any authority to these subscriptions.’ It is 
not, then, unreasonable to dismiss the popular reason for the 
address of the Epistle to the Hebrews as possessed of little au- 
thority. We wholly deny that it has any, in opposition to the 
conclusive internal evidence that it was not written to the 
Churches of Palestine. 

9. The absence of any tradition in the place to which Stuart 
supposes that the epistle was specially addressed is a much 
stronger reason against its having been so addressed, than the 
existence elsewhere of a tradition of the kind is in favour of the 
address. Of all the churches of Palestine, Czesarea was the one 
to which Stuart thinks it most probable our epistle was more 
particularly sent; yet he allows that no tradition of such an 
address existed there.’ This is the more remarkable, as Eusebius 
and Origen, two of the most learned and copious writers of the 
Fathers, lived in that city. On the whole, there is no ground 
for urging tradition in favour of Stuart’s view: we think its 
weight is rather more against than for it. We may therefore 
dismiss the title as though it did not exist. 

10. We will now proceed to advance the reasons which 
induce us to think it at least highly probable that our epistle 
was addressed to the churches of Asia Minor. In advancing 
these, we shall at the same time have an opportunity to draw 
attention to most of those arguments which prove beyond any 
question that it was not written to the Churches of Palestine. 

1]. St. Peter, in his Second Epistle, iii. 15, 16, refers to a 
letter of St. Paul’s, which there is the highest reason for suppos- 
ing is this very epistle of which we are speaking. ‘ Account,” 
he says, “that the long suffering of our Lord is salvation ; even 
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as our beloved brother Paul also according to the wisdom given 
unto him hath written unto you; as also in all his epistles, 
speaking in them of these things.” 

12. There are two opinions as to what St. Peter refers to 
when he speaks in verse 15 of St. Paul’s having written to the 
Churches of Asia. The first opinion is that he refers to a single 
epistle; the second, that he refers to all the epistles directed by 
Paul to the Churches of Asia, as the epistles to the Galatians, 
Ephesians, Colossians, Timothy, and Philemon. Unquestion- 
ably there are writers and thinkers of the highest authority, who 
hold the latter view. We cannot, however, help thinking that 
the former is the more probable of the two. From an epistle of 
his own, the apostle Peter seems here to draw the attention of 
his readers to another epistle of St. Paul’s, lately written to 
them, treating fully of the same subject, and written under 
similar circumstances. Such a reference seems to us far more 
likely than than he should from his Epistle be drawn to advert 
to the fact that Paul had treated of what he was then imme- 
diately treating of in passages scattered up and down in several 
epistles. The connexion between one epistle and another of 
about the same date, and both fresh in the minds of his readers, 
seems much closer than between that epistle and many of 
various dates, and written under widely different circumstances, 
But the sixteenth verse seems to add much force to this opinion, 
From the writing referred to in verse 15, Peter passes on to 
speak in verse 16 of all the epistles of St. Paul. Who can doubt 
but that under this latter expression he reckons the great bulk 
of the Pauline Epistles? Is not the plain drift of his argument 
thus? “It is not merely in that epistle that our beloved brother 
thus writes, but, though it may be less fully, such is the teaching 
put forth by him in every one of those many epistles by which he 
has edified the Church of Christ.” Plainly, as it seems to us, 
he contrasts the many epistles with the few or rather with one. 
Plainly he signifies the vastly preponderating number of the 
writings, alluded to in verse 16, over the number spoken of in 
verse 15. But if this be so, then the fifteenth verse cannot refer 
to the epistles directed to the Churches of Asia, for they com- 
prise nearly one half of St. Paul’s epistles, six out of the thir- 
teen epistles of St. Paul (not reckoning here the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) being addressed to churches or individuals in Asia 
Minor. 

13. The opinion that St. Peter in his Second Epistle, iii. 15, 
refers to a single epistle of Paul’s, and that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is a very common one. Horne treats it as an undis- 
puted fact. When treating on the historical testimony for the 
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Pauline origin of Hebrews, he says, “in the first place it is 
acknowledged to be the production of Paul by the apostle Peter in 
his Second Epistle, iii. 15, 16.” Stuart, while lie denies that 
Peter refers to the Epistle to the Hebrews, allows that he refers 
to some one epistle, not to several. He also mentions Storr, 
and “many other critics of great reputation,” as holding that 
Peter refers to the Epistle to the Hebrews’ Of the other com- 
mentators in our possession, Bloomfield is of opinion that he 
refers to the epistles to the Asiatic churches or individvals, 
Poole that he refers to a particular epistle, probably that to the 
Hebrews, while Calvin gives no opinion. 

14. If the reference of Peter be to some one epistle, we can- 
not doubt but that epistle has been preserved. It was not an 
ordinary letter, on some unimportant theme, but an inspired letter 
of the same authority with Paul’s other epistles, and treating of 
the same important points that St. Peter himself was writing of. 
And not only this ; but it was also acknowledged and known to 
be such, not in one church only, but generally throughout the 
Churches of Asia Minor, a.p. 65. Of its preservation then we 
cannot doubt. But if it has been preserved, and is now in the 
possession of the Church, it can be no other than the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. We have no other epistle of Paul that can be 
supposed to have been written to the same parties to whom 
Peter wrote, viz., the Churches of Asia Minor. 

15. But if it can be shewn that the arguments in Hebrews 
bear the most striking correspondence to what Peter declares to 
have been fully treated of in the epistle to which he alludes, we 
think we can have little hesitation in concluding that it is to 
Hebrews he really refers. To this we will now draw attention, 
and will endeavour to shew, not only that the argument in 
Hebrews bears a striking correspondence to the subject of 
Peter’s discourse, but that it corresponds to it more closely 
than any other of his epistles whatever. 

16. The subjects which St. Peter declares that the epistle 
referred to fully treats of are, plainly, those he is speaking of in 
the passages that precede his allusion to it. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth verses seem to include them. “ Wherefore, 
beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye 
may be found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. 
And account that the long suffering of our Lord is salvation ; 
even as our beloved brother Paul hath written to you.” 

17. The first subject to which St. Peter here refers is the 
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great principle of faith, “seeing that ye look for such things.” 
What are “the things” of which he speaks? They are the 
grand coming events to which the Church of Christ has looked 
forward from the day its Lord ascended up from the Mount of 
Olives. They are the second coming of Christ, the destruction 
and renovation of the world that now is, the new heavens and 
the new earth which shall succeed this present sin-stained world, 
subjects fully spoken of in the preceding verses of the chapter. 
For such things the apostle’s readers “looked.” They had 
their minds occupied with them, their eye fixed upon them, 
They had not yet come, or been seen with the bodily eye, 
but they expected them, waited for them, were persuaded that 
they would of a surety come some day. Here is clearly ex- 
pressed that great principle of faith in the future, which is the 
Christian’s sustaining principle through the confusion, and sin, 
and disappointment, and fears, and forebodings of this present 
scene, 

18. Where in the whole of Scripture do we find so full, so 
beautiful an account of this great principle, of this faith in the 
future, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews? There are par- 
ticular parts of Scripture as it were hallowed to particular sub- 
jects; and to these the Christian mind instinctively turns when 
the particular subject is brought before it. For sublime deserip- 
tions of God we turn to Isaiah ; for the picture of utter misery 
we look to Jeremiah; for the most perfect friendship we open 
the pages that speak of the love of David and Jonathan; for 
* sympathy” we read the eleventh chapter of St. John; for 
“charity,” the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. In the 
same way, when we think of that faith which divests the 
present of its apparent magnitude, and clothes the future in its 
real greatness, we turn to that epistle which has brought this 
mighty principle of a living faith before us as it is nowhere else 
presented, and has made it look down upon us in living power 
from its portraits of the Old Testament worthies. In each face 
of that long line faith in the future is the predominating feature. 
They were all, with Peter’s readers, “looking for such things,” 
and the epistle throughout points the minds of suffering believers 
on to the coming times of redemption. 

19. “Since ye look for such things,” says St. Peter, “ be 
diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, without spot,.and 
blameless.” Such is the exhortation of the apostle Peter drawn 
from the consideration of the times of judgment and mercy 
coming upon the earth. A reference to Hebrews shews us that 
it is full of similar exhortations drawn from the same considera- 
tions. How frequent throughout are the exhortations ¢o dilt- 
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gence. “We ought to give the more earnest heed :” “let us 
fear to come short of it :” “et us labour to enter:” “shew the 
same diligence :” “be not slothful:” “let us hold fast, without 
wavering :” “let us run with patience :” “ looking diligently.” 
Such are the exhortations recurring throughout the epistle 
from first to last. To what was their diligence to be directed ? 
It was that they “ might be found of God in peace, without spot, 
and blameless.” Such is exactly the conclusion drawn in 
Hebrews. After that description of faith which looked forward 
to things to come, St. Paul, with much particularity in his 
twelfth chapter, urges, as the lesson to be drawn from it, that his 
readers also should seek to be found of God without spot and 
blameless. ‘‘ Let us therefore lay aside the sin that besets us :” 
“follow holiness :” “ looking diligently lest any man fail of the 
grace of God ; lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble 
you, and thereby many be defiled. Lest there be any fornicator 
or profane person :” “ our God is a consuming fire :” “ whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge:” “let your conversa- 
tion be without covetousness :” “the God of peace make you 
perfect in every good work.” Once more, St. Peter urges on 
his readers that since they looked for such things they should 
“account the long suffering of the Lord to be salvation.” The 
sense of this passage, which is not quite so evident as the rest, 
would seem to be this: “ Reckon that that delay which the 
Lord makes in his second coming, which scoffers (verse 4) rail 
at as evidence that he will never come, which you yourselves 
(verses 8 and 9) are apt to murmur at as unkind to yon, as 
scarcely consistent with his own promise, is made, not of care- 
lessness for your trials, but in very mercy and loving kindness, 
that you may be during it brought out of sin, and trained up 
for heaven ; and so the delay, to you painful and wearisome 
while it lasted, may effect, and issue in your eternal salvation.” 
In those to whom the Hebrews is addressed we find a precisely 
similar spirit, and a precisely similar line of reasoning adopted in 
order to produce a cheerful acquiescence in God’s providence, 
and to vindicate God’s delay. How weary of waiting were they, 
who are entreated “ not to cast away their confidence,”—whose 
condition was allowed to be one that “ had need of patience,’”— 
whose only stay against being “ weary and faint in their minds” 
was their considering “‘ Him, who endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself” (x. 36, 37; xii. 3). And what are 
the considerations which St. Paul advances to calm the im- 
patience, and soothe the disappointment, and cheer the courage, 
and elevate the hope of those who were ready to ask, not indeed 
in the spirit of scofling, but in that of despair— where is the 
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promise of his coming?” He advances the consideration that 
where there is no cross there can be no crown. It is “ after 
they have done the will of God that they are to inherit the pro. 
mise.” The chastening of the intervening time was essential 
to the glory of the time that was to follow. It was not proof of 
carelessness on the part of their God, but that in him existed 
the true spirit of a loving. father for his children. The salva. 
tion which they would have immediate could never be unless 
the period of training had first passed; it is this “ which 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby ” (x. 36; xii. 1—13). In effect, the mur. 
muring of his readers at the delay of the Lord, their impa- 
tience of the trials to which they were exposed, has in this 
epistle drawn forth from St. Paul such consolatory lessons as 
make it turned to by all similarly tried, before, perhaps, any 
other part of Scripture. They learn from it how it is that “ the 
long suffering of the Lord is salvation.” 

20. We have thus seen how exactly the subjects spoken of by 
St. Peter, and declared by him to have been dwelt on in the 
epistle of St. Paul to which he alludes, are brought forward 
fully, explicitly, and forcibly, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
They are indeed found also in all his epistles. Not one but 
refers to them. Yet among them all we venture to say not one 
can be found which dwells with the same fulness and force upon 
the several subject noted by him as does this epistle. And in 
this striking correspondence we have confirmation of the 
strongest kind that this epistle is the very one to which Peter 
refers. 

21. But what is our immediate conclusion from this? Why 
it follows at once that the epistle was written to the Churches 
of Asia Minor. It was written to the same parties to whom 
Peter wrote, and these were “the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia” (2 Peter 
ili. 15 and 1; 1 Eph. i. 1). It is here that a recent German 
writer falls into a curious mistake. Supposing, justly, that 
Peter refers to the Epistle to the Hebrews, he looks out for 
some particular church in Asia Minor as the one to which it was 
addressed, and fixes upon Galatia.’ This is not the inference. 
The plain obvious inference is, that as the apostles Peter and 
Paul wrote to the same parties, since Peter wrote to the Churches 
of Asia Minor, Paul must have written to the same. These are 
then the parties really addressed, and to this theory we shall see 
that every particular in the epistle agrees. 
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22. And in the first place, Heb. x. 32, 34 is exactly agree- 
able with the theory that supposes this epistle to have been 
addressed to the Churches of Asia Minor, while it is altogether 
inconsistent with its having been written to the Churches of 
Palestine. “Call to remembrance,” says St. Paul, “the former 
days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions ; partly, whilst ye were made a gazing-stock 
both by reproaches and afflictions; and partly, whilst ye became 
companions of them that were so used. For ye had compassion 
of me in my bonds, and took joyfully the spoiling of your 
goods.” 

23. This passage is worthy of the closest attention. It lets 
us into a good deal of the early history of the parties to whom 
Paul wrote. It tells us these important particulars: that Paul 
was a chief agent of their conversion; that immediately on their 
conversion they generally suffered persecution ; that Paul and 
his fellow labourers suffered at the same time ; that their perse- 
cution did not involve any loss of life, but arose in part from 
reproaches and loss of goods inflicted on themselves, and in part 
from the deep pain of mind they endured from seeing their 
beloved instructors in Christ, and especially Paul himself, suffer- 
ing persecution. Such is the plain, obvious sense of this passage. 
It refers the parties addressed back to that now distant but well 
remembered period, when they were first brought to Christ, and 
to the circumstances and the persons connected immediately with 
that event. So Stuart explains the passage, which is indeed very 
clear of itself. Calvin is so precise as to the time referred to, 
that we will quote what he says of it: “ Participium ‘ illuminati’ 
ad tempus illud restringitur, quo primum cceperant Christo 
nomen dare: acsi diceret simulatque ‘initiati fuistis in fidem 
Christi, subiistis dura arduaque certamina.’” 

24. Now, every circumstance here agrees exactly with the 
theory that Paul addressed the Churches of Asia, while they are 
wholly opposed to the idea that he wrote thus to the Churches 
of Palestine. Let us briefly refer to each particular. And, 
first, persecution marked the period of their conversion to the 
Gospel. Now except the persecution of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, the Churches of Palestine, on their conversion, had great 
peace and rest. (Acts viii. 1—8; ix. 31.) On the other hand, 
many of the Churches of Asia, we are expressly told, suffered 
great persecution at the time of their conversion (Acts xiii., xiv.), 
and required to be reminded that they “must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” (Acts xiv. 22.) 
What thus happened in the case of churches of whose conversion 
We are told, may also have happened in that of most of the 
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other Asiatic churches on their conversion. Again, this perse- 
cution had involved no loss of life, nor had they, up to the time 
when the letter was written to them, afforded martyrs to the 
truth (xii. 4). This puts the Churches of Palestine out of the 
question: they had afforded martyrs. Of Stephen’s and the 
elder James’ deaths, we are particularly told; and that others 
also suffered death about Stephen’s time we have the express 
testimony of St. Paul: ‘“ When they were put to death” (i.e, 
many of the saints), “I gave my voice against them.” (Acts 
xxvi. 10.) But of the Asiatic Churches we have every reason 
to suppose that, up to the time when the epistle was written 
(about A. p. 63), no loss of life had happened on account of their 
religion. We read of nothing of the kind throughout the Acts, 
though we read of considerable persecution. Again, Paul was 
the chief agent in the conversion of those to whom he wrote. 
This, too, puts the Churches of Judea out of the question. Not 
one of them owed its conversion to him; his ministry was all 
but unknown among them. But it agrees admirably with our 
theory. Very many of the Churches of Asia were first converted 
by him. (Acts xiii., xiv.) Others, of which we are not told, 
may have been. He was the instrument of introducing the Gospel 
into the great city of Ephesus, and his preaching there first 
propagated it throughout the entire province, of which Ephesus 
was the capital. (Acts xviii. 19; xix. 10.) Probably his im- 
mediate disciples first introduced the Gospel to those Churches 
of Asia to which St. Paul may not have been the first to bring 
it. Enough we certainly know to constitute him as the great 
agent of the conversion of the Churches of Asia Minor, even 
though we suppose that several of them may have first heard the 
Gospel from other lips. Once more, Paul himself suffered per- 
secution in connexion with his converting those to whom he 
wrote. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and nineteenth chapters of 
Acts shew us that this was abundantly the case in regard to the 
Asiatic Churches. There is one circumstance alone that appears 
inconsistent with our view here. Paul mentions particularly his 
having been imprisoned. Now we do not, that we know of, 
read of his having been put into prison on the occasion of the 
conversion of any of the Churches of Asia. But though this 
is not told us, it may well have been the case. The Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians is generally supposed to have been 
written a. p. 57. Up to this date we are only told by St. Luke 
of one imprisonment of Paul, viz., that at Philippi. (Acts xviii.) 
Yet at this time he tells us that he had been frequently in prison. 
(2 Cor. ii. 28.) Some of these imprisonments may have been 
in Asia, 
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25. We have thus seen how exactly the several circumstances 
referred to in Heb. x. 32, 34, xii. 4, agree with the theory that 
it was addressed to the Churches of Asia Minor, while they 
utterly forbid the notion that it was addressed to the Churches 
of Palestine, or to any one of them. 

26. Let us now turn to Heb. xiii. 18, 19: “ Pray for us, 
that I may be restored to you the sooner.” The expression, 
“restored” (Greek atmoxadiornut), signifies the previous dwell- 
ing of St. Paul with those to whom he wrote, and his intention 
of returning to abide among them. This is wholly inconsistent 
with the idea that these parties were the Churches of Palestine. 
In but one city of Palestine—Czsarea—had he ever continued 
for any length of time, and he only remained there because he 
was detained in prison. We have no reason to suppose that he 
intended, after his release from Rome, to reside in Cresarea. We 
do not know that after that release he ever even visited Judea. 
But we do know that Asia Minor was where Paul chiefly lived 
before his first imprisonment at Rome, that he was personally 
familiar with its churches, and they with him; and we also know 
that after his release from Rome he did visit the Churches of 
Asia Minor, and there spent a large amount of that remaining 
portion of his life which intervened between his first and second 
imprisonments at Rome. 

27. The reference to Timothy (xiii. 23) is agreeable to our 
theory. He is the sole individual named in the entire epistle. 
He is named as one well known to those to whom Paul wrote. 
“Know ye,” he says, “that the brother (rov adedgov) Timothy 
is set at liberty.” In Palestine Timothy was only known by 
name. Throughout Asia Minor there was probably but one 
person more intimately associated with its churches, and that 
was Paul himself. The well known Bishop of Ephesus, the 
companion and associate of Paul in his labours, born too and 
educated in an Asiatic town, was “ the brother” of the Churches. 

28. The parties whom Paul addressed were in general pos- 
sessed of a sufficient amount of wealth to enable them to be 
liberal in the supply of other churches less favourably cireum- 
stanced. (Heb. vi. 10.) ‘These are not the Churches of Pales- 
tine. We have reason to think that in general they were poor. 
(Gal. ii. 10; Rom. xv. 26; Acts xxiv. 17.) The Churches of 
Asia Minor, on the other hand, were probably wealthy. Of the 
Churches of Galatia we are particularly told that they joined in 
one great tribute brought by Paul for the relief of his brethren 
in Judea. (1 Cor. xvi. 1—4.) 

29. There is an argument of Horne’s against our theory, 
which it will be proper here to advert to. It is that the state of 
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persecution to which the parties addressed were evidently exposed 
at the time, is only consistent with its having been written to the 
Churches of Palestine, and is quite inconsistent with its having 
been addressed to several communities in Asia Minor.’ Now, 
we do not deny that the state of persecution implied in the 
epistle is quite consistent with the theory that it was written to 
the Churches of Palestine. It is so. But it is just as consistent 
with our theory; and, so far from being opposed to it, is an 
additional feature in favour of it. A state of considerable per- 
secution was the general state of Christian Churches about this 
period, and, in particular, it was the state of the Churches of Asia, 
This we learn from the Epistles of Sts. James and Peter, written 
about the same time as the Epistle to the Hebrews. St. James, 
addressing himself “to the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” calls 
on them “ to count it all joy when they fall into divers tempta- 
tions,” and asks them, “ Do not rich men oppress you, and draw 
you before the judgment seats? Do not they blaspheme that 
worthy name by the which ye are called?” (i. 1; ii. 6—7,) 
And St. Peter, writing to the various churches of Asia, says that 
they “were in heaviness through manifold temptations ;” that 
* for conscience towards God they endured grief, suffering wrong- 
fully,” like their Master, who was reviled and who suffered, 
though he did no sin; that not only was their present condi- 
tion one of trial, but that, to all appearance, darker times yet 
were coming upon them, when they should be “ tried by a fiery 
trial,” “ made partakers of the sufferings of Christ,” “ suffer as 
Christians ” those punishments inflicted upon “ murderers, and 
thieves, and evil doers.” (1 Peter i. 6; ii. 19—23; iv. 12—16.) 
So far, then, from Horne’s objection possessing any weight, that 
state of persecution to which the parties addressed in Hebrews 
are evidently exposed, favours the theory that they were the 
Churches of Asia Minor, because at this very time those Churches 
were actually suffering persecution. 

30. There is another argument in connexion with this perse- 
cution on which Horne relies for his view. It is that the motives 
to endurance presented in Hebrews are such as could only affect 
the Christians of Palestine. Those motives are the “ approaching 
day ” of the coming of Christ, and the judgments then to be 
inflicted’ Now, we do not contend for any particular interpre- 
tation of what is here intended. For ourselves, we greatly 
prefer the view that it is that coming of Christ which is yet to 
happen. But, take what view you please, the very same motives 
are presented to foreign Churches to sustain them under thei 





‘ Horne, Introd. v. 3, p. 404. J Horne, Introd. v. 4, p. 406. 
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trials, and therefore we can draw no inference from them that 
the epistle was written to the Churches of Palestine. To the 
scattered tribes James writes, “ Be patient, stablish your hearts: 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh” (v.8). To the Churches 
of Asia, Peter writes, “ Hope to the end for the grace that is to 
be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (1 Eph. 
i.18.) The language of Hebrews, then, urging to patience by 
the view of the coming day of Christ, may have been addressed 
to Churches far distant from Palestine. 

31. Nor do the contents of the epistle afford any ground 
for supposing that it must have been addressed to the Churches 
of Palestine. Suitable for them, it was equally suitable for 
believers everywhere. Spread throughout all lands as were the 
Jews, the Jewish element of opposition to the Gospel was every- 
where active, powerful, and influential. It was no wonder that 
it should be so, for Christianity based itself upon the truth of 
Judaism, and taught the divine mission of Moses as it taught 
that of Christ. The argument of Hebrews then was equally 
suitable to the Churches, of whatever materials they were com- 
posed, and wherever they were situated. It suited that Church 
which assembled within the shadow of the temple, and still 
joined in the rites at which Aaron and Eleazer had officiated. 
But it was just as suitable for the Christians of Asia Minor, 
of Athens, or of Rome. All of these were taught by Chris- 
tianity to believe in Moses. All of these must be taught that 
Christianity is the fulfilment of the Law. 

32. The absence of any address is in favour of its being a 
general epistle. Had it been addressed to any particular Church, 
it would probably have had a particular address. No good reason 
has ever been given for St. Paul omitting it in this instance. But 
in a general epistle we may much more readily suppose that no 
address might be inserted. The First Epistle General of St. 
John, which is in fact his only general epistle, is without any 
address. So is the Second Epistle of St. Peter. 

33. Again, the regular form of the epistle is such as we may 
well suppose the apostle Paul would choose in writing a general 
epistle. A grand subject, addressed to the churches of a widely 
extended country, would in his hands assume such a form as we 
find in Hebrews. 

34. Such a letter again could not well be a short letter in 
itself, and accordingly we find it to be among the longest of St. 
Paul’s. And yet, in its relation to its subject, when we consider 
what that subject is, it might well be called “a letter written 
in few words” (xiii. 22). 

35. For the uncertainty of the tradition as to the author, 
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language, etc., of this epistle, our theory affords a fair solution, 
which other theories do not. Had it been addressed to any par- 
ticular church we should most probably have found the tradition 
relating to its origin, in that church. Or, again, had it been 
strictly speaking a Catholic epistle, addressed to the universal 
Church, there would probably have been in some of the churches 
so strong a tradition as would have prevented that contrariety 
of sentiment which so long prevailed relative to it. But if it 
were addressed to the Churches of Asia, we may readily account 
for the actual state of tradition relative to it. The earliest 
Eastern writers do not belong to Asia Minor, but to Syria, 
The Council of Laodicea, a.p. 363, is the first source of eccle- 
siastical information from Asia Minor. Basil, of Czesarea in 
Cappadocia, a.p. 370, is the earliest individual writer we have 
belonging to it. In that long interval of silence we may well 
suppose tradition to have become confused, uncertain, and con- 
tradictory about an epistle addressed to no church in particular, 
36. Itis surely also much in favour of our theory that, to every 
other, objections altogether insurmountable exist. The epistle 
was certainly addressed to the Eastern Church, not to the 
Western. It was the testimony of the East which caused it to 
be received in the West, where from the latter half of the second 
century it was in general doubted. Written to those who owed 
their conversion to St. Paul, and shared with him in his suffer- 
ings, we cannot suppose it to have been addressed to the Alex- 
andrian, or any other African Church, for Paul never visited 
Africa. We narrow the circle within which it might have 
been addressed to Asia Minor and Syria, and have seen that 
from it we must still further exclude the Churches of Palestine. 
One writer has contended for Antioch as the place to which it 
was addressed, but has presented nothing like a proof of his 
theory. Asia Minor alone seems to remain as containing the 
parties to whom Paul addressed the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
37. There is an objection made by Bertholdt to the Pauline 
origin of this epistle, to which it may be well to advert, as 
Stuart does not seem to give a satisfactory answer. Bertholdt 
argues that the epistle could scarcely be Paul’s, since he has not 
subscribed his name, which, he told the Thessalonians (2 Eph. 
iii. 17) was his constant practice in order that the genuineness 
of the epistle might be ascertained.“ The words of St. Paul 
are these; “The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which 
is the token in every epistle; so I write.’ The usual answer to 
this is, that Paul had some peculiar reason for keeping the 
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parties he wrote to in ignorance, fora time at least, of the person 
who wrote to them, and therefore withheld his name. This 
answer is most unsatisfactory, for those who are addressed in 
Hebrews are plainly supposed to have known well who it was 
that addressed them (x. 32, 34). The real answer is, that Paul 
does not refer to the writing down his name at the close of each 
epistle, but to the writing in his own handwriting the salutation 
at the end of each epistle, which salutation might or might not 
include his name. It was the use of his handwriting, not the 
use of his name, which he gave as the test of a genuine epistle. 
The simple proof that such is his meaning is found by referring 
to his epistles generally. In most of the salutations at their 
close, he does not give his name, as in 1 Thessalonians, Romans, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon. In three 
of them only, viz., 1 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians, and the 
Epistle to the Colossians, do we find Paul’s name included in 
the salutation. The same salutation is found in Hebrews as 
occurs in most of his epistles. In Hebrews it is, “ Grace be 
with you all, Amen.” In 1 Thessalonians it is, “ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you, Amen.” In Philemon it is 
the same as in | Thessalonians, 

On the whole, we think, the preceding reasons taken 
together, constitute an argument of great weight in favour of 
the theory that our epistle was directed to the Christian 
Churches of Asia Minor. To those among whom Paul had in 
person laboured, to whom he was the great agent, chosen of 
God to effect their conversion, to many of whose churches he had 
particularly written, and to whom his earliest epistle had been 
directed, he here in the latest written to a number of believers 
collects, as it were, all his energies, to pen an epistle well 
worthy, to close the noble series of his letters to the churches. 

It only remains to add, that if this theory be adopted, we have 
in it a full proof that the epistle was not originally written in 
Hebrew, but in the same language in which the other epistles 
of Paul were written—the language of petty Greece, now spread, 
to use the words of Gibbon, “from the Adriatic to the 
Euphrates and the Nile.” . 

H. C. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST. JOHN.—Rev. xiii. 
(Continued from No. XXI., p. 164.) 


In the seventeenth verse, we are informed of the nature of the 
distinguishing mark imposed upon the worshippers of the beast. 
This passage is a little obscured by the reading of the received 
text, for it leads to the inference that the mark and the name, 
and the number of the name are all three distinct things ; but this 
confusion would be removed by adopting the suggestion of 
Griesbach, and omitting the “or” between the mark and the 
name. This would make the passage stand thus: “ That no 
man might be allowed to buy or sell, save he having the mark, 
the name of the beast, or the number of his name.” From this 
reading it appears that the mark was not a separate thing from 
the name, or number of the name, but that it was either the one 
or the other of these two. In the eleventh verse of the next 
chapter it is distinctly called the mark of his name. We are 
thus led to infer that the adherents of the antichristian principle 
were to shew, by the works of their hand and the sentiments of 
their head, that they bore the mark either of the name of this 
principle, or of the number of that name. 

What, then, are we to understand by these two? It has 
already been pointed out that the word “name” is frequently 
used in the sense of “ character,” and it is most probably in this 
sense that it occurs here. The adherents of the antichristian 
principle, then, had this “character”? marked upon their right 
hand—that is, the works of their hands indicated the character 
of the evil principle by which they were influenced. 

What, then, is the number of the character? It appears 
to be something indicating the character in a more obscure or 
enigmatical form. While some of the adherents of the spirit of 
opposition to Christ should exhibit, in the works of their hands, 
the true characteristics of that spirit—others should indicate 
this less openly, by their thoughts and feelings, which they 
sometimes contrive to conceal, in such a manner as to render 
the character of the spirit by which they are animated somewhat 
difficult of discovery. These, then, are said to have on their fore- 
heads “the number of the character,” or name; that is, some 
token by which the nature of the unchristian spirit prevalent 
within them is conveyed in a hidden manner, requiring some 
discernment and wisdom to find it out. 

Attention is accordingly called, in a peculiar manner, to this 
enigmatical number, as indicating the “ character ” of the beast 
and his adherents. ‘ Here is wisdom: let him that hath under- 
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standing count the number of the beast.” The number is thus 
propounded as an enigma, or riddle, which all haviug under- 
standing are invited to solve ; and we may hence conclude that 
it requires only a right understanding to arrive at its meaning. 
It is accordingly not an idle or unwarrantable attempt to endea- 
your to penetrate the mystery of this riddle, but an effort which 
we are plainly invited to make, the materials being given, for 
arriving at a correct result. These are contained in the con- 
cluding clause of this chapter, which in our translation stands 
thus: “For it is the number of a man; and his number is six 
hundred threescore and six.” This rendering unfortunately 
conveys an inaccurate idea of the meaning of the original. “The 
number of a man” is certainly not a correct translation, for the 
article is wanting before the word “number: the rendering 
ought decidedly to be “ man’s number.” Of this, any one may 
satisfy himself, who will take the trouble to examine, in the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, the phrases, “man’s 
blood ” (Gen. ix. 6) and “ man’s flesh ” (Exod. xxx. 32); in both 
of which passages the form of expression employed in the Greek 
is exactly the same as that which we find here; neither does the 
verb occur twice in the sentence, as, from our own translation, 
it appears todo. The most literal and strict rendering would 
be, “for man’s number is, and his number 666.” And this is 
probably the most accurate, as well as the most literal transla- 
tion. But if we take the view that the verb is understood to be 
repeated in the second limb of the sentence, it would then stand 
thus: “ For it is man’s number, and his number is 666.” The 
difference between these two forms of expression is unimportant. 
If we adopt the first rendering, ‘for man’s number is, and his 
number 666,” we shall understand that the number indicates 
the character, not of any individual man, but of mankind at 
large, as well as of the symbolical beast; the character indicated 
being that of man in his natural condition, and as concentrated 
in this emblem of a leopard-like beast. If we take the other 
alternative, and consider the verb as understood a second time, 
reading, “for it is man’s number, and his number is 666,” then 
the relative “ his” would apply to man, not to the beast; but 
this would not alter the sense, for it is still implied that the 
number of the beast is the same as man’s number. 

It is needful, in order to avoid misapprehension, here par- 
ticularly to note, that it is not “a man’s name” that is here 
specified, but a number. There is therefore no ground for 
holding that the name indicated must, of necessity, be that of 
any individual man, or a name usually given to men. Had this 
been the idea intended to be conveyed, the most natural mode of 
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expressing it would have been, “ Let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the name of the beast; for it is a man’s 
name, and the number thereof is 666.” But it will at once be 
perceived how different from this is the idea conveyed by the 
context as it stands: “ Let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the beast, for it is man’s number, and his number 
is 666.” The idea here involved is obviously that the number 
666 expresses enigmatically an appellation which, while cha- 
racteristic of mankind at large, is in a peculiar manner charac- 
teristic of the beast. 

It would hardly do to render the phrase “a man’s num. 
ber,’ instead of man’s number; for this would restrict the 
meaning more than the text warrants. It would convey the idea 
that the number expresses an appellation characteristic of only 
one individual man; but if our previous conclusion, that the 
beast is the antichristian principle of ecclesiastical polity, be 
correct, such a restriction would be inadmissible. 

In proceeding to attempt a solution of this remarkable riddle, 
the first question to be decided is, in what language the solution 
is to be sought. Upon this point there need be little hesitation 
in concluding that the Greek—the language in which the riddle 
is propounded—is that in which it ought to be solved. All 
solutions in any other language, may therefore, without scruple, 
be set aside. 

Confining, then, our attention to the Greek, there are two 
distinct methods by which the solution may be attempted. In 
ancient times there was an art much in vogue among the learned 
of expressing names, words, or sentences by means of numbers, 
and propounding them as riddles. There is therefore some pro- 
bability that allusion may be made to this art in the riddle before 
us. This circumstance, however, must not be regarded as re- 
stricting us to this method of finding the solution ; for although 
reference may be made to this practice of riddle-making, it by 
no means follows that the solution of this particular riddle is to 
be found in the same way as those propounded by the sophistical 
triflers of the time. This art was called by the Greeks Isopséphia, 
and to its practice their language was peculiarly adapted, from 
the circumstance that they expressed the numerals by the letters 
of their alphabet. The mode of proceeding was to take the 
numerical value of each letter composing the word or sentenee, 
to add the whole together into one sum, and then to propound, 
as a riddle, the finding of the word or sentence from the given 
amount. 

On attempting to apply this method to the riddle before us 
by finding a name, word, or sentence, whose component letters, 
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taken numerically and added together, will make up the number 
666, it will be seen that the possible solutions are so various as 
to render it quite as much a riddle to determine to which the 
preference is to be given, as to solve the original enigma itself. 
Some of the most remarkable of these solutions are noted below." 
Of these, the one that has found most favour among a certain 
class of commentators in modern times is Aate:vos, Lateinos, 
but certainly not on solid grounds. This solution proceeds on 
the assumption that the name must be the proper name of a man 
—an assumption warranted neither by the text nor by sound 
reason ; for it has been shewn that it is the number, not the 
name, that is said to be characteristic of a man, or rather of 
mankind at large ; while, unless it can be proved by other con- 
siderations that the beast means a man, it would be incongruous 
to designate him by a man’s name. Now, if our interpretation 
of the symbolization be correct, the beast does not typify a man. 
Such an idea is quite excluded by the circumstance of the image 
that was made of him having spirit, or breath, and the power 
of speech. But if, as has been shewn to be most probable, the 
beast symbolizes the antichristian principle of ecclesiastical polity, 
and his image the embodiment of that principle into a system, 
it is evident that the appellation bestowed upon the beast cannot 
be the proper name of a man. Even with this assumption, how- 
ever, the name Lateinos does not exactly agree; for, although it 
was doubtless originally the name of a man, it had, by the time 
this prophecy was uttered, ceased to be so regarded, and had 
become the recognized name of the language spoken by the 
Romans. Again, this solution involves, if not a false, at least 
an exceptional mode of spelling this name; for its common or- 
thography is Aartwos, Latinos, and not Aarewos, Lateinos. 
Doubtless there are some few examples of the latter orthography, 
but they are certainly exceptions to the general rule; and it 
seems highly improbable that, in a riddle like the present, the 
exceptional should have been preferred to the common ortho- 
graphy. 

But this appellation is open to a still graver objection—it 
means nothing. It is not morally characteristic; whereas, all 
the names given in the Apocalypse have a moral or metaphysical 
signification. If this appellation mean anything at all, it denotes 
a relation between the beast and the Latin language, or the 
Latin race. This signification, however, would change the word 





“ The following are some of the most remarkable of the solutions which have 
been given by the method of Isopséphia:—Bevedieros, EvayPas, Aaureris, Aarewos, 
Tlepoaios, Sapueyos, Terray, ‘H Aatewa Baoide, Iradika exkAnow, Tames, 
Amogratns, kaxos odnyos, aknOns BAaBepos, wadkat Bagkavos, ayvos aducos. 
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from a noun proper to an adjective, and is therefore inconsistent 
with the first assumption. 

It is, moreover, objectionable on yet another ground. It 
unduly limits the idea symbolized by the beast; for if the em- 
blems of the beast and his image mean the antichristian principle 
of ecclesiastical polity, and its embodiment into a system (nor is 
it easy to discover what else they can mean), then this solution 
of the riddle would restrict this antichristian principle and its 
embodiment to the Latin Church. But it has been already 
pointed out that the second beast, having two lamb-like horns, 
represents an antichristian spirit pervading the clergy, subject 
to two distinct heads, or centres of authority ; consequently, that 
it represents such a spirit animating the clergy of the Eastern 
as well as of the Western Church, the two divisions of the 
ecclesiastical body established in the civilized portions of the 
Roman world; whence it follows that, according to the symbo- 
lization, the antichristian principle of ecclesiastical polity was, at 
the instigation of the clergy of both divisions of the Church, to 
be embodied into a system. Nor is it possible to shut our eyes 
to the fact, that this symbolization has been realized in both 
sections of the Church; for the system of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment established in the Eastern Church is nearly, if not quite 
as much, pervaded by the antichristian principle, as that esta- 
blished in the Western, although in the latter the abuses may be 
more rampant and flagrant. 

If it be attempted to obviate this difficulty by supposing the 
second beast, with the two lamb-like horns, to symbolize, not 
the clergy of the Latin and Greek Churches, but only the regular 
and secular clergy of the former, the attempt will prove a failure ; 
for the secular and regular clergy are two bodies under the same 
head, and the proper symbol would therefore have been a beast 
with one head and two bodies. But the two horns are emblems 
of two distinct centres of authority, quite as obviously as the ten 
horns of the dragon and the first beast are emblems of ten dis- 
tinct centres of authority. Nor ought we to leave out of view 
the fact that the Greek and Roman clergy do regard themselves 
as one body, obedient to two distinct centres of authority : so 
that no emblem could more aptly represent that body than the 
second beast, with his two horns like a lamb—that is, with two 
centres of authority, pretending to be like those of the Lamb of 
God, but in reality far different. 

This same objection of an undue restriction of the meaning 
of the emblem applies, with equal force, to two of the other 
solutions—H Aartewa Bacidera, the Latin Kingdom, and Ita\uxa 
exxdnova, the Italian Church—while these are open to the addi- 
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tional and quite fatal objection, that there is no sense in which 
it can be affirmed that the number representing these appella- 
tions is either the number of a man or man’s number. 

Of all the solutions which have hitherto been given on this 
principle of solving the riddle by the art of Isopséphia, the pre- 
ference appears to be due to the word Azrosarns (Apostatés), an 
apostate, which fulfils all the prescribed conditions; for, in the first 
place, this appellation is morally characteristic, in that respect re- 
sembling the names Apsinthos and Apollyon, which previously 
occur. Then this appellation is morally characteristic of mankind. 
Man is, in the strictest sense of the term, an apostate creature, 
fallen from the state of moral purity and conformity to the Divine 
will in which he was created ; so that it may be truly affirmed that 
the number which indicates the word apostate is man’s number; 
but it is, in a peculiar sense, the number of the beast, provided 
we regard the beast and his image as representing the anti- 
christian principle of ecclesiastical polity, and its embodiment 
into an organized system. The plan of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment outlined, rather than established, by Christ and his apos- 
tles, was purely Christian in its principle. Our Saviour beau- 
tifully describes its leading characteristics in these words: “ Ye 
know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you; but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister: and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant. Even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 

The antichristian principle of ecclesiastical government, as 
delineated in the symbolization before us, is the reverse of all 
this. It is worldly-minded, proud, ambitious, self-seeking, arro- 
gant, intolerant. It is thus an apostate principle—an utter 
abnegation of the holy and heavenly principles prescribed by 
Christ. If man, therefore, be an apostate creature, the principle 
and system indicated by the number 666 is, in a still more 
emphatic sense, an apostate. 

This solution, while it answers so correctly to the prescribed 
conditions, is nevertheless open to an apparent objection. The 
numerical values of the letters composing this word stand as 
follows: a,1; 7,80; 0,70; 5,6; a, 1; 7, 300; 7, 8; s, 200, 
amounting together to 666. Here, it will be observed, the 
number 6 is represented by the cipher s, or s¢. In the days of 
the apostle, however, this was not the usual mode of denoting 
the figure 6, but it was represented by doubling the sign of 3, so 
producing the cipher called the Digamma. It was not tilla 
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comparatively late period that the digamma came to be entirely 
superseded by the cipher s. 

But the answer to this objection is not difficult. The spirit 
of prophecy which propounded the riddle must have foreseen 
such a change would take place in the mode of denoting the 
number 6, and that at the time the prophecy was to receive its 
accomplishment, by the making of the image of the beast, the 
embodying of the antichristian principle of ecclesiastical polity, 
into a regular organized system, both in the Eastern and Western 
Churches, the number 6 would be denoted, not by the digamma, 
but by the ciphers. This peculiarity, accordingly, may have 
been involved in the riddle of design, for the express purpose of 
rendering its correct solution impossible, until the arrival of the 
period when the prophecy was to be fulfilled. In this particular 
the riddle would resemble other prophetical indications, which 
are frequently inwrapped in so much obscurity as to be inexplic- 
able until their meaning is rendered clear by the events. In 
the present instance there may have been an additional reason 
for the introduction of this peculiarity into the riddle; for with- 
out it, the number of solutions would be indefinite, and it would 
be a second puzzle to select the right one from the many that 
might be given. But of all the solutions that have been proposed, 
the word azrosarns, apostatés, is the only one that involves the 
cipher s as the representative of 6; and it is thus singled out 
from among the others, as arresting peculiar attention. This 
circumstance, therefore, which at first sight wears the appearance 
of an objection, is, in reality, a strong evidence in favour of this 
solution, beyond all the others which have hitherto been found 
by the method of Isopséphia. 

It remains for us to examine the other method of solution. 
It is impossible, at the present day, to ascertain in what manner 
the number was expressed in the original manuscript of the 
apostle; but the probability is that, in a matter of so much 
importance, the number would be given in words at length, as 
in Lachmann’s edition, and not trusted to the mere notation by 
letters, which was so much more liable to alteration in the course 
of transcription. It appears, from the remarks of some of the 
earliest ecclesiastical writers, however, that in most of the copies 
existing in their day, the number was expressed by letters ; and 
even at the time of Irenzus there had crept in among them a 
discrepancy which is noticed by that writer, who contends, how- 
ever, for the number 666, which is found in the great majority 
of the manuscripts. In most of the existing manuscripts this 
number is expressed by the three Greek characters, y, &, s, used 
numerically. 
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Now, we may regard these three characters as themselves 
expressing, in an enigmatical form, the name or characteristic 
title of the beast. To this view it might be objected, at the 
outset, that in order to solve the riddle we are desired to reckon 
or compute the number of the beast. But the verb here em- 
ployed being derived from the pebbles by which numbers were 
told off, may signify the expressing of numbers by the numeral 
letters which came in the place of those pebbles; hence the 
meaning may be, “ Let him that hath understanding note by 
letters the number of the beast ;” and the circumstance that the 
practice of denoting the number by letters commenced so early 
among transcribers, appears to indicate that they so understood 
the phrase. 

If, then, the letters denoting the number 666 express, enig- 
matically, the name or title of the beast, the most natural con- 
clusion we can draw is, that these are the initial letters of three 
words composing that title. Here we are met by the same 
objection as before, arising out of the change in the mode of 
denoting the number 6 ; for so long as that number was expressed 
by the digamma, this mode of solution was impossible, seeing 
the digamma cannot form the initial of any word. This objec- 
tion, however, has been already answered as applicable to the 
word “ apostatés ;” and the reasoning applies with still stronger 
force to this case, for the solution by this method was an utter 
impossibility, till the time of the fulfilment of the prophecy had 
arrived, by which time the cipher s had supplanted the digamma 
asthe symbol for the number 6. This peculiarity, therefore, 
tends rather to favour this method of interpretation than to 
militate against it. 

Regarding the three characters x, &, s, then, as the initials of 
three words, composing the title of the beast, it is plain that the 
form of expression thus denoted must be such as not to require 
the use of the article. The first letter being the initial of the 
name Christ, and the character of the beast being that of an 
opponent of Christ, the probability is strong that this letter 
stands for that name. The next letter, &, is the initial of the 
word £evos (Xenos), a stranger. True Christians are called in 
Scripture “ the adopted sons of God,” “ members of the house- 
hold of faith,” “children of one family,” of which Christ is the 
elder brother, the first-born, and God is the Father ; also “ heirs 
of God” and “joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” On the other 
hand, the unconverted are described as being without Christ, as 
being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
(evox) to the covenant of promise. But on becoming converted 
they are said to be no longer strangers (fevov) and foreigners 
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but “‘fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 
In like manner our Lord himself declares, that to the false and 
hypocritical professors of Christianity he will, in the day of 
judgment, say, “ I never knew you; I know not whence ye are.’ 
Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” He also says of 
his sheep, that “a stranger will they not follow, for they know 
not the voice of strangers ;”’ meaning thereby, false teachers. 
Hence it is evidently the usage of Scripture to represent the 
natural man, and more especially the obstinately perverse man, 
as a stranger to Christ, in contradistinction to the true disciples, of 
whom it is said that Christ is not ashamed to call them brethren, 
they being, by their union with him, adopted sons of God. 

The probability, therefore, that the letter & here stands for 
Eevos (a stranger), is not small; and it is strengthened by the 
consideration that very few words commence with this letter, 
and among these there is no other but this one which could 
express the relation in which man, in his natural condition, 
stands to Christ, seeing the unconverted man is, with respect to 
Christ, emphatically “ a stranger.” 

There being thus two nouns in the phrase, the remaining 
word must obviously be either an adjective, or the participle of 
averb. The initial in this case is not a simple letter, but the 
cipher s (st). This circumstance greatly restricts our choice, for 
there are not many words commencing with this cipher, and of 
these there appear to be only two that would complete the cha- 
racter indicated by the previous words. These are both parti- 
ciples of verbs, the one being savpwy (staurén), the other svyov 
(stugén). The meaning of the former is “crucifying,” and of 
the latter, “hating.” Either of these, therefore, would com- 
plete the sense here indicated, and we may accordingly imagine 
_that the enigmatical name or character is either “a stranger 
erucifying Christ,” or, “a stranger hating Christ ;” for either 
of these will too accurately depict the character of man in his 
unconverted state, and more especially of man when he is a 
worshipper of the beast—when he is under the influence of 
the antichristian spirit—when, knowing the true doctrine, he 
rejects it with hatred, or opposes it with persecution. Still more 
will either of these phrases convey an accurate description of 
the character of the beast, of the antichristian spirit of eccle- 
siastical polity itself. Indeed, the enigma may be regarded as 
amounting to no more than a covert intimation that the beast 
is a symbol of that antichristian spirit of which mention is made 
in previous passages of Scripture, animating the ruling powers 
of the Church, and influencing the great body of its teachers. 
The number 666, which expresses the name or title, may there- 
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fore be truly regarded as “man’s number,” and as only ina 
more emphatic sense, the number of the beast. 

If it be objected to this solution that the phrase, “ a stranger 
erucifying or hating Christ,” is rather a descriptive legend than 
a name, the answer is obvious. For we have, in the subsequent 
parts of the prophecy, examples of similar descriptive legends 
being called names. Thus the legend, “ the mother of harlots 
dnd abominations of the earth,” is called a name. So also is 
the legend, “ the word of God,” and this other, “ King of kings 
and Lord of lords,” so that the phrase, “a stranger hating or 
erucifying Christ,” may quite as properly be called a name as 
any of these. 

It has already been noticed, that a discrepancy in the nota- 
tion of the number of the beast, had crept into some even of 
the earliest Greek manuscripts. This discrepancy consisted in 
the substitution of the letter « for &, making the number 616 
instead of 666. It is much more probable that this diversity 
may have arisen from some copyist having had before him an 
imperfectly formed or half obliterated & which he had mistaken 
for anc, than that any copyist should have mistaken an ¢ for a &. 
But however the discrepancy may have arisen, it cannot be 
regarded as otherwise than remarkable that it should have been 
permitted to exist at all. Were the true number 616, all the 
solutions that have been given by the method of Isopséphia, on 
the assumption that the number is 666, would be entirely over- 
turned. With the method of solution by initials, again, it is 
quite otherwise ; for the meaning would be only slightly altered 
by the substitution of an « for a €&. We should then regard the 
tas the initial of the name Jesus, and the legend would become, 
“one hating or crucifying Christ Jesus,’ a variation in the 
meaning which is quite unimportant. 

This, then, is an advantage which the method of solution by 
initials possesses over the method of Isopséphia, that it is in a 
great measure independent of the variation in the reading of the 
numeral letters. This circumstance would almost warrant our 
regarding the fact of this variation having, by Divine Providence 
(ever so watchful over the integrity of the Divine word), been 
permitted to exist in a case so peculiar as this, to have been 
designed for the purpose of guiding us to the method of solution 
by initials instead of that by Isopséphia. 

It would be difficult to decide, on general grounds, between 
these two methods. The interpretation by Isopséphia has in its 
favour the recognized existence of that peculiar art among the 
Greeks. But the interpretation by initials has an equally strong 
support from the analogy furnished by an almost exactly parallel 
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case. It is well known that the early Greek Christians adopted, 
as the symbol of their faith, the figure of a fish, and for this 
reason, that the word “ fish” in the Greek language contains 
the initials of the five following words, Jesus Curist the Son 
of Gop the Saviour—thus, IXO'TS "Incovs Xpisds Ocod Tids 
Xwryp. The method of interpretation by initials is therefore 
no mere baseless fancy, but is fully warranted by this remark- 
able example. 

It is not very necessary however to give a decided preference 
to the one mode of interpretation over the other; for the solu- 
tions obtained by both involve ideas so very similar as to render 
it unimportant which we adopt, whether we understand the 
title of the beast to be “an apostate,” or “a stranger hating or 
crucifying Christ,” or “ one crucifying or hating Jesus Christ.” 
In the word “ apostate” there is involved the idea of a falling 
away from truth or excellence already possessed, and this 
perhaps expresses more exactly the character of a fallen church. 
On the other hand, the legend “a stranger crucifying or hating 
Christ,” expresses more accurately that natural alienation of 
mind from Christ and his doctrine which is characteristic of 
the whole human race, so that the number indicating this 
phrase is, in the most enlarged sense, “ man’s number.” 

It is highly satisfactory, however, to find that the riddle here 
propounded can be solved by either of these two methods, both 
yielding a solution which so exactly fulfils the prescribed condi- 
tions, and that even the discrepancy which has crept into the 
manuscripts with respect to the notation of the number, does 
not seriously affect the ultimate meaning of the riddle, seeing the 
alternative number 616 yields a solution so completely answer- 
ing the requisite conditions, as the legend “one hating or cru- 
cifying Jesus Christ.” 

We are thus brought to the conclusion of the very remark- 
able allegory that occupies this and the preceding chapter, in 
which we have a striking pictorial representation of the warfare 
against the pure religion of Christ, symbolized by the woman 
clothed with the sun, and her obedient children, waged by the 
antichristian spirit in three distinct forms. 

These are, first, the antichristian spirit which, under the 
symbol of the dragon, with his seven heads and ten horns, is 
represented as having pervaded all the seven great empires of the 
world ; as, at the date of the vision, still animating the seventh, 
and as about to pervade the ten ramifications into which that 
empire was about to be divided. This type may therefore be 
regarded as symbolizing the supreme civil authority, animated 
by a spirit of animosity to pure Christianity. 
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Secondly, we have this same spirit manifested in the prin- 
ciple of an ecclesiastical supremacy, which was destined to rise 
upon the overthrow of the imperial civil power. ‘This principle 
of ecclesiastical supremacy is typified by the parded beast, with 
seven heads and ten horns, in order to shew that it derives its 
origin from the civil authorities, and leans upon them for 
support. 

Thirdly, we have the same spirit pervading the great body of 
ecclesiastical instructors, who, under the symbol of the second 
beast with two lamb-like horns, is represented as having two 
centres of authority, the eastern and the western, and as urging 
the worldly-minded among mankind to give to the antichristian 
principle of ecclesiastical supremacy a permanent form, by 
embodying it into a regular organized system typified by the 
image of the beast. 

In considering the particular bearing of this allegory, it is 
most necessary to draw a distinction between the powers, civil or 
ecclesiastical, thus shadowed forth, and the antichristian spirit 
which makes use of them to obtain an influence over the minds 
of men. The civil and ecclesiastical powers of the world are not 
themselves of necessity antichristian, for civil and ecclesiastical 
power may exist in the world and may be exercised, not in oppo- 
sition to pure Christianity, but in support of it and under the 
influence of its benign spirit. Indeed, we are assured that some 
of the kingdoms of the world have already become, and that 
ultimately all of them shall become, the kingdoms of our Lord 
and his Christ. But when the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
are pervaded by antichristian principles, and administered in an 
antichristian spirit, then they who pay homage to these rather 
than to God, indirectly worship the spirit of Antichrist. But 
obedience may still be rendered to the established powers, how- 
ever unchristian in principle they may be, in all things lawful, 
and where such obedience does not involve a violation of the 
dictates of conscience. There may be even thus rendered a sort 
of instinctive obedience to such powers flowing from the force of 
early education and habit, without of necessity involving the 
worship of the antichristian spirit by which they are pervaded 
and upheld. It is quite possible to render unto Cesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s, and at the same time to render unto 
God the things that are God’s. It will accordingly be perceived 
that to distinguish the true worshippers of Antichrist from 
those who render such a mere instinctive obedience to existing 
authorities, it is necessary that the former should have their 
conduct and sentiments stamped with the characteristics of the 
antichristian spirit, that they should, by act and word, indicate 
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that each is individually, in heart and mind, “an apostate” or 
“a stranger crucifying or hating Christ.” 

Before passing to the next scene in the vision, it is necessary 
to recall to remembrance the proclamation contained in the 
fourteenth verse of the eleventh chapter—“the second woe is 
past, and behold the third woe cometh quickly.” It was shewn 
with respect to the two former woes, that they consisted partly 
of accumulations of transgression on the part of the earth’s inha- 
bitants, and partly of the judgments entailed upon them by 
these aggravations of their guilt. Now, on reviewing all that is 
described after the announcement of the near approach of the 
third woe, it will be perceived that, in so far as yet developed, 
it bears entirely the former character, consisting wholly of accu- 
miulations of guilt on the part of the earth’s inhabitants. It 
may therefore be fairly inferred that the third woe is still in 
progress, and that the punishments which, in the righteous judg- 
ment of God, are to fall upon the world in consequence of this 
fresh increase of trangression, are yet to be described. 

P 


*,* The Editor begs it may not be thought that he endorses the interpreta- 
tions given above, however ingenious they may be. 








AUTHORSHIP OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES." 


Bur few subjects are of higher interest to the thoughtful than 
those relating to the authenticity of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
they have for the most part been so thoroughly investigated by 
the ablest and best men, that we have reason for thankfulness 
that little can be added to them. And yet the mind of the 
inquirer may detect points which seem to merit a little further 
scrutiny. The weight of great names, especially of ancient 
names, is so much esteemed, that it seems almost sacrilege to 
express a doubt when they have spoken. 

But experience has taught us, that men of remarkable acuteness 
and of unsullied character may be grossly imposed upon by forgeries, and 
yet be considered as unexceptionable witnesses. . . . It cannot be too 
often impressed on the historical examiner, that correspondent testimonies 
are only valuable when derived from independent sources. One historian 
states a report which he has chanced to learn, but has taken no pains to 
investigate ; another transcribes the account; a third copies this with a 





« Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Vol. xi., p. 99. “On the History of the 
Christian Church, Second and Third Centuries,” p. 102. By Rev. J. A. Jeremie, 
A.M., Christian Advocate and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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few alterations, and so on, till vague rumours swell into confirmed facts. 
An instance will illustrate our meaning: Justin Martyr, in an apology 
addressed to the Emperor and Senate, declares, that a statue was erected 
to Simon Magus on the Tiber, with the inscription, ‘ Simoni Deo Sancte,’ 
to Simon, the Holy God. Now a statue inscribed Semoni Sanco Deo, 
etc., to Semo Sancus, the God of the Sabines, is in the Tiberine Island. 
Most critics have concluded that the assertion of Justin originated in 
mistake; yet it is repeated by Irenzeus, Tertullian, Eusebius, Augustine, 
and others. Thus one man may deceive himself, and many circulate on 
his authority stories they would not have done on their own, and they 
are thus maintained by a train of witnesses, though in reality only a series 
of copyists.” 


Paley, in his Christian Evidences, adduces evidence precisely 
of this description. Irenzus was Bishop of Lyons, a.p. 180, a 
century after the publication of the Gospels; he says :— 

“Matthew, then among the Jews, wrote a Gospel in their own lan- 
guage while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at Rome, and 
founding a church there; and after their exit, Mark also, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the things that had 
been preached by Peter; and Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in 
a book the Gospel preached by him (Paul). Afterwards, John, the 
disciple of our Lord, who also leaned on his breast, likewise published 
a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.”® 


Paley quotes from Lardner, and he from Eusebius, who 
collated the works of Irenzus. He appears to have been the 
first ancient writer who attributed the third Gospel and the 
Acts of the Apostles to Luke, and a few remarks on the above 
quotation will exhibit its value as an historic record. We are 
informed in it that Peter and Paul preached the Gospel and 
founded the church at Rome, whereas the Epistle to the Romans 
was written long before Paul visited Rome, and it is very 
doubtful whether Peter ever was there. It is more than pro- 
bable also that the first three Gospels were in circulation in 
Judea prior to this period, because reference is made to the third 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which was probably written before 
Paul’s death, as that event is not referred to in it. Nothing 
can well be added to Paley as to the early reception of the 
writings of the New Testament, their genuineness and the 
fidelity with which they are transmitted to our times. He refers 
to numerous quotations in the earliest works of the first and 
second centuries, which are undoubtedly from the Gospel and 
Acts of the Apostles ; and the books from which the quotations 
are taken are spoken of by the title, Memoirs composed by the 
Apostles or By the Apostles and their Companions, but the names 





» Paley’s Christian Evidences, ch. ix., 2 1, div. 10. 
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of the writers are not given. Papias had, at at earlier period, 
ascribed the first two gospels to Matthew and Mark, telling us 
that Mark collected his account from Peter’s preaching, and 
that Matthew wrote in Hebrew. In reference to the Acts of 
the Apostles, Paley remarks :— 


“The testimony of Irenzus is not less explicit. Referring to the 
account of St. Paul’s conversion and vocation in the ninth chapter of that 
book, ‘ Nor can they,’ says he, meaning the parties with whom he argues, 
‘ shew that he is not to be credited, who has related to us the truth with 
great exactness.’ In another place he has actually collected the several 
texts in which the writer of the history is represented as accompanying 
St. Paul, which leads him to deliver a summary of almost the whole of 
the last twelve chapters of the book.””¢ 


The reference here is to the use of the first plural pronoun, 
which cannot necessarily apply to any but the actual writer, which 
certainly is not first to be assumed and then made the ground 
of argument; it must first be shewn that the assumption of 
Irenzeus respecting Luke was well founded, and much better 
founded than his assumption, that Peter and Paul founded the 
Church at Rome. Paley in his eighth chapter, says,— 


** We have in Luke’s Gospel a history given by a writer immediately 
connected with the transaction, with the witnesses of it, with the persons 
engaged in it, and composed from materials which that person thus 
situated deemed to be safe sources of intelligence; in other words, what- 
ever supposition be made concerning any or all the other Gospels, if 
St. Luke’s Gospel be genuine, we have in it a credible evidence of the 
point which we maintain.” 


These remarks coincide with the proem of the Gospel, which 
states, that he had traced up all things accurately ,to their 
sources. But they will apply to another as well as Luke, pro- 
vided he was not the writer. Dr. Davidson remarks :— 


* Luke himself has said nothing in the preface respecting the peculiar 
origin of his Gospel. He speaks simply of the facts and doctrines consti- 
tuting the evangelical history being orally handed down to himself and 
contemporary Christians by eye witnesses and ministers of the word. As 
far as this oral tradition was employed by him, it would scarcely be attri- 
buted specifically to Paul as its author. It must have been distributed 
among other apostles and disciples of Christ.’ 


Believing that the evidence of Irenzus in favour of Luke’s 
authorship of the Gospel, and Acts of the Apostles, is inaccurate, 
and that the subsequent evidence on the subject is merely the 





¢ Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, ch. ix., 2 1, div. 10. 
4 Introduction to New Testament, Gospel of St. Luke, p. 184. 
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repetition of his surmise, or unsubstantial tradition received by 
him, we propose to submit reasons for this belief, and to submit 
our opinion in favour of another who, we believe, accords 
much better with the last statements of Paley and Dr. David- 
son respecting him. The other writers of the New Testament 
were men well known. Matthew and John were apostles, and 
necessarily well acquainted with the subject on which they 
wrote; Mark was son of that Mary to whose house Peter went 
on his miraculous deliverance from prison, an associate of the 
apostle, and nephew to Barnabas; while all that is known of 
Luke is stated by Paul, Col. iv. 14—“ Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian, greeteth thee ;’—Philemon 24, ‘“‘There saluteth thee Lucas, 
my fellow-labourer ;” (these were written during Paul’s first stay 
at Rome ;)—and 2 Timothy iv. 11, “only Luke is with me,” 
written during his second stay at Rome just prior to his decease ; 
all indicating his being a Roman resident, and besides these, 
we have no indication whatever of his ever being the companion 
of Paul. The statement of Barnes coincides with most that has 
been written on the subject, and we therefore quote his words. 
“Little is certainly known of the time and place of writing of 
the Gospel of Luke, or concerning the author. The first 
mention of the author is in his own history, Acts xvi. 10. He 
was then the companion of Paul in his travels, and (referring 
to other passages) in all these places, he speaks of his being in 
company with Paul.”* He further quotes the above passage 
from Irenzeus, and one from Origen, a.p. 230, as follows, “ the 
third is that according to Luke.” There are many speculations 
relating to the place where it was written, whether Luke were a 
Jew or a Gentile, or of what country ; where and how educated ; 
by what means he obtained his information. Barnes further 
remarks that “The Acts of the Apostles was written by the 
same person, and bears marks of being from the same pen as 
the Gospel. Where and when it was written is not known, 
probably about 62 or 63.” 

It may be observed, however, that some have ascribed these 
writings to Timothy and others, and some assert that Luke 
wrote them from the Memoirs of Silas; but amidst all these 
conjectures, and uncertainty, we propose to see what light the 
New Testament itself throws upon the subject, believing that it 
alone can guide to a right judgment. 

In the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, we have 
a continuous account of the life of Christ, the establishment of 
his kingdom, and the ministry of the Apostles. But just at the 
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time when the Churches of Judea and the neighbourhood were 
making great progress, all record of the operations of the twelve 
apostles suddenly ceases. How is this to be accounted for except 
by the fact, that he who had recorded those events, with which 
he had been thoroughly and personally conversant, or which he 
had personally received from those who had been ear and eye 
witnesses of them, as he states in the commencement. of his 
Gospel, was now removed from the scene of their labours? 
Had he derived his knowledge of the events recorded only from 
written documents or the assistance of the inspired apostle 
Paul, there is no good reason why he should not have continued 
the history instead of terminating it at the very moment when 
Silas departed with Paul from Judea. The same remark is 
equally applicable to the history of Barnabas, of whom it is 
merely recorded in conclusion, that after his difference with 
Paul, he took with him Mark, and sailed into Cyprus. The 
language used in the introduction to the Gospel justifies the 
assertion that the writer must have been a resident in Judea, 
was conversant with the apostles and first preachers of the 
Gospel, and that he had the opportunity of minutely examining 
the correctness of the matters he narrates, and it is manifest 
that it was written some time prior to the Acts of the Apostles. 
Among the hundred and twenty who were assembled with the 
apostles at Jerusalem, were “men who had companied with 
them all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them, from the time of John the Baptist till the day that Jesus 
was taken up.” (Acts i. 20, 21.) Matthias, elected to fill the 
vacant apostleship, was one; Justus, surnamed Barsabas, who 
with Silas was chosen to accompany Paul and Barnabas from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, was another. And in Acts xvi. 22 it is 
said, “Then pleased it the apostles, to send chosen men of 
their own company to Antioch, namely Barsabas and Silas, 
chief men among the brethren ;” and in verse 32, “ Judas and 
Silas being prophets also themselves.” It is asked, Could Silas 
have written this of himself? In reply, it may be asked, 
Could John call himself the disciple whom Jesus loved? or 
Paul say, I am not a whit behind the chiefest apostles; or 
modern ministers attach to their own names the titles, D.D., 
LL.D., A.M.? But to proceed; when the seven deacons were 
elected, the disciples were directed to select men from among 
. themselves, not of the apostles’ company—a distinction being 
manifest (Acts vi. 3). It is probable therefore that Silas was 
one of the number of one hundred and twenty who had com- 
panied with them from the ‘first, although his name has not 
before been mentioned (Acts xv. 22). If so, then was Silas 
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exactly in the position in which it was possible for him to have 
recorded all that is contained in the Gospel and in the Acts to the 
present time ; that he could with propriety say, “It seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in order” (Luke i. 3); 
that he was in the most favourable circumstances to write the 
subsequent history after the resurrection of Christ; all the 
transactions of the early church being reported to the apostles 
at Jerusalem (Acts iv. 23; vi. 2; xi. 4; ete., ete.). Also the 
apostolic journey of Paul and Barnabas, the proceedings of 
which were narrated to the Apostles and Church at Jerusalem, 
when Silas was present (Acts x. 24; xi. 30; xv. 4). Certain 
particulars omitted in the Acts, but narrated in Gal. i. ii., 
respecting the conversion of Paul, his sojourn in Arabia, his 
being fifteen days privately in Jerusalem ; his visiting Jerusalem 
with Barnabas and Titus, and his reproof of Peter; he had no 
personal knowledge of. But if this part of the history was 
written, as is supposed by Irenzeus, at the dictation of Paul, it is 
not easy to accouyt for the omission of these particulars. We 
assume therefore, that Silas being in circumstances to do so, did 
record the history of the church down to this period, and that 
his departure from Judzea accounts for the abrupt termination of 
this portion of the history ; and his companionship with Paul in 
his future journeys constitutes his qualification, and justifies our 
belief that he recorded the future history of the Acts; and we 
shall now endeavour to demonstrate from internal evidence that 
he did so, and in doing so, it is necessary frequently to quote 
the words of the narrative. 

The modesty and self-abnegation of the writer is the prin- 
cipal cause of difficulty, but this would not account for the want 
of any intimation throughout the history of the presence of the 
principal companion of Paul, except when such mention is neces- 
sary to the faithfulness of the narrative, and yet this is so 
remarkably the case as to demonstrate to us that Silas wrote 
the narrative. In Acts xv. 40, it is stated, “ And Paul chose 
Silas, and departed” (verse 41). “ And he. went through Syria 
and Cilicia” (chapter xvi. 1). “Then came he to Derbe and 
Lystra.’”? The question arises, Did not ‘Silas accompany Paul ? 
And if he did, why is it not ¢hey instead of he? Who wrote 
this part of the narrative? It proceeds, “ And a certain disciple 
was there named Timotheus” (verse 3). “Him would Paul 
have to'go forth with him”—not with them (verse 4). “ And as 
they went through the cities, they delivered them the decrees 
for to keep, that were ordained of the apostles and elders which 
were at Jerusalem.” To whom does the pronoun ¢hey in this 
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passage and in verses 6—8 refer? evidently to Paul and 
Timothy. Then where is Silas? Certainly not in their com. 
pany, if he did not write this part of the narrative which con- 
tains a history extending over many months, and recording 
facts which he was the messenger of the church to execute. 

In the ninth verse it is stated, that “a vision appeared to 
Paul in the night ;” verse 10, “ and after he had seen the vision 
immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredl 
gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel 
unto them.” Verse 11, “Therefore loosing from Troas, we came 
with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next day to 
Neapolis.” Verse 12, “And from thence to Philippi. And 
we were in that city abiding certain days.” In verses 13—16, 
18, the pronoun we is still used. And in verse 17, the words 
Paul and us. But subsequently these pronouns do not occur 
till chapter xx. 5, 6. To whom does this language refer? Silas 
had been omitted from the narrative; but when, after a con- 
siderable journey, Paul arrived at Lystra, and found Timothy, 
a young man whom he had previously known there, whom he 
would have to go forth with him, he is included in the mission 
by the pronoun they. The use of the pronoun we, in verse 10, 
has been thus commented on: “This is the first instance in which 
Luke refers to himself as being in company with Paul. It is 
hence probable that he joined Paul and Silas about this time; 
and it is evident that he attended him in his travels, as recorded 
throughout the remainder of the Acts.’’ This opinion expressed 
by Barnes is almost universally entertained, and has been ever 
since the time that it was suggested by Irenzeus. But this same 
commentator on verse 40 of the same chapter, somewhat incon- 
sistently remarks: “And departed. That is Paul and Silas 
departed. It would appear probable that Luke and Timothy 
remained at Philippi, or at least did not attend Paul and Silas. 
For Luke, who in chapter xvi. 10 uses the first person, and 
speaks of himself as with Paul and Silas, speaks of them now in 
the third person, implying that he was not with them until Paul 
had arrived at Troas (chapter xx. 5, 6), where Luke joined him 
from Philippi;”’ and commenting on this latter passage, 
“ Tarried for us. The word us here, shews that Luke had again 
joined Paul as his companion. In chapter xvi. 12, it appears 
that Luke was in Philippi, in the house of Lydia. Why he 
remained there, or why he did not attend Paul in his journeys 
to Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, etc., is not known. It is evi- 
dent, however, that he here joined him again.” These remarks 
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are not peculiar to Barnes; he merely follows the trodden path 
of most commentators. This is the amount of evidence pro- 
duced to prove that Luke was Paul’s travelling companion; and 
that he was the writer of the Gospel and the Acts; everything 
besides is the merest conjecture, some producing as proof the 
accuracy of his describing diseases, he being a physician, and 
asserting that the frequent ailments of the apostle rendered it 
requisite that he should have such a travelling companion; he 
is also supposed to have been an eminent painter.” 

Even the shrewd Paley adopts the same hypothesis, without 
suggesting one particle of proof that Luke joined Paul at Troas, 
either on his first or subsequent visits to that place. Paul was 
at Troas on his first journey towards Macedonia; he was also 
there and Silas with him when he awaited the return of Titus 
from Corinth eight years afterwards, and from thence went to 
Philippi, where it is asserted Luke was staying; how is it then 
that while he stayed at this time at Philippi, where Titus did 
meet him, and where probably he wrote his Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which he forwarded thence to Corinth, and 
awaited the report 6f how it had been received—how is it that 
we hear nothing whatever of Luke? Paul went thence into 
Greece, and remained three months; ‘ And when the Jews laid 
wait for him as he was about to sail into Syria.” (Acts xx. 3.) 
It appears from this passage that Paul had no intention to 
return through Macedonia to Troas ; but being prevented from 
accomplishing his purpose by the persecuting spirit of the Jews, 
his companions went before and tarried for him at Troas, 
while he retraced his course through Macedonia; but it is pre- 
dicated that these tarried not merely for Paul, but for us. (See 
verse 5.) Then somebody was left with Paul in Greece ; he had 
not yet departed for Macedonia, where it is supposed Luke 
awaited him. But we observe that the use of the pronouns he 
and they does not imply the absence of Silas, nor we the pre- 
sence of Luke. The alteration of the pronoun here occurs at 
Corinth, not at Philippi, which is the usual hypothesis. It may 
further be remarked here, that the same pronoun is used in 
verses 1 and 2 of Luke’s Gospel, where the writer identifies 
himself with those who received the communication of the 
Gospel from those who “from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word” (Luke 1. 2) ; consequently he did 
not receive these communications from Paul. The writer had 
altogether omitted Silas from the record till he is made a 
prisoner along with Paul, “They caught Paul and Silas” (verse 
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19). But apparently Silas had remained at Antioch, see Acts 
xv. 41; how then is he now at Philippi? there is no record of 
his having accompanied Paul thither, unless we assume that the 
word we includes him instead of Luke, as others maintain ; and 
if so, then the whole narrative is easy and consistent, but upon 
no other principle is it so. 

But now suppose Luke to be the writer, is it consistent to 
suppose that an educated gentleman, a beloved physican, would 
make Silas, Paul’s chosen companion, of whom he had recently 
spoken with such high encomium, who had been commissioned 
by the Church of Jerusalem with this very decree which Paul is 
now delivering to the churches, who was a prophet, and a chief 
man among the brethren, even while Paul was a persecuting 
Pharisee, would he make him a mere cypher and negation, 
while he writes of Timothy with all honour as the companion 
of Paul in the ministry? We think the proposition to be incre. 
dible. 

But to proceed. After Paul and Silas were released from 
prison at Philippi, they departed, and “when they had passed 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica :” 
meeting with persecution there, they escaped by night to Berea, 
their persecutors following them; thence Paul was conducted 
to Athens. Silas and Timothy remaining behind at Berea, 
afterwards returned to Thessalonica to comfort the brethren by 
desire of Paul (1 Thess. i. 1, 2). 

Paul waited for them at Athens alone, until departing thence 
he went to Corinth. After a short period Silas and Timotheus 
came to him there, and then unitedly they continued their 
ministry for three years. But in the narrative, Paul is spoken 
of only by the terms Paul and he till chapter xx. Leaving 
Corinth, Paul sailed thence into Syria (Acts xviii. 18), calling 
in the way at Ephesus (verse 19), from thence he sailed to 
Ceesarea, and having gone up and saluted the Church at Jeru- 
salem, he went to Antioch (verse 22) ; then over all the country 
of Phrygia and Galatia (verse 23); and passing through the 
upper coasts, came to Ephesus (Acts xix. 1) ; and remained there 
nearly three years (verse 22). We are now informed that “he 
sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, 
Timothy and Erastus.” The object of this mission is stated in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 10). It is evident 
from the above passage that he had others that ministered to 
him, and we find subsequently, when he wrote his Second 
Epistle, that Silas was with him in Macedonia, “ For the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, even by 
me and Silvanus and Timotheus” (2 Cor. i. 19). But in the 
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narrative the name of Silas never again occurs, and it might be 
supposed that he was never more in Paul’s society had we not 
the proof that he was, which is derived by a nice comparison 
of the Epistles with the Acts of the Apostles. And from them 
we hope to prove that he was always with him in his journeys, 
that he was the writer of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, and perhaps Colossians, jointly with Paul and others, 
and acting as Paul’s amanuensis, and this so completely, as to 
bring him from Corinth with Paul, where the plural pronouns 
are resumed as noticed above. The use of this pronoun is con- 
tinned throughout the remainder of the history, and unmistak- 
ably connects the writer, whoever he is, with the Apostle, until 
his two years’ residence at Rome; when the book and the record 
is as abruptly closed as the former record of the labours of 
the twelve apostles was at the fifteenth chapter. At this period, 
Luke is manifestly with Paul at Rome, being mentioned by him 
in the Epistles of Colossians and Philemon, and likewise during 
his second residence there. He says, “ For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand,” and exhorts 
Timothy to “do thy diligence to come to me shortly,” “ only Luke 
is with me” (2 Tim. iv.6). We ask, then, why does he not con- 
tinue the record? Dr. Stroud remarks:—‘ Even the warm 
attachment of Luke was unequal to the test, and by his want 
of firmness, at the critical moment when it was most required, 
may probably be explained the singular fact that although in 
Rome at the time, and a report of his trial would have been of 
the highest interest and value, far more so than the celebrated 
defence in the presence of Festus and Agrippi, the book abruptly 
terminates just before it took place, without noticing its occur- 
rence or result.” And Barnes remarks, “ Why Luke closed his 
history here is not known. It may have been that he was not 
afterwards the companion of Paul, or that he might have been 
removed by death. It is agreed on all hands that he did not 
attend Paul in his subsequent travels, and we should infer from 
the conclusion of this book that he did not survive the Apostle, 
as it is almost incredible if he did, that he did not mention his 
release and death.” Did this writer ever read the last chapter 
of the Second Epistle of Timothy? Luke was evidently a 
resident at Rome, and Paul had formed his acquaintance there ; 
but there is no trace whatever of his ever having travelled with 
Paul. Whereas, if Silas is the historian, his silence upon this 
part of the subject is easily explained by the mention Peter 
makes of him in the close of his first epistle as being with him 
in Babylonia when he wrote it, and forwarded it by him to the 
Churches at Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia ; 
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consequently he was not in Rome, either to witness or record 
these events. Mark, who was with Paul when the Epistle to 
the Colossians was written at Rome, was now with Peter and 
Silvanus, but in the second Epistle of Timothy he says to him, 
“Take Mark and bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me 
for the ministry.” It appears from this, that at this period 
Paul’s usual companions are all in Asia, and that he is anxious 
for the return of Mark and Timothy. It is probable that they 
had all accompanied him in his last journey to Jerusalem and 
Asia Minor, and that from some cause, not related, they had 
been separated from each other. 

We will now endeavour to confirm this opinion relative to 
Silas by evidence from the Epistles. After Silas and Timothy 
had come to Paul at Corinth, they wrote the First Epistle to 
Thessalonians. (Conybeare and Howson, in their splendid work, 
state that these epistles were written solely by Paul, but we 
prefer the opinion of Paley, viz., “The history brings Paul and 
Silas and Timothy together at Corinth, soon after the preaching 
of the Gospel at Thessalonica; the epistle is written in the name 
of the three persons, who consequently must have been together 
at the time, and speaks throughout of the ministry at Thessa- 
lonica.”’) In this epistle they refer to the success of their 
labours among them, to their persecution at Philippi, to Paul 
sending them back from Berea, and their arrival at Corinth, 
using the plural pronoun; but from chap. iv. 9, Paul says, “ Ye 
have no need that J write to you;” and to the close of the 
epistle uses the singular pronoun. The Second is also a joint 
epistle, and the plural pronoun is used throughout, except chap. 
ii. 5, and chap. iii. 17, in which it is said, ‘“ The salutation of 
me, Paul, with mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle. So J write.’ So that Paul only wrote the salutation 
with his own hand. Timothy, from the manner he is spoken 
of, could not be the writer ; and we are left to the only alterna- 
tive that Silvanus was the amanuensis of the three, unless we 
are to suppose that a fourth person was employed by them in 
this capacity. In chap. iii. of First Epistle Paul says, “We 
thought it good to be left at Athens alone, and sent Timotheus 
and our fellow-labourer (not naming him) to establish you ;” 
and in the sixth verse, “ Now when Timotheus came from you 
to us;” not mentioning our fellow-labourer at all: but what 
says the history (Acts xviii. 5)? ‘“ When Silas and Timotheus 
were come from Macedonia.” Is not this very like the frequent 
omission of the name of Silas in the history, and does it not 
betray the same handwriting ? 
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The First Epistle to the Corinthians was sent jointly by Paul 
and Sosthenes from Ephesus. Paul at Corinth had abode with 
Priscilla and Aquila, following his profession ; and now at Ephesus 
he sends their greetings, and those of the Church which is in 
their house. Having heard of the irregularities which had crept 
into the Corinthian Church, he was himself deterred from going 
thither according to his wishes and intentions; but he sent to 
them Timothy, with Erastus (Acts xix. 22), that they might 
bring them into remembrance of his ways which be in Christ 
(Ist Epistle, chap. iv. 17). He determined therefore to remain 
at Ephesus till after Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8) ; during that pe- 
riod the uproar took place (Acts xix. 29), which nearly cost him 
his life. Of these afflictions he speaks in the Second Epistle 
(see chap. i. 4—12). He speaks of others participating with 
him in these afflictions, as they had been in his ministrations to 
them; “ For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached 
among you by us, even by me, and Silvanus and Timotheus ” 
(chap. i. 19). The word, ws, here alludes to the period of suffer- 
ing at Ephesus, and to the period of writing this Second Epistle 
at Philippi, shewing clearly that Silas was with Paul at Ephesus, 
and also at Philippi, and that they intended together to proceed 
to Corinth. It also shews that Silas was a party in writing this 
epistle, and to the identity of style in these epistles with that 
of the Thessalonians and Acts, especially in the singular manner 
of using the pronouns. After the uproar at Ephesus, Paul left 
to go to Macedonia (Acts xx. 2, 3), whence he wrote the Second 
Epistle ; and after remaining there some time, went into Greece, 
and abode there three months: this is all that is recorded in the 
history of his second visit to Greece and Corinth. But in the 
Second Epistle, by Paul and Timothy (why the name of Silas is 
not here introduced, seeing it is so soon after as the 19th verse, 
may be a question), which is written with much thankfulness to 
God for his mercy in preserving in danger, and filling them with 
joy by the coming of Titus (chap. ii. 4), whom he had expected 
to meet at Troas, but who had now come to him in Philippi; 
in speaking of his troubles in Ephesus, he says, “ For we 
would not have you ignorant of our trouble, which came to us 
in Asia, that we were pressed above strength, inasmuch that we 
despaired even of life”? (2nd Epistle, chap. i. 17). After a few 
verses, Paul says, ‘“ When J was thus minded (i. e., to pay them 
a second visit), did J use lightness of speech. But as God is 
true, owe word to you was not yea and nay. For the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you, by us, even 
by me, and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay” 
(verses 18, 19). This passage clearly proves that Silas is in- 
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cluded when the plural pronoun is so frequently used in this 
epistle. “If our gospel is hid—we preach not ourselves—our- 
selves your servants.” The same continual interchange of the 
singular and plural pronouns, which distinguishes the other writ- 
ings referred to, marks this epistle, as well as other peculiarities 
of style, with a marked abnegation of Silas. The Epistle to the 
Colossians has the same peculiarities, with this exception, that 
we have not traced any other reason for attributing it to Silas. 
It is from Paul and Timotheus, and in it occurs the passage, 
“Luke, the beloved physician, greeteth thee.” The Epistle to 
the Galatians was by Paul, and he says, “ Ye see how large a 
letter I have written to you, with my own hands.” (We are 
aware of the criticisms, which make this to mean, in how large 
letters.) We cannot doubt that this was almost his last epistle 
(see chap. vi. 17). In that to Philemon, he says, “1, Paul, have 
written it with mine own hand.” That to Ephesus (perhaps 
Laodicea) bears marks of being entirely his own. That to the 
Philippians is from Paul and Timothy, but is entirely with the 
singular pronoun. Neither of these epistles is written in the 
style of the others, and a careful perusal will convince any 
person of the facts. That to the Romans bears likewise the 
marks of being Paul’s own epistle, although written by Tertius. 
The Epistles to Timothy and Titus are unmistakeably his own 
writing. That to the Hebrews has Paul’s style throughout, but 
bears no name ; it was written at Rome, after Timothy was set 
at liberty, and intimates an intention to visit the Hebrews in 
company with him, consequently dates from the first imprison- 
ment. 

We have seen that Paul came into Greece, and Silas and 
Timothy with him: he remained there three months.” He pro- 
posed to go to Syria by sea, but the Jews laid wait for him ; he 
therefore sent several of his companions, including Timothy, 
(by sea) to Troas, there to tarry for Paul and Silas, who return- 
ing through Macedonia, (we) sailed from Philippi, and came to 
Troas in five days, and remained there seven days; and we went 

before to ship, and sailed to Assos, there intending to take 
in Paul; and when he met us at Assos, we took him in, and 
came to Mitylene, Chios, Samos, Trogyllium, Miletus, from 
whence he sent to Ephesus, and called for the elders of the 
Church. Then to Coos, Rhodes, Patara, and finding a ship sail- 
ing to Phoenicia we went aboard and set forth, and landed at 
Tyre, and after remaining there seven days came to Ptolemais, 
and the next day to Cesarea, and entered into the house of 
Philip. It is unnecessary to follow the further course of the 
history, till his arrival at Rome, and residence there for two 
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years in his own hired house; the statement of which closes the 
history. 

We have thus imperfectly shewn, that there is no sufficient 
proof to support the hypothesis that Luke was the constant 
companion, fellow-traveller, aud worker with Paul, or to con- 
nect him in any way with the gospel bearing his name, or the 
Acts of the Apostles. That Silas was the early companion of 
the apostles and first Christian disciples ; that he was so highly 
esteemed by them, as to be entrusted with a most important 
commission to the churches of Antioch and Asia Minor; that in 
that capacity he went with Paul, and subsequently became his 
travelling companion ; that although very slight allusion is made 
to him, he can be traced in his company from Antioch, through 
Asia Minor, to Philippi, then to Thessalonica, Berea, and Co- 
rinth ; that he is joined with Paul and Timotheus in writing the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians; that in the course of Paul’s 
journey to Jerusalem, and thence through Galatia and Phrygia 
and to Ephesus, he is found with him there, after Timothy is 
sent before to Corinth; he is next found with him at Philippi, 
from whence he went to Coriuth; from Corinth he returned 
with him to Macedonia, and, as stated above, to Jerusalem and 
Rome; and was a person from his station, character, residence, 
and position, eminently qualified to write the narratives ; and 
that there is sufficient internal evidence to form a conclusion of 
the highest probability, that to him, instead of Luke, they should 
be attributed. 

R. 








GERAR AND ITS PHILISTINE INHABITANTS. 


We have always wondered how Dr. Robinson could so lightly 
reject the claims of Wady el Jerir to represent at least a portion 
of the ancient kingdom of Gerar. He acknowledges the iden- 
tity of name: “Jerdér in Arabic (he says) corresponds to the 
Hebrew Gerar ; but neither the position nor the character of 
this wady admit the supposition of its being the same with the 
Gerar of Scripture. This lay much nearer to Gaza, in the 
country of the Philistines, and was very fertile.”* In his subse- 
quent visit to Gaza, he tells us, ‘‘ We made minute and par- 
ticular inquiries after several places, which appear to have lain 
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towards the south and south-east of Gaza, such as Lachish, 
Tiklag, Gerar, and others; but could hear or find no vestige of 
them. We afterwards repeated the same inquiries among the 
Arabs of the plain, but with no better success. Of Gerar, ora 
name answering to it, some of the Christians of Gaza thought 
they had heard in the south; but the people of the country 
knew nothing of it. According to the ancient accounts, Gerar 
lay in or near a valley, which would seem to be no other than 
the great Wady Sheriah, or one of its branches. This Wady, as 
we have seen, was said to receive Wady es-Seba’, which comes 
down from Beersheba; and we know that Gerar was near the 
land of the Philistines, and Isaac went up from it directly to 
Beersheba, which was not far distant.’” 

With all deference to this learned writer, to whom the cause 
of Biblical research is. so much indebted, we venture to dispute 
the accuracy of each of the points thus slightly indicated by him. 

I. The position is surely all that could be wished, even assum- 
ing Dr. Robinson’s own theory of the site of Kadesh to be cor- 
rect; for it is situated in a line between ’Ain el Weibeh and 
Jebel es-Sur, near Suez,’ just as Gerar was in the Negeb or south 
country, between Kadesh and Shur (Gen. xx. 1). 

II. Wady el Jerdr is crossed by the regular caravan-road 
from Hebron, vid Beersheba and Moilihhi or Muweileh? to 
Egypt, as a glance at Kiepert’s or Zimmermann’s maps will 
prove. Precisely so must it have been with Gerar; for Isaac, 
when he came thither, was on his way to Egypt (Gen. xxvi. 1, 2), 
either from Hebron, Beersheba, or Lahairoi, all of which were 
then, as now, on the great central road from Canaan to Egypt 
(cf. Gen. xlvi. 1—6). 

III. Dr. Robinson argues that Wady el Jerdr cannot be the 
ancient Gerar, because it does not equal it in fertility. This 
difficulty is purely imaginary, and arises from his confounding 
the valley (nachal, Gen. xxvi. 17) of Gerar (which we identify 
with the Wady el Jerdr) with the country of the same name 
(ver. 12), of which it formed only a part, possibly the most 
remote part. Nothing is said in connexion with the valley of 
Gerar, which would lead us to expect extraordinary fertility. It 
was in some other locality, nearer to the city of Gerar, that 
Isaac sowed, and received a hundredfold (cf. ver. 6, 12, with 16 
—20. Of Wady Khuberah, an extensive valley south-east of 








» Bib. Res., vol, ii., p. 383. 

* Williams’ Holy City, quoted with approval by Professor Tuch in J. 8. L., 
July, 1848; p. 89. ° 

4 Hagar’s well (Williams’ Holy City, vol. i., p. 465; Ritter’s Erdk., xiv., 
1086; Tuch in J. S. L., July, 1848; p. 94.) 
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Gaza, Dr. Robinson was told by his Arab guide Tuweileb, a 
trusty and well-informed man, that it “is very fertile, and yields 
good crops of grain.’ The position of this valley (not far from 
the capital, as we shall see presently), together with its produc- 
tiveness, seem to fulfil every requirement of this part of the 
narrative, while they confirm our view of Isaac’s subsequent 
movements. Not until considerably after the ingathering of this 
abundant harvest (for which, we must remember, he was in- 
debted to the special blessing of God, ver. 12) did he take up 
his abode in the valley of Gerar, which, from the circumstances 
detailed in the sacred history, must have been at some distance 
from the capital. ‘“ And Abimelech said unto Isaac, Go from 
us; for thou art much mightier than we. And Isaac departed 
thence, and pitched his tent in the valley of Gerar, and dwelt 
there” (ver. 16,17). That the Wady el Jerar is not without 
its attractions as a place of residence, and that its immediate 
neighbourhood, partly arable, partly pastoral, was well adapted 
for an ancient settlement, is evident even from the testimony of 
Dr. Robinson himself. Thus of Wady Muzeiri’ah, adjoining 
Wady Jerdr on the south, he says, “This whole basin was full 
of shrubs and vegetation, and seemed capable of tillage. Indeed, 
in several spots we saw traces of rude ploughing ; and were told 
that in years of rain the Arabs are accustomed to plough and 
sow here. A thin, meagre grass was springing up in various 
places (April 10). Such spots as these we had not seen nor 
heard of, since passing Wady Ghurnudel on the Gulf of Suez. 
In all the region of the Tawarah, the Amran, and the Haiwat, 
there are none. We now ascended along a narrow wady to the 
top of another sloping parallel ridge. .. . Vegetation continued 
quite to the summit, consisting of shrubs and thin tufts of 
slender grass. This point commands a wide view over a broad 
open tract of country. ... Through the plain before us passed 
down Wady Jerdr.... Around us vegetation seemed more abun- 
dant, and camels were at pasture on our left.”/ Two hours 
north of Wady Jerdr, he “ came upon three broad and shallow 
water-courses, full of the shrub retem,”’—the “juniper” of our 
English versions, but really the Spanish broom, on which the 
flocks delight to feed. Then follows the Wady Jaifah, “very 
broad and full of pasture; ... where are many spots tilled and 
sown by the Tiydhah. ... In it many camels were browsing.” 
Other notices to the same effect follow; but we will only men- 
tion one more, which seems greatly to strengthen the evidence 





* Bib. Res., vol. i., p. 298. S Ibid., vol. i., pp. 277, 278. 
& Ibid., p. 279. 
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already adduced, that the country from Wady Jerdr northwards 
was included in the land of Gerar: “ After crossing the water. 
course (in Wady Muweilih, communicating probably with Ha. 
gar’s fountain), we came upon a broad tract of tolerably fertile 
soil, capable of tillage, and apparently once tilled. Across the 
whole tract the remains of long ranges of low stone-walls were 
visible, which probably once served as the divisions of cultivated 
fields. The Arabs call them el Muzeiri’t, ‘little plantations,” 
We afterwards saw many such walls, which obviously were not 
constructed by the present race of Arab inhabitants, but must 
be referred back to an earlier period. We neither saw nor heard 
of any site of ruins in this valley; it may have been tilled by 
the inhabitants of some place not far remote.’”! 

Of the valley of Gerar nothing is actually recorded in Scrip. 
ture but the discovery of one or more wells of “ springing 
water.” Now it so happens that from Wady Lussan (about two 
hours south of Wady Jerir) a path diverges from the main route, 
‘leading (Dr. Robinson was informed) to some rain-water in 
the rocks at the head of Wady Jerir, and falling into the road 
again further on.”* One would like to be quite certain as to 
this collection of water (which no traveller appears to have 
visited) not being a bona fide spring. It seems scarcely probable 
that a beaten path would lead to anything short of a “ well of 
living water,” such as Esek was. However this may be, nothing 
could more easily happen than that the well or wells which 
Abraham originally dug, and which had been filled up by the 
Philistines, may have again shared the same fate. ‘ Water,” 
says Burckhardt, “is readily found by digging, in every fertile 
valley in Arabia, and wells are thus easily formed, which are 
quickly filled up again by the sands.’ To this constantly ope- 
rating cause is to be added the apprehension of the Philistines, 
lest (as Dr. Kitto suggests) “by the formation of such wells, 
they should be understood to create a lien in the lands in which 
they lay, and thus acquire an indefeasible right of occupation, 
or rather of possession.” While therefore we should not be 





* See the reference toa wady of this name cited above, and compare the 
Hebrew yw (Isa. xix. 7). Burckhardt, when travelling between Aleppo and 
Hamah, found the same usage still existing. ‘‘ Wherever,” he says, “ in these 
parts the soil admits of culture, wheat and barley are sown among the rocks. 
If such spots are distant from a village, the cultivators pitch a few tents for the 
purpose of watching the seed and crop; such encampments are called Mezraa 





(Eyr*).”"—Travels in Syria, p. 281. This explains the absence of ruins remarked 
by Dr. Robinson. 

i Bib. Res., vol. i., p. 281. * Ibid., vol. i., p. 277. 

' Travels in Syria, p. 474. 

™ Pict. Hist. of Pal., p. 61. Does not the existence of two wells at Beer- 
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concerned or surprised if no spring should now be found in 
Wady Jertir, we still think that a thorough exploration of the 
valley might lead to interesting results ; and we commend this 
subject, as well as Isaac’s subsequent route northwards, to the 
attention of some future traveller. It is not quite clear whether 
we should look for the well Sitnah (mew) also in Wady Jerir ; 
or whether we have not a trace of it in the Wady esh-Shutein 


(yelatd!)," which falls into the Beersheba road at Wady er- 


Ruhaibeh. In this latter name Dr. Robinson himself cannot 
help being struck with the resemblance to Rehoboth, Isaac’s 
third well. But the presence of extensive ruins in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood (since identified as those of Zephath, after- 
wards Hormah, still called Sebita),° for which his theory of 
Kadesh and Zephath made him unprepared, completely puzzled 
him. Moreover, having rejected the idea of Wady Jerir being 
the valley of Gerar, he was bound in consistency to refuse the 
claims of Wady er-Ruhaibeh also, as being too far south to har- 
monize with his preconceived theory of the position of Gerar. 
His own description, however, of this valley contributes so essen- 
tially to the proof of its identity with Isaac’s encampment, that 
we cannot do better than quote a portion of it: ‘ On the accli- 
vity of the eastern hill we found traces of wells; a deep cistern, 
or rather cavern, which seemed to have been used as such; and 
a fine circular threshing-floor, evidently antique. . . . Starting 
at half-past five o’clock, we proceeded on a general course north- 
east down Wady er-Ruhaibeh, which becomes broad? and arable, 
with rounded hills on either side. . . . As we advanced, the valley 
became quite green with grass ; and in a season of ordinary rain 
would be verdant and full of luxuriant herbage. The birds were 
now more frequent, warbling forth their carols, and filling the 
air with melody. We noticed the quail with his whistle, and 
the lark with her song ; besides many smaller warblers. ~ In the 


5? 
course of the day, we heard also the notes of the nightingale. 





sheba, of equal antiquity, and ‘‘ some distance apart” (Bib. Res., vol. i., pp. 
300, 301), illustrate this point, while at the same time it explains the double 
inauguration related in Gen. xxi. and xxvi., which some have referred to the 
same transaction, interpreting the earlier account on the principle of anticipa- 
tion? The whole tenor of chap. xxvi. seems to shew that Isaac found it neces- 
sary to reassert his hereditary rights by digging a new well. These wells must 
always have been a most valuable and coveted possession ; and to this day the 
tight of watering there is vested equally in the two Arab tribes, Dhullam and 
Tiyéhah (Ibid., vol. ii., p. 473). 
Pa " It will be observed that the primary letters in both words are identically 

€ same. 

* Williams’ Holy City, vol. i., p. 465; Prof. Tuck, J. S. L., vol. ii., pp. 93, 94. 

” “ Now hath the Lord made room for us,””—hence the name Rehoboth, from 
am “broad.” 
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At half-past six a ruined village was on the left-hand hill. Five 
minutes later we left Wady er-Ruhaibeh running north-west, 
...and passed up a small side valley.’”” It is much to be 
regretted that just at this point, where a discovery so interesting 
as that of the veritable well of Isaac was within his grasp, Dr. 
Robinson should have allowed himself to proceed without exa- 
mining the “ruined village,” or the valley beyond, and thus 
have deprived both himself of a rare gratification, and us of the 
benefit of his minute and exact observation. But, for reasons 
already mentioned, he felt no special interest in this spot, and 
moreover he was eager to explore the ruins of Khulasah, which 
were only a few miles distant. Happily his account is supple- 
mented, as to the most important particulars, by that of Mr. 
Rowlands, who found, close to Sebita, ‘an ancient well of livin 

and good water,” bearing the significant name, “ Bir Rohébeh.” 
If to the former traveller’s graphic description of the valley, 
with its ample expanse and cheerful verdure, and to the latter’s 
discovery of the well, still retaining its well-known title, we add 
the further coincidences, that the context shews Rehoboth to 
have been between the valley of Gerar and Beersheba, just as 
Bir er-Ruhaibeh is between Wady el Jerir and Bir es-Seba’, 
and that as Isaac “ went up from thence to Beersheba,” so Dr. 
Robinson tells us “ the ascent was long and gradual,””*—we think 
we have said quite enough to convince any unbiassed judgment 
that the identification is complete. 

IV. Dr. Robinson maintains that Gerar “lay much nearer 
to Gaza,” than the position of Wady Jerir would imply. 

Now we are quite willing to admit that Wady Jerdr must 
have been at or near the southern extremity of the country of 
Gerar, and that its capital, bearing the same name, to which 
Isaac went in the first instance (Gen. xxvi. 1, 6—8), was pro- 
bably situated at the spot, “three hours 8.S.E. of Gaza,” where 
Mr. Rowlands discovered traces of an ancient city called ‘ Khirbet 
el Gerar,”’ the ruins of Gerar.”" The territory of Gerar, as we 
shall soon discover, could not have extended much further north 
than this. Nor could it have included Beersheba ; for it is ex- 
pressly said that Abimelech and Phicol, after their covenant with 
Abraham at that place, “ returned into the land of the Philis- 
tines” (Gen. xxi. 32). In like manner, the country ofthe 
Tiydhah (their modern successors) extends only “ to the vicinity 





¢ Bib. Res., vol. i., pp. 295-6. 
’ Williams’ Holy City, vol. i., p. 465. 

* Vol. i., p. 300. 

* Qy Jerar ? which would be the Arabic equivalent for the Hebrew Gerar. 
“ Williams’ Holy City, vol. i., p. 464; Ritter’s Ardk., vol. xiv., pp.1084-5. 
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of Gaza and Beersheba.””* Its boundary, therefore, must have 
taken a south-easterly course from Khirbet el Gerar, and pro- 
bably followed the direction of the modern route from Gaza, 
which joins the great caravan-road between central Canaan and 
Egypt at the entrance of Wady er-Ruhaibeh.” There seems to 
be some corfirmation of this in the fact, that between Wady el 
Abyad on the south, and the head of Wady er-Ruhaibeh on the 
north, is a range of “ swelling hills,”* whose name Dr. Robinson 
does not appear to have ascertained, but which are called in 
Zimmermann’s map, “Jebel el Garra.” The latter word may 
be a corruption of Gerar; and if so, these heights would form 
a natural boundary in this direction. This may also serve to 
explain Isaac’s immunity from molestation when once he had 
reached Rehoboth ; as though he were now beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the king of Gerar. ‘The southern boundary, whether 
we place it at Wady Jerar, or a little to the south of Wady 
Muzeiri’ah, where, we are told, “ the region or desert of the Tih 
ends,”* would naturally follow the course of the Wady el’ Arish, 
into which both those wadys fall, and which was afterwards the 
southern limit of Judah (Joshua xv. 4). But we are not to 
suppose that any portion of the sea coast belonged to Gerar ; 
for we are expressly told that “the towns and villages” extend- 
ing to the nachal of Egypt (Wady el ’Arish) pertained to Gaza 
(Joshua xv. 47), and that the whole coast, “ from Sihor, which 
is before Egypt, even unto the borders of Ekron northward, is 
counted unto the Canaanite” (Joshua xiii. 3; ef. Zeph. ii. 5). 
This is strikingly illustrated by Dr. Robinson’s account of the 
respective pasture-grounds of the Tiydhah and Terdbin,’ and 
helps us to determine the western boundary of Gerar, which 
must have been drawn at some distance from the sea, corre- 
sponding to the line of demarcation between these two Arab 
tribes; while its eastern limit would be clearly defined -by the 
rocky and mountainous district now occupied by the ’Azazimeh.° 

V. We are now in a position to deal with the question ob- 
viously arising from Dr. Robinson’s principal objection. He 
argues that Gerar cannot have been so far south as Wady el 
Jerir, because it “lay much nearer to Gaza, in the country of 
the Philistines.’ Now if the learned Doctor affirms, as we un- 
derstand him to do, that the Philistines of the time of Abraham 
and Isaac inhabited the same country as those who figure so 
conspicuously in the days of Samson and David, we venture, 





* Bib. Res., vol. i., p. 274. 

¥ Ibid., vol. i., pp. 289, 291. = Ibid., vol. i., p. 288. 

* Dr. Robinson, Bib. Res., vol. i., p. 274. 

’ Thid., vol. i., p. 274. © Ibid., vol. i., pp. 274, 276, 278. 
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with all respect, to join issue with him, and to maintain that 
there are no grounds whatever for believing that the count 
along the Mediterranean in the Shephelah or Lowland, which 
we know to have been inhabited by the Philistines from the days 
of Joshua downwards, was occupied by them in the times of the 
patriarchs. On the contrary, we are distinctly informed that 
not only on Abraham’s first arrival at Sichem, and after his 
return from Egypt, “the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled 
then in the land” (Gen. xii. 6; xiii. 7), but that this continued 
to be the case even 200 years later, in the days of Jacob (Gen, 
xxxiv. 80). Now with regard to the territory assigned to the 
Canaanites (not as the representatives of the entire nation west 
of the Jordan, conquered by Joshua, but as an individual tribe), 
we are fortunately at no loss. For, besides the intimations 
already adduced, it is expressly declared in Gen. x. 19 (on which 
we presume Dr. Robinson partly relies) that ‘‘ the border of the 
Canaanite was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, unto Gaza;” 
i. ¢., its western boundary extended southwards as far as Gaza, 
in the direction of Gerar, which obviously lay still further south, 
Compare with this passage Gen. xiii. 10, where, it is evident, 
Zoar is mentioned, not as the extreme limit of vision, for it is 
physically impossible that Zoar could have been seen from the 
point (east of Bethel) where Lot stood, but that he looked in 
the direction of Zoar. See the same idiom, Gen. x. 30; xxv. 18. 
When, on the other hand, it is intended to express the actual 
attainment of the place specified, the conjunction w or ™ pre- 
cedes the verb qx or m2, as in Gen. xix. 22, where (as curiously 
as conveniently) the reference is again to Lot and Zoar: this 
time, however, Lot does more than look towards Zoar,—he 
actually sets foot in it. Other instances of this essentially dif- 
ferent idiom occur in Deut. i. 31; ix. 7; xi. 5; Judges vi. 4; xi. 
33; Ruth i. 19; 1 Sam. xvii. 52; 2 Sam. v. 25; 1 Kings xviii. 
46. We learn, therefore, from Gen. x. 19, not only that Gaza 
was the southernmost city of the Canaanitish possessions, but 
also, incidentally, that the country of Gerar extended to an in- 
definite distance beyond. 

The Perizzites, who are always mentioned in connexion with 
the Canaanites, may, for this reason, also be looked for in the 
region afterwards known as Philistia. Accordingly we find 
traces of them in 1 Sam. vi. 18, where the words translated 
“country villages” are literally “ villages of the Perizzites.” 
It appears to us, therefore, very clear that “the land (yx) of the 
Philistines,” spoken of in Genesis, is not that low-lying plain, 
bordering on the Mediterranean, of vast extent, and rich pro- 
ductiveness, so familiar to us as their subsequent abode, and 
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which, partly from its physical characteristics, and partly per- 
haps to distinguish it from the undulating region formerly occu- 
ied by them, is sometimes called the “field” or “ plain (me) of 
the Philistines” (1 Sam. vi. 1; xxvii. 5, 7,11). That was still 
held by its original occupants, the Canaanites and Perizzites, 
whose frontier city was Gaza, the most southerly of those which 
afterwards constituted the Philistine Pentapolis. And not only 
was their country different, but they themselves bore small re- 
semblance to the Philistines of Joshua and David. Their habits 
were pastoral, as befitted a people dwelling, not as yet by the 
sea shore, but altogether in the interior; while their petty 
jealousy of Abraham and Isaac indicates a very different state of 
things from that which, at a later period, presents them to us 
as a powerful and warlike nation. By putting together the inci- 
dental notices respecting them scattered through the sacred 
pages, we are enabled to form a very definite notion of the suc- 
cessive stages of their national history. Descended from Mizraim, 
the son of Ham (Gen. x. 6, 13, 14), they appear to have been 
expelled from Caphtor in Lower Egypt, in one of the political 
convulsions of those early times (Jer. xlvii. 4; Amos ix. 7) ; or 
what is more probable, they were an amalgamation of several 
kindred tribes, the refugees of successive Egyptian revolutions. 
This may account for the different names by which they were 
designated,—Philistim, Caphtorim, Cherethim. The charge pre- 
ferred against the sons of Jacob of being spies who had come to 
see “the nakedness of the land,’—the depopulated state of 
Goshen, although one of the richest provinces of Egypt, and 
the subsequent accession of “a new (or alien) king, who knew 
not Joseph,”—all tend to illustrate the rise, progress, and even- 
tual consolidation of the Philistine polity. The circumstances 
under which this race effected a settlement in the country where 
Abraham first met with them, are related in Deut. ii. 23: “The 
Avims which dwelt in Hazerim even unto Azza (Gaza), the 
Caphtorims, which came forth out of Caphtor, destroyed them, 
and dwelt in their stead.” That the district here called Ha- 
zerim was situated in the “south country” (Gen. xx. 1), and 
was in fact identical with Gerar, is apparent, we think, not only 
from the meaning of the word onwn, which is descriptive of the 
pastoral enclosures of a nomade race, thus exactly agreeing with 
the characteristics of this district already illustrated, but also 
from the enumeration of places in the extreme south of Judah 
(afterwards allotted to Simeon) contained in Joshua xv. 3, 21— 
82; xix. 1—8; in which the number of Hazors mentioned is 
80 remarkable, that we cannot be surprised to find that one of 
its names is derived from the circumstance. 
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Nor is this the only intimation we seem to have of the oceu. 
pation of Gerar by the Philistines, prior to their settlement on 
the sea coast. In 1 Chron. iv. 39, etc., we have an account of 
an exploratory expedition of the Simeonites in the reign of 
Hezekiah : “ And they went to the entrance of Gedor, even unto 
the east side of the valley, to seek pasture for their flocks. And 
they found fat pasture and good, and the land was wide (rm, 
cf. Gen. xxvi. 22), and quiet, and peaceable; for they of Ham 
had dwelt there of old.’ The locality here called Gedor presents 
no small difficulty : for the only direction in which the Simeon. 
ites could possibly enlarge their borders was the tract of country 
which lay to their south; and no place of that name is else. 
where mentioned in connexion with any part of this region. 
The only Gedor at all answering to the description in Chronicles 
is the district el-Jeidir, lying south of Damascus and east of 
Mount Hermon,‘ which is more familiar to us under its Latin 
form Iturea (Luke iii. 1). In default of any better solution of 
the mystery, Mr. Forster does not hesitate to send these Simeon. 
ite adventurers, dwelling in the far south of the kingdom of 
Judah, on a Quixotic expedition to that remote trans-jordanic 
region!’ Dr. Robinson can only suggest a possible reference to 
the Gedor of the mountains of Judah, still called Jedir, and 
exactly twelve miles from Jerusalem! With characteristic cau- 
tion, however, he admits that there is a doubt on the subject/ 

We submit that every difficulty is removed by the alteration 
of a single letter of the Hebrew; and for this we are not with- 
out good authority. In the first place, there is the notorious 
fact that the letters 1 and 4, from their great similarity, have fre- 
quently been confounded with each other by the Hebrew copy- 
ists. Thus in 2 Sam. viii. 13, David is represented as smiting 
the Syrians, while in 1 Chron. xviii. 12, the same event is 
referred to in connexion with the Edomites. The latter reading 
(ow), which from the context is evidently the correct one, ena- 
bles us to rectify the former (mx), while it shews us how easily 
such mistakes may arise. Again, in 2 Kings xvi. 6, the Syrians 
(ore) are said to have “come to Elath (on the Red Sea), and 
dwelt there unto this day ;” a most improbable circumstance. 
Fortunately the Keri and an immense number of MSS. have 
orm, a reading which is confirmed by the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. 

But in addition to the argument arising from this constant 
liability to confound the two letters, we have reason to believe 





4 Burckh., Syr., pp. 284-6. 
¢ Hist. Geog. Arab., vol. i., pp. 20-1. 
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that such is actually the case in the passage before us. The 
Septuagint must have had ~ and not +» in the Hebrew text 
from which they translated, for they here read Tepapa. Now, 
as they could have had no possible motive in this instance for 
not reproducing the Hebrew original, we think we are fairly 
warranted in reading “‘ Gerar” instead of “ Gedor.” And thus 
the whole passage will be found to constitute an admirable epi- 
tome of the foregoing remarks on the country of Gerar and its 
former inhabitants, while it furnishes the only probable explana- 
tio of the concluding clause: “for they of Ham (viz., the 
Mizraimite Philistines or Cherethites from Caphtor) had dwelt 
there of old.” 

We have only to add, that during the protracted sojourn of 
Israel in Egypt, important changes were taking place in the 
country they were destined to possess. The Philistines, partly, 
it may be, tempted by the effeminacy of the Canaanites, partly 
impelled forward by the growing power of the Amalekites, 
(curiously paralleled at a later age in this same region in the 
case of the Edomites and Nabathzans,) migrated to the sea- 
coast, whereupon Amalek succeeded them in the occupation of 
the Negeb (Numb. xiii. 29). 

E. W. 








THE WRATH OF GOD. 
An Examination of certain passages of the New Testament. 


THERE are reasons why such an inquiry as that now proposed is sea- 
sonable at this present time. A certain class of theologians have 
arrived at the conclusion, that to speak of the wrath of God is to 
go back to beggarly elements and Jewish fables, if it be not to enter 
the very confines of Paganism. They think that we are required 
by the Gospels to exclude every idea of wrath from our concep- 
tions of the divine character and dealings. They believe that 
this opinion of theirs is sustained by the truest metaphysical 
science, which forbids the supposition that He who is supremely 
good and perfect should be capable of wrath. This doctrine 
leads to very important consequences in regard to man’s rela- 
tions to God, in reference to the death of Christ, and with 
respect to the punishment of sin. God loves men, they truly 
say, and he loves them whatever be their character and conduct. 
He loves them in all circumstances, and his love for them will 
never end. This being the case, it is impossible and utterly 
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inconsistent to believe that they are, or ever can be, the objects 
of his wrath. The temporal consequences of sin are not to be 
explained as an effect of God’s wrath; the death of Christ can. 
not be expounded with any allusion to such a doctrine; and in 
the future judgment of men it will find no place. If they meet 
with passages of the Old Testament which speak of the anger of 
God, they treat them as low and human ideas, such as might be 
expected in those dark ages before the Gospel. If they find 
such in the New Testament, they regard them either as rem. 
nants of Judaism, or as figurative and simply denoting judicial 
punishment. No one can question the good intentions of those 
who thus reason, and it is apparent that if they encounter diffi. 
culties from which others are free, they remove difficulties some. 
times to which others are liable. It is very likely that they are 
not always wrong, and their interpretations may therefore be 
from time to time adopted. Still it is a grave question whether 
all the old orthodox expositors and divines are in error, and it 
is important to ascertain what the Scripture really teaches. 
Our first business will be to examine some of the texts which 
bear upon the subject, or in which reference is made to the 
divine wrath. The simplest method will be to take them in the 
order in which we find them, and the shortest will be to limit 
our investigations to the New Testament alone. 

Matt. iii. 7: ‘Who hath shewed to you to flee from the 
coming wrath?” The Improved Version renders these words 
amd Ths merXrovens dpyfs, “from the anger which is about to 
come.” The object of this is to remove the idea of distant 
futurity from the expression, and to limit it to some temporal 
national calamity which was at hand. There are however im- 
portant reasons for not so restricting the words. In Matt. xxiii, 
33, our Lord says, ‘‘ Serpents, generation of vipers, how will ye 
flee from the condemnation of hell?” Here rijs xpicews tis 
yeévns is obviously parallel with “coming wrath ” in 3, 7, and 
the improved translators have not ventured to soften it down. 
That pedrovons may have a reference to a remote future is 
evident from the use of the word in speaking of “ the life to 
come” and “the world to come,” 1 Tim. iv. 8; Matt. xii. 32, ete. 
Indeed it cannot be doubted that the allusion of John the 
Baptist was to all the consequences of their sins, especially to 
those enumerated in Rom. ii. 1—10. The wrath to come may 
therefore be best understood here of the exaction of punishment 
which God will make at the judgment. 

Mark iii. 5: “And regarding them with anger, being 
grieved at the obtuseness of their hearts.’ Our reason for 
referring to this passage is because it clearly shews that all 
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anger is not sinful; Christ was angry, vexed, or displeased with 
the Jews because of their sin. And the same evangelist in 
chapter x. 14, says, ‘‘ Jesus was displeased,” syavdxrnoe, with 
his disciples ; he did more than complain of them, he was vexed 
or angry with them (comp. Matt. xxi. 15; xxvi. 8). 

Luke xxi. 22, 23: “For these are the days of retribution, 
that all things which are written may be fulfilled. But woe to 
them. . . . for there will be great distress upon the land and 
anger on this people.” ‘This passage occurs in our Lord’s pro- 
phecy of the overthrow of Jerusalem and the Jews. The words 
educnors, avdyxn, and dpi, refer to the same period, but must 
not be confounded. “Exéseyjois may refer to the judicial 
feature of the case, avdyxn to the sufferings of the people, and 
dpy) to the motive which prompted the retribution in the train 
of which calamity followed. Nor can there be the shadow of a 
reason why we should not refer the vengeance and the wrath to 
God ; certainly none why they should be referred to the enemies 
of the Jews, who were as wicked as themselves to say the least. 

John iii. 36: “ He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life; but he that disbelieveth the Son, shall not see life ; 
but the wrath of God abideth upon him.” This verse teaches 
that everlasting life is to be a consequence of faith in Christ, 
and that the absence of faith in Him will exclude from the enjoy- 
ment of that life. It however does more than this, for while it 
declares that unbelievers shall not see Christ, it affirms that the 
“wrath of God continues upon them.” These are the words 
of Christ, at least so we presume, and they are therefore of the 
utmost importance to a right understanding of the true doctrine 
of “the wrath of God.” Now there are several other places in 
which this expression is to be found in the New Testament, 
shewing that the awful truth which they express was not by any 
means unfamiliar to the apostles, nor considered by them at all 
incompatible with that doctrine of mercy which they every- 
where preached. Perhaps we cannot do better than enumerate 
these texts with an observation upon each. 

Rom. i. 18: “For God’s wrath is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of the men, who 
hold to the truth in unrighteousness.” That is, a revelation 
that such wrath exists, and that it will be manifested to the 
undoing of the sinner except means be provided by which he 
can escape. This declaration is intended to awaken the sinner 
to a sense of his danger, and to prepare him for that chain of 
gracious statements which follow, one of them being chapter v. 
10, “Therefore much rather, now being justified in his blood, 
shall we be saved by him from wrath.’ Now when the apostle 
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says cwOnoopeba aro Ths opyhs, he manifestly intends us to look 
forward to the period understood in the well known hymn— 
Dies ire, dies illa, in other words, “ the wrath to come.” 

Rom. ii. 5: “ According to thy hardness, and impenitent 
heart, dost thou treasure up unto thyself wrath in the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the just judgment of God.” That is, 
wicked men are storing up for themselves wrath which they will 
realize when the revelation of God’s wrath and just judgment 
takes place. They will receive the due reward of their deeds on 
the day of wrath; or rather, will reap what they have sown. It 
seems that we must connect év sépa opyfs with Tod Oeod as 
well as Suavoxpioias. 

Rom. ix. 22: “ But if God, willing to manifest his wrath, 
and display his power, endured with much long suffering the 
vessels of wrath prepared for destruction.” Tv dpyiy is here 
translated his wrath by a well known rule of grammar, and 
indeed it is necessarily the sense, for it is not the wrath of the 
vessels which is to be displayed, but that of their maker. For 
“display his power,” we might put “shew what he would do;” 
but it would not alter the sense, which is that God bears 
patiently with those whom, as the objects of his wrath, he may 
eventually destroy. It might perhaps be said that such a view 
involves the awful doctrine that God makes men to destroy 
them because there are “ vessels of wrath prepared for destruc- 
tion ;’ but it would be more just to say that God will not 
destroy them until they are prepared for it by a life of wilful 
rebellion against him.“ 

Eph. v. 6: “ Because of these things cometh the wrath of 
God upon the sons of disobedience.” The same expression 
also occurs in Col. ii. 6, and refers in both cases to sins com- 
mitted. ‘The sons of disobedience,” is an Aramaism, signify- 
ing the disobedient. “The wrath of God” scems to compre- 
hend the punishment of sin, as well as the divine displeasure. 
The whole verse may be regarded as conveying the same idea 
as the expression “the children of wrath,” in chapter ii. 3. 








“On Rom. ix. 2 Theodulus (fifth century) remarks as follows:—‘ He 
wished to shew his long suffering, but when they abused his long suffering unto 
madness, thenceforth was he angry with them. (£cumenius says, Is then God 
overtaken by the affection of wrath? By no means. For because he does sch 
things as we do when we are angry, he calls the matter anger or wrath from 
what is known to us. Pharaoh was a vessel of wrath, that is a man who 
kindled God’s wrath, or drew the wrath of God upon himself, and not only 80, 
but destined to perdition, and so prepared for it that he should perish, and that 
not by God, but by his own wickedness.” 

This commentary of Theodulus is printed in the Orthodoxographa, Basil, 
1555, a work which was honoured with a place in the Zndex, as the editors had 
not been sufficiently careful to suppress what Rome did not like. 
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Children of wrath are those who have incurred the anger of God, 
and who are liable to its effects, that is to condemnation and 
punishment. The apostle does not necessarily mean that we 
are born children of wrath, as some suppose, but that in our 
state of nature as unrenewed and disobedient we are such. 
This view is confirmed by what follows, where we are given to 
understand that a total change occurs in this respect when we 
become partakers of God’s grace in Christ. With this also we 
may profitably compare what is taught in Rom. v. 1; viii. 1. 

Heb. iii. 11: “I sware in my wrath,” so also chapter iv. 3. 
This expression is quoted from Psalm cxv. 11, and alludes to 
God’s displeasure against the Jews. Its reference is not to the 
abiding and future wrath of God, but to its provocation under 
special circumstances, and its manifestation for a temporary 
purpose. These verses are not to be compared therefore with 
others in the New Testament in which we read of the wrath of 
God. 

Rev. vi. 6: “ Hide us from the face of him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb.” The wrath of 
the Lamb is the wrath of Christ as Judge. The terrors of the 
judgment will be looked upon as manifestations of divine wrath. 
It is impossible to deny that this is a fair interpretation of the 
verse, especially when taken in connexion with several other 
places in the same book The very next verse is, “ For the great 
day of his wrath is come, and who is able to stand?” This is 
the day referred to in Rom. ii. 5, already considered, “the day 
of the revelation of the wrath of God.” It may be properly 
compared with 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, “‘ At the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus from heaven, with the angels of his power, in flaming fire 
inflicting vengeance on them that have not known God, and 
have not obeyed the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ete. 
These texts remove all uncertainty as to the futurity of the wrath 
of God. 

Rev. xi. 18: “ And the nations were angry, and thine anger 
came, and the time of the dead to be judged, and to give the 
reward to thy servants, the prophets, and the saints, and them 
that fear thy name, the small and the great; and to destroy 
them that destroy the earth.” We are not careful to determine 
the period to which this passage belongs, and so have rendered 
it literally. Like others already quoted, it refers to the divine 
punishments upon sinners, as a manifestation of God’s wrath. 
Like others also, it combines the idea of wrath towards sinners 
with favour towards the righteous. 

Rev. xiv. 10: “ He shall drink of the wine of the indigna- 
tion of God, which is poured out unmixed in the cup of his 
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wrath,” etc. This means that the sinner will be punished with 
unmitigated severity; the divine indignation (@vyos) will be 
poured out in the cup of his wrath (dpy7), and the wicked will 
drink it to the dregs. Its effects will be as lasting as its exhi- 
bition will be terrible; the sinner “ will be tormented by fire 
and brimstone before the holy angels and before the Lamb ; and 
the smoke of their torment ascends for ever and ever,” ete. 

Rev. xiv. 19: “The angel . . . harvested the vine of the 
earth, and cast it into the great wine-press of the indignation of 
God.” The fruit of men’s actions will be subject to a terrible 
ordeal ; if they are wicked, they will fill up the divine indigna- 
nation and displeasure. So severe will be the test, that the 
righteous, as St. Peter tells us, “ will scarcely be saved ;” and 
St. Paul, he “ will be saved, yet so as by fire.” 

Rev. xv. 1: “I saw... seven angels having the seven last 
plagues, because in them is accomplished the indignation of 
God.” Perhaps it would make this plainer to say, “ having seven 
plagues, the last, because by them God’s indignation is fulfilled.” 
The writer calls them the last, because the end and purpose of 
the divine indignation was accomplished in their infliction. As 
before, his dislike of sin leads him to punish it, and by its 
punishment his justice is satisfied. The words in ver. 7 require 
no particular remark: “ And one of the four animals gave to 
the seven angels seven golden vials full of the indignation of 
God,” etc. So also chap. xvi. 1: “Go, and pour out the vials 
of God’s indignation upon the earth.” At ver. 19, the same 
figure intensified is placed before us: “ And Babylon the great 
was remembered before God, to give her the cup of the wine of 
the indignation of his wrath.” It would seem from this that 
Ovpos is a stronger term than dpyjs, and all the examples lead 
us to regard it as equivalent to the word “ indignation,” by 
which we have translated it. Unlike dpy), it refers less to the 
outward expression than to the inward sentiment. In chap. xix. 
15, we read: “And he treadeth the press of the wine of the 
indignation of the wrath of Almighty God,” where we have the 
strongest language which can be imagined to describe the mi- 
nister and executioner of the vengeance of God. 

The above are all the places we find in the New Testament 
distinctly alluding in so many words to the wrath of God. 
Eleven of them occur in the writings of the apostle John, and 
seven in those of St. Paul. From the latter, we may leave out 
the two (Heb. iii. 11, and iv. 3) cited from the Old Testament, 
and then we have sixteen in all. We repeat that eleven of these 
occur in the writings of St. John: ten in the Apocalypse and 
one in the gospel. This is an instructive fact, because it sug- 
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ts that the doctrine of divine wrath occupied a prominent 
place in the teachings of that apostle who dwelt so often and so 
beautifully on the love of God. We remember it was this same 
apostle who with his brother said on one occasion to the Lord, 
“Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to descend from heaven and 
consume them, as also Elias did ?”” However, we must not pause 
to reason upon these facts, and we therefore return to a hasty 
enumeration of passages which still remain for consideration. 

Rom. ii. 1, 12: The whole of this merits attention, but more 
especially verses 5 and 8. The former of these we have already 
quoted, and the latter is, “To them that are contentious, and 
disobey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, (there will be) 
indignation and wrath.” The expression here rendered “ con- 
tentious” is the same as we find in Phil. i. 17, €& épuBecas, and 
applies to factious, quarrelsome people, who not only rebel 
against the truth, but acquiesce in wickedness. Upon these, 
says the apostle, wrath and indignation will rest. The Syriac 
renders it, “‘ But to those who strive and do not obey the truth, 
but obey iniquity, he will recompense wrath and indignation.” 
There is however no need to conform the grammar of this verse 
with that of the preceding, because the fact that divine wrath 
is meant is apparent from the whole context. 

Rom. iii. 5: “ But if our unrighteousness confirms God’s 
righteousness, what shall we say? Is God unrighteous who 
inflicteth wrath? I speak as a man.” The sense we give to 
cuviornut, viz., to “confirm” or “ establish,’ seems preferable 
to the common version, which has “commend.” For “ inflicteth 
wrath,” the English version renders ad sensum, “taketh ven- 
geance,” although we think “ punishment” a better word than 
“vengeance.” The passage assumes that God manifests his 
wrath in the punishment of evil doers, and affirms the righteous- 
hess or justice of that wrath. 

Rom. iv. 15: “The law accomplishes wrath.” This expression 
isat first sight somewhat obscure, but it seems to mean that “the 
law,” by the mere fact of its existence, justifies, provokes, and 
regulates the manifestation of judicial severity, here called wrath. 
The law is therefore the cause or occasion of the display of 
divine wrath towards the disobedient. Although somewhat 
similar in form, we cannot compare with this James i. 20, “ The 
wrath of man does not accomplish God's righteousness :” i.e., 
it does not produce the righteousness which God requires. 

Rom. xii. 19: “ Not avenging yourselves beloved ; but give 
place unto wrath, for it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will 
recompense, saith the Lord.’ We quote this verse, although it 
is capable of two explanations. It means, cither “do not yield 
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to the passion of anger,” or “do not anticipate by revenging 
yourselves, the vengeance of God.” On the whole, we prefer 
the latter, and understand the apostle to signify that it is not 
well for us to anticipate the exhibition of divine wrath, by 
avenging ourselves. 

1 Cor. x. 22: “ Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy?” i.e., 
shall we provoke him? The verb here is peculiar, and can only 
be referred to that divine jealousy which in the Old Testament 
is so often synonymous with anger or wrath, especially in the 
form of resolving to vindicate just rights. 

1 Thess. i. 10: “And to expect his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, Jesus who delivers us from the 
wrath which cometh.” Jesus delivers us from the wrath to 
come, by making us partakers of the divine mercy, and securing 
us against the future condemnation of sin. This wrath can be 
none other than the wrath of God, to be made manifest at the 
last judgment. 

1 Thess. ii. 16: “ Wrath overtook them to the utmost,” or 
“at last.” For wrath here, we also find the reading ‘ the wrath 
of God,” and there can be no question this is meant. The 
reference is to the Jews, who, by their murder of Christ, and 
their opposition to the Gospel, incurred the displeasure of God, 
who gave them up to unbelief and to their enemies. It matters 
little whether we translate the words eis TéXos “‘ to the utmost,” 
or “at last,” since both are true. 

1 Thess. v.9: “God hath not appointed us to wrath ;” 
i.e., to suffer the punishment of sin in the world to come, in- 
volving the loss of his favour and exclusion from his kingdom. 
This agrees with the passage already quoted from the first 
chapter, “ Jesus delivers us from the wrath which comes,” or is 
to come. 

Heb. x. 27, 30: “ A certain terrible expectation of judgment, 
and a fiery zeal which shall devour the adversaries.” Those 
who reject the salvation of Christ have no other to look to; 
there only remains to them the fearful anticipation of their final 
sentence and punishment. The apostle calls this punishment 
the zeal or intensity of a fire which is about to devour the 
enemies of the Gospel; and he plainly means what he else- 
where calls “the terror of the Lord,” and “ the wrath of God.” 
The words in verse 30, “‘ Vengeance is mine, I will recompense, 
saith the Lord,” are from Deut. xxxii. 35, and have been already 
alluded to, under Rom. xii. 19, where they are cited as here. 

Besides the passages now considered, in which there are dis- 
tinct expressions directly pointing to what in Scripture is called 
the wrath of God, there are others in which the same doctrine 
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appears to be implied. We particularly refer to such as relate 
to propitiation. Karadddoow and xataddayn, scarcely involve 
somuch as ‘Adoxowas and its derivatives. The former convey 
the idea of exchange, and hence of reconciliation or atonement, 
but it is not clear to us that they ever suggest the wrath or 
anger of God. That they do this is not impossible, but we are 
inclined to think they rather relate to the redemption of man 
from spiritual bondage, and his restoration from a fallen state. 
Even the remarkable passage in Rom. vy. 10, 11, is more calcu- 
lated to suggest the grace of God than his anger. And in all 
the other places where the words occur, they may fairly be ex- 
plained by restoration. With regard to (AdoxKoyas and its deri- 
vatives, the case is different. They invariably suggest the idea 
of a propitiation or appeasing. Such at least is the view we 
take of them, and we therefore reckon them with those which 
express or imply the wrath of God. This wrath is constant and 
eternal towards sin and sinners, but its consequences may be 
averted in the case of individuals if they will accept the salva- 
tion of Christ. We do not think it needful to cite the passages 
in which these words occur.’ 

It is perhaps time to review the evidence we have obtained 
by an analysis of numerous texts. This evidence seems to prove 
that in some important sense God is angry with the wicked, and 
that his anger will be especially displayed in their punishment 
hereafter. Nor let it seem strange that it is so, for if God is 
angry with sinners, they hate him, disobey him, resist him, con- 
tradict him, and dishonour him. Say he loves them in spite of 
all? So he does, but he is not well pleased with them, he can- 
not regard them with the complacency and satisfaction he would 
if they were holy. He abhors sin ; it is most repugnant to his 
nature, and subversive of his authority. Sin weakens, degrades, 
and ruins men; it unfits them for the enjoyment and grateful 
recognition of God’s blessings, and leads them to abandon and 
forget him. Is it then strange that the New Testament repre- 
sents God as angry with creatures so perverse and depraved ? 
And then, when we call to mind the terrible descriptions of the 
judgment to come, and of the punishments of the lost, is it to 
be wondered at that, in the transactions of that judgment and 
the infliction of that punishment, we read of the wrath of God ? 
If we say this language is a concession to human weakness, 
perhaps we say the strict truth, but the abandonment of the idea 
of anger or wrath excludes us from all ability to take a reason- 





_ © Matt. xvi. 22; Luke xviii. 13; Heb. ii. 17; viii. 12; ix. 5; 1 John ii. 2; 
iv. 10; Rom. iii. 25. 
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able and consistent view of future judgments. No one doubts 
that the Scriptures speak of his love, and favour, and pleasure, 
and delight, in relation to the good aud God’s gifts to them, 
but this may (we speak reverently) be as much a concession to 
human weakness as the opposite class of texts now under notice, 
The question we have to ask therefore is not whether God is 
represented in the New Testament as angry, nor whether this 
language can be justified, but in what sense it is employed. 
The fathers were very particular in their explanation of the 
words @vyzos and dpy. They described @upds as a Céous tod 
mepl Kapdiav aiwatos in reference to the peculiar sensations of 
which men are conscious when anger is enkindled. "Opyi on 
the other hand was the inward fecling of displeasure, with a dis- 
position to punish, which is awakened when a man feels that he 
has been wronged. Both classical and Christian writers repre- 
sent dpyn as a temporary madness. In both cases, i.e., whether 
of @upos or dpy?) they considered anger as sometimes just and 
right. But its continuance or excess was condemned as wrong 
and reprehensible. When they ascribed anger or indignation to 
God, they regarded the terms as metaphorical, because God can- 
not be the subject of human passions. Thus Chrysostom, 
“wrath (@uyos) is not a passion with God, but the punishment 
which is inflicted upon us is called by that appellation.” So 
Isidore of Pelusium, “ with God wrath signifies the punishment 
which is inflicted without passion (a7a@@s) on them that sin.” 
And Basil of Ceesarea, “ Neither of these,” i.e., neither @upos 
nor opy7, is “ properly spoken of God. This is a pious opinion, 
for these words are figurative.’ And he goes on to give as a 
reason, that no passion befalls God, whose essence is free from 
such accidents, which properly belong to man. Similarly, 
Theodoret says that the exercise of God’s power in chastising 
and punishing is wont to be called wrath.’ Clement, of Alex- 
andria considers that the Lord’s wrath signifies his chastise- 
ments, and that it is a mark of his kindness to man to appear as 
the subject of human passions for man’s sake, for whom the 
Word of God became man. Chrysostom even goes so far as to 





6 Theodoret on Rom. i. 18 says: “ He calls punishment the wrath of God, 
not because God punishes through agitation of his mind, but that he may terrify 
by the very name those who contradict. He says it is revealed from heaven; 
that is when God and our Saviour thence appears. For the Lord also himself 
says, Thea shall ye see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
great power and majesty.” Again, on Rom. v. 9. “For he who for the un- 
godly and the unrighteous underwent that accursed death ; it is plain that those 
who believe in him he will deliver from punishment; for he calls future punish- 
ment wrath.” At chapter iv. 15, he uses the same words. ‘“ ‘The law is wont to 
punish those who trausgress it; for he calls punishment wrath.” 
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speak of guAdvOpwrros opyy, wrath which arises from good-will 
to man; and affirms that in God it is not a passion, but punish- 
ment and chastisement. Gregory of Nazianzen observes that 
when God chastises, we make him appear to be angry, because 
with us anger leads to punishment. Origen shews that when 
God punishes he is said to be angry; and remarks that the 
terms wrath and anger signify his abhorrence of evil and his 
aversion from it. Augustine and many others repeatedly deny 
that God is angry in the proper sense of the term and as man 
isangry, for the reason above given, that he is not liable to 
human affections and passions. It would be unfair to omit the 
opinion of Lactantius, who has left an entire essay, De ira Dei, 
on the wrath of God. He argues that God is not indifferent to 
human affairs, that he approves or disapproves of men’s actions 
according as they are good and bad. The mere fact that he 
regards virtue with favour, suggests the opposite inference in 
relation to vice. He therefore lays down the following position. 
Cum igitur sint in rebus humanis bona et mala, quorum rationem 
declaravi ; necesse est, ad utranque partem moveri Deum et ad 
gratiam cum justa fieri videt, et ad iram cum cernit injusta. 
This is sufficient to explain the scope of his whole argument 
in this very able and interesting treatise, which nevertheless 
contains a number of things justly liable to exception. 

There can be no doubt that the writer last referred to 
grapples with the real difficulties of the question more boldly 
than many who preceded or followed him. The fear to refer 
human affections to God has induced some to speak hesitatingly 
on this matter. Not so Lactantius; he goes to prove by argu- 
ments which are often both ingenious and appropriate, that it 
is correct and necessary to believe in the wrath of God. And if 
by this we are to understand his abhorrence of sin, and his dis- 
pleasure when men commit it, we are inclined to think he is 
right. He is not always cautious in his use of language, but he 
makes it certain, we think, that the Scriptures rightly call wrath 
or anger, the attitude of the Divine Being towards sin and sinners. 
That God is indifferent to good and evil cannot be true, because 
he rewards and approves of the one, and punishes and dis- 
approves of the other. This approbation and recompense are 
his favour or grace ; and this disapproval and punishment are 
termed anger or wrath. His favour stands in the same relation 
to his mercy or love as his wrath to his justice or righteous- 
ness. We distinguish between the exercise of mercy and love, 
and the favour which prompts it ; why should we not distinguish 
in the other case? The language of Scripture makes these dis- 
tinctions in condescension to the imperfection of human ideas. 
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And we are justified in holding that this distinction has a certain 
real foundation in truth although we cannot define it. 

The whole subject is intimately connected with the doctrine 
of the atonement and with that of the divine justice. The viola. 
tion of God’s law demands punishment, and will incur it, except 
room be made for the unimpeded exercise of mercy. In other 
words, it is necessary that the equity and holiness of God should 
not be compromised in the work of mercy, that their claims 
should be vindicated, and that their immutable excellence should 
be honoured. We have mentioned holiness, which involves in 
its idea not merely purity, and the love of purity, but an eternal 
repugnance to moral evil. This last feature may be the true 
explanation of the Scripture doctrine of the wrath of God; or 
it may at least furnish a clue to it. It is easy to see that this 
repugnance to sin stands in the way of unconditional pardon, 
and involves either the punishment of the sinner or the provid. 
ing of a remedy for sin. This remedy for sin must not only 
make room for the pardon of guilt already incurred, but for the 
restoration of the soul to God’s favour and to a state of holiness, 
Thus we perceive how the divine wrath in its relation to the 
holiness and justice of God, necessitates an atonement in order 
to salvation. Now it will be very apparent that it is not for 
man to dictate terms nor to propose conditions of mercy which 
can only emanate from Him who is the supreme arbiter of 
human destinies. Man has forfeited all claim to mercy, and 
rendered himself incapable of attaining to pardon and eternal 
life ; as the Scripture says, “ The wrath of God abideth on him.” 
In this emergency, God has himself interfered, and provided a 
way of escape. We have no right to reason upon its propriety 
and fitness: our concern is with the fact. This fact is revealed 
to us, and we are assured that “God hath reconciled us to him- 
self by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing (2) Aoyfouevos) their trespasses 
unto them, and hath committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion” (2 Cor. v. 18, 19). The passage just quoted brings out 
an additional feature of the case, which is, that so far from being 
likely to propose a remedy for sin, man is himself at enmity 
to God. This enmity of man to God is repeatedly insisted upon 
in the New Testament, and it absolutely unfits man for seeking 
the favour of God. If God requires a propitiation, man needs 
to be reconciled. The circumstance that God requires a propi- 
tiation is however not parallel with men’s enmity to God. God 
loves man, desires his welfare and happiness, and all his thoughts 
are thoughts of peace, but he cannot sacrifice his character for 
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holiness, nor waive the rights of justice unconditionally and 
arbitrarily ; at any rate we have no reason for thinking that he 
will. Nor is it necessary, because he has himself laid down a 
basis of peace, and declared that if man accepts its provisions, 
he is satisfied. This treaty of peace, as we may call it, is ratified 
by the most solemn sanctions, and its conditions are both easy 
and attractive. It retains a fundamental law of God’s govern. 
ment of man, the law of sacrifice, of which the apostle says, 
“without shedding of blood there is no remission.” Whatever 
sense we attach to sacrificial rites, there can be no doubt of the 
fact that they have been always required in order to pardon. 
The ancient Church saw in the victim an image of itself, and in 
its sufferings a type of sufferings merited by the sinner; but 
from which by this acknowledgment he was freed. In the 
Gospel, Christ is the victim, in him the Church sees its repre- 
sentative, and in his sufferings the Church contemplates the 
punishment deserved by sin. The Catholic doctrine has always 
been that “Christ is the Lamb of God who beareth away the 
sins of the world;” in other words, that his death was a sacri- 
fice of propitiation for man. The fathers all taught this, that 
Jesus Christ suffered and died that we might not suffer and die 
eternally. They regarded him as our “ peace,” reconciling us to 
God by the exhibition of grace, and rendering our pardon and 
salvation possible by making the exercise of mercy consistent 
with the divine justice and holiness. Shades of difference there 
may have been, but the great current of doctrine has been this. 
The differences which have at various times arisen have been 
mostly in details, and above all in the use of terms. No one 
acquainted with the writings of the Fathers, and with the ancient 
creeds and canons, will, we believe, call this statement in ques- 
tion. The same is true of all the great divines, and confessions 
of the modern Churches. All denials of this doctrine have been 
confined to individuals or to limited sections of professed Chris- 
tians. The importance of this universal consent is important as 
a fact and as an argument. It is important as a fact because it 
shews how the doctrine of the wrath of God has been applied. 
And it is important as an argument, because it leads us to infer 
that this doctrine is true, on the well-known principle “ quod 
semper, quod ubique, et quod ab omnibus.” 

Thus we see how the obstacles on God’s part, equally with 
those on man’s part, have been removed, so that God con- 
sistently can give, and man may receive salvation. We say 
man may receive salvation, because the provision of mercy 
does not necessitate the salvation of all. The atonement 
makes salvation possible to all, but it only renders it certain 
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to those who accept it by faith. This brings us once more 
to the conclusion of St. Paul, “Therefore being justified 
by faith we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Objections can of course be made to this doctrine as 
to any other, but we shall not now undertake either to enume-. 
rate or to answer them. With us, the doctrines of the Gospel 
are facts, and when the facts have been ascertained, all has been 
done which reason can require. Still we will remark, that the 
doctrine now laid down need not interfere with decided views on 
the matter of election; nor is it inconsistent with the necessity 
of good works. Both these points are amply disposed of in the 
Epistle to the Romans. The views advocated by us are not at 
variance with the strongest convictions of the love of God, 
because the provision of salvation is itself an overwhelming 
proof that God loves our race. Nor are they contrary to the 
divine justice and holiness because they imply all that is neces- 
sary to their vindication. Of course since faith is the condition 
and the means of salvation, those who do not believe are where 
they were, or rather in a worse position, because they refuse the 
remedy provided. Unbelievers, as such, remain under the wrath 
of God; and ifthey continue such, that wrath will be poured 
out upon them to the uttermost. He is long suffering, and 
restrains the stroke of justice, that men may have every oppor- 
tunity to repent and be saved. He willeth not that any should 
perish, but if they throw away their time of probation, there 
will be no escape, for the day of the Lord will come. 

We shall conclude with an observation upon a treatise De 
Ira Dei, by Dr. Ritschl, lately published.“ This writer advances 
several opinions which differ from those expressed above, and he 
concludes with several propositions, such as these: (1) That the 
wrath of God ought not to be applied either to original sin or 
the fall of Adam. With this we concur. (2) He says the 
wrath of -God ought not to be adduced in explanation of the 
efficacy of the passion and death of Christ. To this we object, 
because we believe there is an intimate connexion between them. 
We dissent altogether from the author’s reasoning on this head. 
(3) He thinks the wrath of God has respect only to the justice 
of God, and not to his holiness. On the contrary, we believe, 
for reasons above stated, that it respects both the holiness and 
the justice of the Lord. From such low views we have been 
desirous of vindicating a solemn doctrine, and we hope not quite 
in vain. There are among ourselves those who coincide with 
Dr. Ritschl, and who go even further than he. It is therefore 





¢ De Ira Dei. Bonne: 1859. pp.24,4to. See also some useful remarks in The 
Atonement by Propitiation, by Rev.C. Hebert, M.A. Nisbets: 1860. pp. 50, 16mo. 
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in the interests of sound Biblical interpretation that we have 
laboured. We have purposely restricted ourselves to the New 
Testament and the Christian Church, more particularly the 
former, in order not to make the discussion too wide. 
And surely in the presence of such repeated and even awful 
declarations upon this subject, it becomes us to be reverent, and 
to feel that there must be some reason to justify those declara- 
tions. We find that reason in the eternal repugnance of divine 
holiness to sin, and in the immutable purpose of divine justice 
to punish it. To this we conceive all our inquiries tend, whether 
we consider the temporal or the eternal consequences of sin. 
The wrath of God in Scripture, therefore, usually means more 
than punishment; it is that in the divine nature and arrange- 
ments which renders punishment necessary. While however 
we thus believe, we rejoice that a way of escape is provided 
through Jesus Christ, “ that dearly beloved Son, for whose sake 
God is fully pacified, satisfied, and set at one with man.’”¢ 

B. H. C. 








PHILOSOPHY AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD." 


SometHiNnG like a year ago we took up the general subject of 
the relations of philosophy to revelation, and investigated them 
on one side, in a couple of articles on Theodore Parker and the 
Newest Theology. Our object at that time was, besides some 
special criticism on Mr. Parker in particular, to shew that 
Idealism, under all its forms, and by whatever name called, 
tends to subvert faith in a revelation, properly so called, and to 
substitute for a salutary theism, the belief in one God, who is 





¢ Homily on the Misery of Man. 

“1, Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logie and Meta- 
physics in Edinburgh University. Arranged and edited by O. W. Wight, ete. 

2. Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry L. Mansel, B.D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., Edinburgh. 

3. Limits of Religious Thought, examined in Eight Lectures before the Uni- 
versity of Oa:ford, in the year 1858, on the Bampton Foundation. By Henry 
Longueville Mansel, B.D., Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at 
Magdalen College—Tutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 

4, What is Revelation? a Series of Sermons on the Epiphany; to which are 
added, Letters to a Student of Theology on the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansel. 
By the Rev. Frederick Dennison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

5. Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. Designed for a Text Book and for 
Private Reading. By Hubbard Winslow, D.D., author of Philosophical Tracts, 
Social, Civil Duties, ete.—From American Quarterly Church Review. 
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the Creator and Moral Governor of the universe, a vicious 
Pantheism, and a total relaxation of all moral and religious 
obligations. 

We recur to our general subject in the present article, for 
the purpose of examining the claims and tendencies of philo- 
sophical schools and speculations of another class, and we haye, 
with this object in view, named some of the most important and 
significant works that have recently appeared in this interest, 
The work of Mr. Mansel claims to carry out the principles of 
Sir William Hamilton. Mr. Maurice’s work claims to be an 
answer to that of Mr. Mansel. Dr. Winslow’s work was pub- 
lished before those of Mansel and Maurice, and is here cited as 
containing what we believe to be the germ of a better system, 
although growing out of what is known as the “Scotch School,” 
and of which we believe it to be a truer and better representa. 
tive than even Sir William Hamilton himself. 

The two works which are, therefore, more immediately before 
our minds, are those of Mr. Mansel and Mr. Maurice. With 
the object of both of these we most heartily sympathize. It is 
to secure a proper and reverential regard for the Holy Scriptures 
as a revelation from God, to preserve the integrity of the “ faith 
once delivered to the saints,” and by the Church retained and 
taught in our day. We sympathize with them, to the fullest 
extent, in their dislike and disapproval of Idealism, Rationalism 
and Pantheism, in all their varied forms and tendencies, as 
utterly subversive of the very basis of sound morality and sane- 
tifying piety. But we cannot agree with them in their funda- 
mental principles. They propose nothing essentially new, or 
radically different from what has been taught as long as Pla- 
tonism, which is, in fact, the foundation of all Idealism and 
Pantheism, even though possibly they are older than Plato him- 
self. They only give us a new statement and renewed affirma- 
tions of what has been stated and affirmed repeatedly, and of 
what, we must add, has been proved, both by logical deduction 
and historical development, to be inadequate to the object they 
have in view; nay, worse—proved to be wrong in fact and in 
principle, and to lead to results which, however unlike those of 
Idealism, in some respects are scarcely, if at all, better for the 
highest interests of mankind. 

Mr. Mansel is, in theory and general doctrine, a sensa- 
tionalist, however he may, in special cases and statements, adopt 
or inculcate precepts not in accordance with the general tenor of 
the sensational school. In order to guard against rationalism 
and its infidel consequences, he would deny that the idea of God 
belongs to philosophy at all; that the human mind can form 
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any idea of such a being, except as that idea is derived either 
from revelation or by tradition from other minds; that therefore, 
we cannot reason about him, his attributes and nature at all, 
except as we may develop what is given us by this revelation or 
by tradition; and that hence, for all we know of God and his 
relations to men, we must depend on the Holy Scriptures. And 
in this way he thinks to secure a most devout and profound 
reverence for that Sacred Volume and for the authority of its 
teachings. In this aim, we certainly and most heartily sympa- 
thize. And doubtless his work will do much to increase this 
devout and reverential regard in the hearts of many of his 
readers, for which they will thank him, and God will bless 
him. 

Mr. Maurice, on the other hand, belongs essentially to the 
school of sentimentalists or mystics. He holds and emphati- 
cally and eloquently insists, that on Mr. Mansel’s theory we 
cannot be said to know God at all; we can have no personal 
insight, sense or feeling of his existence; we can have, at the 
utmost, only a bare intellectual knowledge of the fact that there 
is a God—that he exists—but that himself we cannot know, 
and that of him no revelation has been made, or can be made. 
Mr. Maurice insists that the whole tenor of Scripture and the 
constant teaching of religious experience, is that God has made 
arevelation of himself, not only in the Holy Scriptures, but in 
the heart of the believer, in his sentiments and feelings ; that 
this knowledge of God, though not by any means so adequate, 
is nevertheless as real, as direct, and as immediate as that of 
any other object of knowledge or of thought whatever. 

Now we certainly sympathize with Mr. Maurice in this, but 
we doubt if Mr. Mansel would adopt, as his own inferences, 
what Mr. Maurice has ascribed to him. And whether he would 
or would not, his work is no answer to either Mr. Mansel’s con- 
clusions from his premises, nor yet to his premises themselves. 
He denies the conclusion stoutly, vehemently, and with reitera- 
tion, but he fails to shew that it is not perfectly legitimate, or 
that the premises are not impregnable. 

Of Mr. Maurice’s system, or first principles, we propose no 
discussion here. He simply makes feeling the confidence of 
certainty, the test of truth; a test which may, of course, vary 
with every individual; which may legitimate one system of 
theology as well as another; and which may be appealed to, 
and has been appealed to, to sustain every system, Christian or 
heathen, that has been, or can be believed or offered to the 
faith or the credulity of man. 

Of this system we said something in the articles on Theodore 
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Parker already referred to, and with this reference we shall ans 
this part of our subject for the present. 

There are many who believe that there should be no con. 
nexion between philosophy and theology. We have no doubt 
that much of the success and popularity of Mr. Mansel’s book 
arises from the belief that he sympathizes with this view, and 
has written in its interest. We do not now remember any pas. 
sage in the work before us that distinctly inculcates this opinion, 
and if there were, it would contradict the general import and 
purpose of the book itself. The fact is, and is undeniable— 
and we may as well familiarize our minds with it first as last— 
that there can be no theology, natural or revealed, except 
through philosophy. Mr. Mansel does not, for one moment, 
suppose there can; he only proposes to substitute one philoso. 
phy as the basis, handmaid and interpreter of theology for 
another,—Sir William Hamilton’s for that of the German 
Rationalists and Pantheists. 

But let us consider, for a moment, the position taken. Na; 
tural theology is, beyond question, a branch and product of 
philosophy or metaphysical science. It grows out of and de- 
pends upon our interpretation of the facts of nature and the 
human mind; and that interpretation is but the application of 
our philosophy to those facts. When we assume that “evi- 
dences of design imply designing mind,’’—“ every effect must 
have had an adequate cause”—we are drawing from and apply- 
ing our philosophy—axioms of philosophy perhaps—in which 
all schools are agreed, and which, from having never been dis- 
puted, have hardly been regarded as belonging to the scope and 
sphere of philosophy at all. They do, nevertheless, and are so 
fundamental, that we could have no natural theology without 
them. Like the axioms of geometry, such principles are always 
assumed, and sometimes without being expressly stated, or sus- 
pected of being necessarily implied in all the reasoning upon the 
subject, even by those who place the most confidence in that 
kind of reasoning. 

But philosophy is equally implied and used in the reception of 
revealed theology. It is a question of evidences. Now the same 
facts present themselves to each class of inquirers, but they satisfy 
the one and fail to satisfy the other. The difference is not im 
the facts or the arguments, but in the inquirers themselves, ‘and 
in their philosophy, that part of it which pertains to the nature 
and laws of evidence and proof. Mr. Hume, for example, has 
settled it beforehand, for himself, that is, that miracles are im- 
possible ; or if possible, cannot be proven; since the falsity of 
any amount or kind of testimony is less contrary to experience 
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and all the rules and tests of evidence than the occurrence of 
any real miracle. To such an one it is manifestly of no use to 
accumulate evidence in favour of miracles ; since he has settled it 
in his philosophy, that evidence or testimony cannot, from its 
very nature, prove the proposition in question. Others, as Mr. 
Parker and the Pantheists, hold that what are called miracles 
are not specifically different from other acts or events, and hence 
cannot prove any special interposition in the course and affairs of 
nature—cannot prove a revelation from God. Here, too, the 
question is purely a philosophical one. What are miracles? 
What do they prove? Are special interposition and inspiration 
possible? These are questions of philosophy, and must be met 
on the grounds of philosophy, and they can be met and settled 
on no other. 

And once more: in the interpretation of Scripture we find 
the same occasion for philosophy. It comes in as our interpre- 
ter, (we cannot keep it out if we would,) it gives the form to our 
interpretation, and so to our theology and doctrinal precepts. 
We take up the Scriptures and read, “There was in the days of 
Herod, the king of Judeea, a certain priest named Zacharias.” 
We, perhaps, do not feel the need of any interpretation here. 
The declaration is plain enough without, and is to be taken 
literally. But when we take up the Scriptures again and read, 
“Tf any man cometh to me, and hateth not his father and his 
mother, he cannot be my disciple,” we feel that this does need 
interpretation—this cannot be taken literally. But why not? 
How do we know that it cannot? “ Because,” one may answer, 
“it can never be right nor a duty to hate one’s father or mother.” 
But how do we know that? It is a principle of philosophy, one 
of those, indeed, in which all are agreed, and one which, there- 
fore, is reckoned -as a part of the common sense of mankind. 
But it is within the sphere of philosgphy, nevertheless. 

Or again: if we find one writer declaring that we are justi- 
fied by faith without works; and another, that we are justified 
by works, we see that we cannot take both these declarations 
literally. But why not? It is true that they are contradictory. 
But who told us that of two contradictory propositions both can- 
not be true? This, too, is a part of philosophy—a part we re- 
cognize and apply to the interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, whensoever we read them with any intention of finding 
out their true and proper meaning. 

It is, indeed, true that these first principles of philosophy— 
these primary axioms, constitute what we call common sense. 
And many persons, perhaps most persons, in using them have 
no idea that they are applying their philosophy to the interpre- 
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tation of the Scripture. Like the man, Monseiur Lowdain, in 
Moliere’s Comedy, who had spoken prose all his life without 
knowing it, they have been philosophizing, and that, too, wisely 
and well, perhaps, without knowing it, and now when their 
attention has been called to it under that name, they, in the 
name of philosophy, condemn philosophy altogether. 

But it may be said that, in this view of the case, we are using 
only that part of philosophy which, from being received by all, 
and from being taught by the instincts of our common nature 
without recourse to books and learned treatises, has been called 
and regarded as common sense. And undoubtedly this is the 
safest and wisest course to be pursued, as far as practicable, 
But even this part of philosophy is not always right. Galileo 
contradicted the plainest dictate of the common sense of his 
day, when he proclaimed the great doctrine which all men 
acknowledge to be true, with regard to the earth’s revolution on 
its axis. No man can come more directly in conflict with “the 
common sense” of the day than our Lord in some of his de- 
clarations concerning himself and the nature of his kingdom. 

This common sense, however, besides not being always 
right, does not go far enough to correct and solve all the 
questions that are presented, or arise in one’s progress in the 
study of theology. The Pantheist cannot be refuted by mere 
appeals to common sense, for he has already discarded its 
authority. Nor can he be convinced by the authority of Holy 
Scripture, for his question is previous to any recognition of such 
authority. 

There is, then, we conceive, no escape from the issue. Philo- 
sophy we must have. False philosophy prevails, and must be 
refuted. Wherever there is error, there is a fault in philosophy 
to be corrected. Indeed, it is a saying of Sir William Hamil. 
ton’s, which his disciples seem disposed to make a proverb, to 
the effect that “no difficulty emerges in theology which had not 
previously emerged in philosophy.” But in saying what we do, 
we do not mean to affirm that no one can believe the Christian 
faith for all the purposes of salvation and sanctification, without 
studying philosophy as such, or without perplexing himself with 
the more abstruse questions that so often bewilder those that 
engage in them: far from it. But we refer to a fact that even 
the more abstruse questions do interfere with the reception’ and 
interpretation of the faith. They make infidels of some, Pan- 
theists of others, and these few influence multitudes of others 
who would never have thought of such questions, and never have 
made this an excuse or apology for their irreligion. And they 
that are set for the defence of the faith must defend it against 
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those assaults also, and must meet their assailants with such 
weapons as will reach them. 

In the preceding articles already referred to, we have ex- 
pressed our belief that Idealism, in any and all its forms, tends 
to Pantheism, or something which is, for all practical purposes, 
the same as Pantheism. We believe, also, that all forms and 
varieties of the system of Sensationalism tend to Atheism, or to 
something which is essentially and practically the same as 
Atheism. The development of Hume and the English infidels 
of the last century we know of. Other developments we may 
yet have. *‘"hen Locke’s system, ascribing all our ideas in refer- 
ence to the - matter to sensation, was generally received, it was 
shewn that on the basis of that system all the objects of our 
ideas must be sensible and so material. That is, if there is a 
God he must be material; and hence, as some would adopt one 
and some ¢ e other horn of the dilemma thus presented, we 
have both r_terialists and atheists. Sir William Hamilton has 
made a modification of that theory of the origin of our ideas, 
for the purpose of avoiding this dilemma altogether. What is 
to be the result? We think mainly this—that the idea of 
God is purely a creation of the fancy. His existence, there- 
fore, is not plied in the idea of him any more than the exist- 
ence of any ome of the heathen gods, in the various systems of 
Polytheism and Mythology, is implied in the fact that the 
people had az: idea of such a being as they worshipped as their 


We have . poken of Sir William Hamilton as being of the 
sensational sc ool. By turning to page 274 of his Lectures, we 
shall see the distinct avowal of this fact. He says that “ our 
perceptive or acquisitive faculty is divided into two parts—the 
one directed to the non-ego, called external perception or percep- 
tion simply, and the other directed to the ego—the phenomena 
of consciousness—and is called self-consciousness or internal 
perception. ‘This acquisitive faculty,” he says, “is the faculty 
of experience, External perception is the faculty of external, 
self-consciousness is the faculty of internal experience. If we 
limit the term reflection in conformity to its original employ- 
ment and proper signification—an attention to the internal 
phenomena—reflection will be an expression for self-conscious- 
hess concentrated.” 

Here, then, we have Locke’s theory of cognition, if not his 
theory of ideas, in almost his own precise terms. “ All ideas 
are derived from sensation and reflection.” How then are 
we to escape the materialism and atheism which have been 
deduced from Locke’s principles? ‘This scepticism applies to 
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two objects—the external world, and the existence and notion 
of God. 

With regard to the existence of an external world and its 
objects, four and possibly five theories have been proposed. 

1. The Platonic, which holds that ideas alone are substantial 
and permanent, and that external objects are only their shadows, 
It is represented by supposing a man standing in the mouth of 
a cave looking inwards, while the ideas outside of the cave cast 
their shadows into the cave past the beholder, and he sees these 
shadows beyond him, and mistakes them for real and substantial 
objects. This is the ideal theory of the world. 

2. We have the sensational theory, which teaches that we 
have and are conscious of certain sensations which are produced 
by the properties of external objects, and that on the ground of 
these sensations and by means of them we perceive the objects, 
But Hume and the sceptics denied that these sensations neces. 
sarily imply any object out of ourselves ; and assert that we have 
no right to believe in the existence of anything beyond or besides 
our sensations ; that the mind itself is only a collective whole of 
these sensations. 

3. Fichte accepted this view as unanswerable: our sensa- 
tions and ideas are only modifications of ourselves; but bya 
trick of the fancy we project them into space, just as the object 
in a magic lantern is projected on to a screen, and we see it 
there, and thus persuade ourselves, that what are only the 
states and modifications of ourselves, our ideas and sensations, 
are external realities. Hegel adopted this view, and said we 
have three stages; (1) that in which we make no discrimination 
between those ideas and ourselves—do not think of self at all; 
(2) that in which we project them, as it were, into space, and 
believe them to be objectively real; and (3) that in which by 
reflection we discover this our mistake, and come to the know- 
ledge of the fact that what we had supposed to be external ob- 
jects, are but our own ideas and states. 

4, And Sir William Hamilton has proposed a fourth view. 
He would make the object perceived an object of consciousness, 
as well as the act of perceiving it. 


In the act of sensible perception I am conscious of two things: of 
myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external reality in relation-with 
my sense, as the object perceived. Of the existence of both these things 
I am convinced; because I am conscious of knowing each of them, not 
mediately in something else, as represented, but immediately in itself, a 
evisting.”’ Phil., p. 31. ‘The assertion that we can be conscious of an 
act of knowledge, without being conscious of its object, is virtually 
suicidal.” —p. 173. 
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It is possible that to these we ought—in order to make our 
enumeration complete—to mention Berkeley’s theory as an off- 
spring of Locke’s psychology. He believed external objects to 
have no substantial reality, but only a phenomenal one. Start- 
ing with the notion that we see, not the objects themselves, but — 
only their properties, he doubted if we have any right to believe 
that external objects are anything more than a collection of 
properties, whose very existence as such may depend upon the 
act of perception ; and hence his theory is substantially the 
same as that of Fichte, though arrived at from a different start- 
ing point. 

Of these theories we need not speak at present, at length. 
Plato’s assumes a doctrine concerning the substantiality of ideas, 
which may be regarded as exploded. Locke’s theory is doubt- 
less the nearest right, but assumed as a part of its rationale, a 
theory of perception which has been exploded. Berkeley and 
Fichte alike assume the absurdity that a mere property, without 
a substantial basis, can be the object of cognition. We there- 
fore proceed to consider Sir William Hamilton’s theory, namely, 
that the object perceived is in consciousness. 

But this is confounding the meaning of the word “ conscious- 
ness.” Nor can we give it so broad a meaning as is here at- 
tempted, without ignoring most important facts, and introducing 
an ambiguity of the most fatal character. We are conscious of 
the act of perceiving. We know that we perceive immediately. 
But not so with the object which we perceive. We see the 
object before us through the medium of light—by means of the 
eye and the optic nerve and the sensation produced in the 
sensory ganglia, any change in any one of which would change 
the idea we form of the object—its appearance to us—or might 
prevent our seeing it at all. These are facts that cannot be 
denied or overlooked without the greatest mischief. It is in 
these very facts, which Sir William would wink out of sight and 
cover up with a word, that the whole difficulty of the question 
resides. No one has ever doubted or denied a fact of conscious- 
ness proper, nor ever can. If we are conscious of seeing, we can- 
not doubt that we are conscious of the fact, nor the fact itself, as 
afact of consciousness. But we may doubt about the cause of it, 
or the object of the act of perception. We hear a sound, for 
example, and may be in doubt at first, whether it is really the 
sound of some object around us, or merely a ringing in our ears ; 
whether it is caused in fact by an act of sense and perception, 
or by some abnormal state of the organ of hearing. But that we 
hear the sound, or have a sensation of sound, there never can be 
any doubt in any human mind—there never has been any. 
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Now see the effect of this theory in a specific application of 
it. Mr. Mansel, adopting this theory, deduces from it the con. 
clusion that “an act of creation in the highest sense of the 
term—that is to say, an absolutely first link in the chain of 
phenomena, preceded by no temporal antecedent—is, to human 
thought, inconceivable,” which he proves thus :— 


“To represent in thought the first act of the first cause of all things, 
I must conceive myself as placed, in imagination, at the point at which 
temporal succession commences, and as thus conscious of a relation be- 
tween a phenomena in time, and a reality out of time. But the conscious. 
ness of such a relation implies a consciousness of both the related numbers; 
to realize which the mind must be in and out of time at the same moment,” 
—p. 99. 


Of course this condition is impossible. But it will be seen 
that the whole argument is based on Sir William’s theory of 
cognition and consciousness; namely, that in perceiving we are 
conscious of the ‘object perceived, as well as of the act of per. 
ceiving, and consequently that the object also, as well as the act, 
must be in the consciousness, in the perceiving mind ; or it must 
be where the object is “in time,” and “out of time,” if one is 
to have any conception of an act or event which passes from the 
one to the other. Hence the idea of creation is impossible, not 
only—subjectively—impossible because of our inability to enter- 
tain it, but is in itself absurd and contradictory. And hence we 
have the legitimate and inevitable inference that no such act or 
event ever took place. 

This theory of cognition is sadly objectionable on many 
grounds. Beside the objection against it, growing out of the 
above inference, we will mention one—and one only more— 
namely, that it is not much better than Fichte’s subjective 
idealism. Fichte and Hegel make all objects to be but states 
and modes of ourselves; Sir William makes them to be facts or 
objects within ourselves, and in fact but little if anything else in 
reality than our ideas of them.’ 





¢ Thus Mansel says, p. 81: ‘ But to conceive an object as non-existent is 
again a self-contradiction.” Hence of course the eternity of matter and material 
objects—both @ parte post and a parte ante—they have always existed and can 
never be annihilated—their non-existence being absurd, and so impossible. But 
to our extract. ‘ For that which is conceived exists as an object of thought in 
and by that conception. We may abstain from thinking of an object at all’; but 
if we think of it, we cannot but think of it as existing.” This need not be fol- 
lowed out. It speaks for itself. And yet it inevitably results from Sir William 
Hamilton’s theory of cognition. Thus while Fichte reduces all objects to mere 
subjective states—mere modes of the percipient being, Sir William gives objec- 
tive reality to all the ideas and states of the percipient. And thus both alike, 
though in different ways, destroy the distinction between subjective and objec- 
tive—between thought and substantial existence. 
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But this is not all. It follows necessarily from Sir William’s 
theory of cognition, (that all cognized objects are objects of con- 
sciousness, and so within the cognizing subject,) that we can have 
no idea of an infinite, eternal being, whom we may call God. 
Such a being would make the finite mind to be comprehensive 
of the infinite—the limited container to embrace and hold within 
itself an infinite contained object. Hear Sir William’s doctrine: 


“The unconditioned is incognizable and inconceivable, its notion being 
only negative of the conditioned, which last can alone be positively known 
or conceived. . . . In our opinion the mind can conceive and consequently 
can know only the limited and the unconditionally limited. The uncon- 
ditionally unlimited, or the infinite, the unconditionally limited or the 
absolute, cannot positively be construed to the mind; they caa be con- 
ceived only by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, those very con- 
ditions under which thought itself is realized; consequently the notion of 
the unconditioned is only negative—negative of the conceivable itself.”’— 
Phil., p. 454. ‘ 


That is, the idea of God is either nothing—so that we have 
none—or it is a negative idea, by which of course the author 
means that the term “God” either denotes nothing, or is a 
negative term; since a negative idea is impossible. But if the 
term is negative, it denotes nothing, nor does it of necessity 
connote or imply any reality whatever. Such a term may be a 
pure creation of the fancy, as, “ space,” etc., and neither denote 
nor imply any reality. 

Nor is this mere inference. It is the gist and central point 
of Mr. Mansel’s book. He aims to make us dependent and to 
make us feel our dependence on Holy Scripture for our know- 
ledge of God and all divine truth, by shewing that the idea of 
God does not belong to philosophy at all; that God is “incog- 
nizable and inconceivable.” This might be done in either of three 
ways: (1) by shewing that our faculties are inadequate to such 
an idea, (which, by the way, is what we fancy Sir William would 
have attempted, and all that he would have attempted ;) (2) by 
shewing that the methods used cannot lead to any such result, 
even though the result were attainable by other methods; and 
(3) by shewing that the idea itself is contradictory, and in its 
very nature absurd. Now this last is what Mr. Mansel has 
attempted. 


“There are,” says Mr. Mansel, “three terms familiar as household 
words in the vocabulary of philosophy, which must be taken into accouut 
in every system of metaphysical theology. ‘To conceive of Deity as he is, 
we must conceive him as First Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite. By 
the First Cause is meant that which produces all things, and is itself pro- 
duced of none. By the désoluée is meant that which exists in and by 
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itself, having no necessary relation to any other being. By the Infinite is 
meant that which is free from all possible limitation; that than which a 
greater is inconceivable, and which, consequently, can receive no additional 
attribute or mode of existence which it had not from all eternity. . . But 
then these conceptions—the Cause, the Absolute, the Infinite, all equally 
indispensable—do they not imply contradiction to each other when viewed 
in conjunction as attributes of one and the same being? . . . Thus we are 
landed in an inextricable dilemma. The absolute cannot be conceived as 
conscious, neither can it be conceived as unconscious; it cannot be con- 
ceived as complex, neither can it be conceived as simple,” ete. “The 
fundamental conceptions of rational theology being thus self-destructive, 
we may naturally expect to find the same antagonism manifested in their 
special applications. If an absolute and infinite consciousness [conscious 
being] is a conception which contradicts itself, we need not wonder if its 
several modifications naturally exclude each other. . . . The whole of this 
web of contradictions (and it might be extended, if nevessary, to a far 
greater length) is woven from one original warp and woof; namely, the 
impossibility of conceiving the co-existence of the infinite and the finite, 
and the cognate impossibility of conceiving a first commencement of phe- 
nomena, or the absolute giving birth to the relative... .To sum up 
briefly this portion of the argument, the conception of the absolute and 
infinite, from whatever side we view it, appears encompassed with contra- 
dictions. There is a contradiction in supposing such an object to exist, 
whether alone or in conjunction with others; and there is a contradiction 
in supposing it not to exist,” etc., etc., pp. 75—85. 


We have quoted these extracts, not for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting Mr. Mansel’s argument, but for the purpose of shewing, 
beyond question or mistake, and in his own words, what is pre- 
cisely the proposition which he seeks to establish. It is that the 
conception of an infinite, absolute being, who is first cause and 
creator, is impossible, because the idea or conception itself is 
absurd and self-contradictory. 

Now suppose him to have been successful, what then? Are 
we to believe that there is such a being on the grounds of testi- 
mony, because the Bible says so? Ask the tyro in geometry if, 
after he has demonstrated that there can be no space enclosed 
by two straight lines, because the idea is absurd and self-contra- 
dictory, he is prepared to believe that there is such a thing never- 
theless, on any testimony? Are not absurdities and self-contra- 
dictions in thought, impossible in reality and existence? If not, 
what becomes of demonstration, and of mathematics in general? 
They prove nothing—are a mere delusion. 

It would thus seem that Mr. Mansel has made an argument 
for Atheism, which no skill can refute, and no ingenuity evade, 
without a denial of his premises. But those premises are the 
fundamental principles of Sir William Hamilton’s system of 
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metaphysics. Hence we infer that his system is as inevitably 
atheistic in its tendency as the preceding forms of Sensationalism 
have been. And this, Mr. Mansel, most likely without intend- 
ing it, has shewn as fully as Hume did the like tendency of Mr. 
Locke’s system. 

We think that we have said enough already, irrespective of 
any such reductio ad absurdum, to shew that one of Sir William’s 
fundamental principles is wrong—namely, that which teaches 
that the odject of perception or cognition is matter of it, and so 
in the consciousness as well as the act of cognition. A second 
of his fundamental principles is as easily refuted. 

In order to shew that the idea of the infinite and absolute 
Creator is impossible, he attempts to prove that the very process 
of forming the idea brings its object into relations and limita- 
tins. But he makes the mistake of confounding what the 
logicians would call the Jogical quantity of an idea with the con- 
tinuous quantity of its object. He assumes that because the 
object is infinite, therefore the idea of it is infinite. The idea, 
being in a finite mind, cannot be infinite, and therefore its object 
cannot be either infinite or absolute. An idea is indeed neces- 
sarily limited in logical quantity, whether in a finite or an 
infinite mind. It is made up of essentia and differentia. The 
differentia are relative and limitative in their very nature, and 
hence limit the idea by its co-ordinate. In every genus there 
are two species at least, and each species limits the other—that 
is, in logical quantity. Mind and matter limit each other in 
logical quantity, simply because they are unlike, and the one is 
not the other. Two material objects limit each other for the 
same reason—in logical quantity. But because they ave material, 
they limit each other in continuous quantity also. Neither of 
them can be infinite, since the one excludes and limits the reality 
of the other. But mind and matter limit each other in no such 
way; they can both occupy the same space at the same time. 
God can be in and fill all things, and yet his presence will in no 
way preclude the existence of other minds, or of material objects. 
The idea of an infinite object need not be itself infinite. In 
fact it cannot be infinite, since no idea is or can be infinite in 
itself. It has a co-ordinate, and is limited by it. 

Before we proceed to another error which is fundamental in 


¢ Strictly speaking, the term “infinite” does not belong to either logical or 
discreet-—that is, numerical quantity ; it belongs exclusively to continuous quan- 
tity, and measures the extent of the reality of existing substantial objects and 
their properties. To talk of the infinity of an idea, therefore, is as absurd ag to 
talk of its density or its temperature. And this confusion, a metabasis from one 
kind of quantity to another, underlies and constitutes one of the fundamental 
fallacies in all the forms of Idealism and Pantheism. 
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Sir William’s philosophy, and so vitiates Mr. Mansel’s reasoning 
also, we will consider one or two other points, more immediately 
connected with his main subject. 

The idea of God on their theory is a pure creation of the 
fancy, as much so as that of a centaur or hippogriff, or the idea 
of Brahma, of Osiris, or Jupiter. His existence, we will sup- 
pose, may be proved if we can have the means of proof. But 
the idea of Him is no proof of his existence. Nay, so far from 
it, it is “negative,” “absurd,” and “ self-contradictory.” 

But how shall the existence of God be proved? Manifestly 
there are but two ways: either (1) by direct cognition, or (2) by 
testimony. But testimony in this case comes to be what we 
call revelation. We must have had at first either a person ora 
book as a witness. But the book must have been written by 
men, and hence revelation comes to be the testimony of the 
men who were its authors. Now as Mr. Mansel and Sir William 
Hamilton deny that we have any direct cognition or insight of 
God’s existence, it follows that they can hold only to the second 
alternative, and teach that we must prove God’s existence by 
testimony and by revelation. And this is not only our inference 
from their principles ; it is the avowed object and design of these 
authors. The Limits of Religious Thought was written to en- 
force this very doctrine. Let us then consider it. 

Now we say that without the idea of God, and some proof 
of his existence, no revelation from him can be proved. The 
proof of his existence must precede any proof of a revelation from 
him. 

First, then, in general and a priori, nothing is more certain 
than that no process of reasoning or means of truth can furnish 
the terms of the conclusion. We take up the Bible. It claims 
to be a revelation from God. To put this proposition in form, 
we may say, “This book is a revelation from God,” or “God 
has spoken in this book,” and sent it to us. Hence the term 
“God” must appear as either subject or part of the predicate. 
It is really and virtually the subject of the proposition. Hence 
we come to our proposition, that no method or means of proof 
can furnish either of the terms of the conclusion. We must 
know that God is, before it can be proved that he has made a 
revelation, or done anything; and we must know what a revela- 
tion is, before we can be convinced that a revelation has been 
made. 

This we regard as conclusive and final. And we are sure it 
will be satisfactory without another word to all who are familiar 
with the technicalities of logic. But for others we will add a 
few illustrations of a less technical character. Let us suppose 
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that one receives a letter from a person whose existence is un- 
known to him, and who describes himself as Mr. A. B. Now 
the letter is doubtless an effect, and as such must have had a 
cause; it must have been written by somebody. But it is of 
itself no proof whatever that there is such a person as A. B. The 
letter may have been written by any one of ten thousand persons 
whom we know to be in existence. The letter may indeed shew 
something of the character of its author; but it does not establish 
his identity or individuality. If the messenger who brings the 
letter assures us of the existence of A. B., then we are prepared 
for the proof that he is the author of the letter. But we must 
know of his existence, by testimony outside of the letter, before 
it can be proved that he wrote it. We must know that he is in 
existence, before we can know any of his acts. But the person 
who assures us that Mr. A. B. exists, or that there is such a 
person, must have either seen him himself, or derived his know- 
ledge from some one who had seen him, so that at last we come 
to an act of personal cognition as the basis of our knowledge of 
his existence, and of all existence. 

Now, suppose the author of a book of Holy Scripture, Moses 
for example, assures us that he has seen God ; that is satisfactory ; 
but his seeing is not to him revelation, as his testimony is to us. 
It is actual perception or cognition, in his case; and so God has 
been cognized, which is contrary to Sir William Hamilton’s 
theory—the theory which we have already said Mr. Mansel 
adopts. 

But, again, suppose a miracle; if we see God working it, we 
cognize him in the act; if not, we only know that it is the work 
of some one that can work miracles. Or, if we should say that 
the books of Holy Scripture are of such a character that they 
could not have been written by uninspired men, we admit the 
assertion, and it proves that the authors of those books were 
inspired by some one capable of inspiring them. But we are 
entirely too far removed from the Infinite himself to be able to 
say how many of his creatures inferior to himself can do such 
things. Nay, without knowing that there is such a Being before- 
hand, we should, of course, never be able to ascribe the miracle 
or inspiration to any other being or cause than that which with 
our bodily eyes we see in the most immediate connexion with 
it. We should only regard the miracle worker and the teacher 
of the extraordinary dogmas as a most extraordinary and un- 
accountable man. 

We do not, however, care to urge this point ; we are satisfied 
of its soundness, and also of the fact that all others will be 


. Satisfied with it whenever they come fully to comprehend it. 
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We do not, then, agree with Sir William Hamilton and Mr, 
Mansel in fixing the “limits of religious thought” this side of 
or below the idea of God, so as to make him “ incognizable” 
and “inconceivable.” And we think we have shewn that if this 
were so, no revelation from Him could either be made or an- 
thenticated, and, of course, Scripture itself could not prove his 
existence, and so would become worthless for all purposes of 
religion and theology. Unless we have, some how or other, the 
idea of God antecedent to any such revelation, and so, inde- 
pendent of it, our case is hopeless.’ 

On the contrary, we are happy to be able to coincide with 
Mr. Mansel in the following declarations : 


“‘The very consciousness of our own limitations of thought bears wit- 
ness to the existence of the Unlimited, ... the shadow of the Infinite 
still broods over the consciousness of the finite; and we wake up at last 
from the dream of absolute wisdom to confess, ‘Surely the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not.’”—p. 128. 

“ With the first development of consciousness, there grows up, as a part 
of it, the innate feeling that our life, natural and spiritual, is not in our power 
to sustain or prolong; and that there is One above us on whom we are 
dependent ; whose existence we know, and whose presence we realize by 
the sure instinct of prayer. We have thus, in the sense of dependence, 
the foundation of one great element of religion—the fear of God.” —p. 120. 


It is true that Mr. Mansel calls this an “innate feeling,” and 
says that God is ‘beyond thought.” These expressions we shall 
not try to reconcile with the statements in the midst of which 
they occur. There are a good many little points in these quota- 
tions which we have neither time nor inclination now to discuss. 
These quotations present precisely Mr. Mansel’s theory, and 
contain in germ all that he has said or could say in the develop- 
ment and defence of his theory; they base the knowledge of 
God, not on insight or intelligence, but on feeling. They incul- 
cate the theory that the feeling is first, the idea of God is after- 
wards. And if so, the idea is a mere creation of the fancy, and 
is no proof whatever of the existence of God, any more than 





¢ We might, were it not for taking up too much room, shew from the Serip- 
tures themselves that they presuppose an idea of God and a belief in his exist- 
ence. We refer, however, only to Rom. i. 19, 20; “the invisible things of him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen,” etc. Even if we take “ from” 
to denote the time when the knowledge commenced, yet the argument is the 
same—that God is manifest in and by his works—the invisible seen in and 
through the visible. The other text to which we will refer, is Heb. ii. 6; “ for 
he that cometh to God must believe that he is’—here a belief in his existence 
and moral government, are evidently assumed as belonging to natural theology, 
and so existing prior to and as a ground or condition precedent to a revelation. 
Nature teaches that God is. Revelation teaches what he is. 
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“the bare imagination of a feast” is proof that there is a dinner 
already provided, and within the reach of a hungry man. 

And this brings us, after this long preface, to what we regard 
as the real point and aim of our article, to account for the origin 
of the idea of God, and to shew that that idea is proof absolute 
of his existence. 

Of the origin of ideas there have been three theories. 

But first let us say that an idea is something in the mind 
which represents an object; and by the elements of the idea 
which each one of them, separately and individually, represents 
a property of the object. ‘Thus one sees an object before him, 
and in the process of seeing it he forms an idea of it. His idea 
of it represents it to his mind in memory, in reasoning, etc., by 
its properties. If the object be white, then the idea has an 
element in it which represents to his spiritual being that white- 
ness. It may be wholly unlike it, the element of the idea wholly 
unlike the property of the object, and yet it represents it, and is 
the means, in part, by which the idea represents its object, and 
becomes i¢s idea, or the idea of it. 

1. Now, in the first place, Plato holds that these ideas are 
substantive objects, and are put into the mind by God himself, 
as collective wholes already formed, as one might pour pebbles 
from one hand to the other. This is Platonic Idealism. But 
itassumes that ideas are substantial, eternal, divine—the sub- 
stance of God. 

2. From the time of Leibnitz we have a post-Leibnitzian 
Idealism which holds that these ideas are not put into the mind 
by its Creator as wholes and already formed, but in their parts 
and elements, so that whenever we see any object, the sight or 
senses furnish a part of the elements, and the mind itself from 
its innate store furnishes the rest; this is Kant’s theory. One 
or the other of these theories all Idealists adopt, and all Mystics 
and Sentimentalists agree with them, and must of necessity agree 
with them on this point. 

3. But, thirdly, as early as Carneades there was another 
theory advanced, a theory which is in its essential features the 
theory of all Sensationalists, including Mr. Locke, namely, that 
on seeing an object something passes into the sensorium and 
there forms the idea of that object, and that in perceiving the 
object, as we suppose, we perceive only the idea of it which was 
thus formed—or without going into details, the advocates of 
this theory hold that all ideas are formed in the mind and are 
products of its activity. But they also hold that all the ele- 
ments of our ideas are derived from or through sensation, ex- 
cept of course our ideas of our own mental activity. 
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The two first theories named are for most purposes substan. 
tially the same, and lead to Pantheism; the other leads to 
Materialism and Atheism. 

Now we propose to call attention to some facts in psychology 
which all these theories have overlooked. 





1. We agree with the Sensationalists in holding that all ideas 
are formed in the mind and are products of its activity. But 
we hold, as they do not, to an insight which furnishes elements 
of ideas totally different from any that are furnished by the 
senses—sight, touch, taste, hearing, etc. These elements enter 
into all our ideas, and are of two kinds—(1) first, properties of 
sensible objects not cognizable by the senses ; and (2) properties, 
and so the existence, of objects themselves which are not per- 
ceptible by the senses. And in this connexion we refer to Dr. 
Winslow’s work, named at the head of our article, as being in 
the main right as we believe, and as containing in his chapter 
on “ Intuition,” p. 174, et. seg. the germ of the whole matter. 

Thus we manifestly have a sight and an insight—a sight for 
what is visible, and an insight for the invisible that lies beyond, 
—a sight for the seen realities of time and place, and an insight 
for the unseen that lies beyond and beneath what we see, as its 
ground and explanation. For example, we see before us a piece 
of rock and a flowering plant. We know at once that the ar- 
rangement of its particles in the one has been made by a dif- 
ferent force and acting from an idea different from what we see 
in the other; this is a matter of insight. Again, we enter our 
room after a short absence, and find that during that absence 
the furniture has been arranged and the room put in order. We 
know that this was done by some intelligent being, and not by 
the furniture itself. We see also in the nature of the arrange- 
ment, that it was made with a careful and benevolent regard to 
our wishes. But this too is insight—all insight. And by the 
same sort of insight do we see, and with the same undoubting 
and absolute conviction of certainty do we see, by insight also, 
the moment we look anywise minutely or carefully into the ob- 
jects of the material world around us, that they did not arrange 
themselves, but that they were arranged by some intelligent and 
benevolent Creator, who by his intelligence, power and benevo- 
lence, deserves our adoration, gratitude and service. 

We have not room, however, nor would this be the place to 
discuss the influence of this fact on the theory of the origin of 
ideas, at length. We only state it for the purpose of shewing 
its relations to a most important question of theology, natural 
and revealed. This insight does not of course give us any one 
idea of any visible or material object ; the elements of such ideas 
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must come through the senses. But it gives us additional ele- 
ments—those additional elements which make all the difference 
between our ideas and the ideas which animals form of the same 
objects, (if indeed they form any ideas,) and constitute all the 
difference between our intelligence and that of the brute creation. 
It enables us, while they only see things, to see into, understand 
and comprehend them. Hence we have sciences—they have 
none. We know of causes and laws, a Creator; they have no 
idea of such things. 

2. Thus while we affirm as against the Sensationalists that 
there is a source of the elements of ideas besides, and different 
from the senses and sensation, whereby we come to have know- 
ledge of objects, properties and relations, which otherwise we 
should know nothing of,—we would call attention also to the 
other fact, that there are no innate ideas or elements of ideas— 
no ideas or elements of ideas in the mind, furnished by the 
mind or produced by it, except on the condition of a cognition 
of some object by the property which that element represents. 
Thus, if one is blind he has no idea of colour—no idea how 
objects Jook—the element of ideas which represents the colour of 
objects is not in his mind, forms no part of his ideas, does not 
enter into his thoughts. So it is, if one is deaf, with the ele- 
ments that represent sound—or with that which represents odours 
if one cannot smell. No efforts of the will, no description, 
nothing that we can do, will enable the blind to imagine how 
objects look—what we mean by their colour. The difference 
between white and black, red and blue, is inconceivable to them. 
Nor, to carry our illustration one step farther, can even those 
who can see imagine a new colour. It is possible that one who 
had seen a white object and a black one might imagine one that 
is grey, the mixture of white and black—but if we had never 
coy red object, for example, we could not imagine one that 
is red. 

This same inability to originate elements of ideas, extends 
to the insight also. If, for example, we take up a book and 
make certain articulate sounds indicated by the printed or writ- 
ten characters, we are understood, and said to read. But if one 
jabbers on, regardless of sense, he is said to jabber only—the 
difference is a matter not of hearing but of insight. No animal 
that may chance to hear us knows the difference. So witha 
child who has not yet learned to read—he will take his book 
and jabber away, and we cannot persuade him or make him un- 
derstand that he is not reading. But the moment he gets an 
insight of reading, and knows what it is, he can understand 
what jabbering is, and distinguish between them. 
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Now from these facts concerning the origin of ideas, we de- 
rive two most important results. 

1. By recognizing a source of the elements of ideas besides 
and different from the senses, we get a basis for our belief in 
absolute truths and immaterial objects, both of which are mat. 
ters of intuition. We know by insight that two and two are 
four—that every effect has had a cause, etc. It results from the 
very nature of the subject matter of these propositions, that 
they are true—a nature which we see and know only by insight. 

2. By denying, as against the Idealists, that any idea or 


element of an idea can come into the mind except on condition of ° 


a cognition of some object by that property, we find a ground 
for absolute certainty for the existence of objects out of our. 
selves, and of an object for each property that we have any idea 
of, or can predicate of any object whatever. Thus if we have 
an idea of white paper, the idea does not indeed imply that we 
have actually seen any paper that is white; but it does abso- 
lutely prove that we have seen some object that is white. Other- 
wise we should have no such element of ideas, any more than 
the blind have the element of colour, or the deaf of sound, ete. 
These elements are acquired indeed in the act of cognition, and 
not otherwise—but after they have been acquired they can be 
retained and used in new and ever varied combinations, or in 
the wild creations of the fancy, or as ideals of the imagination. 

If now we have an idea or conception of God, and if we 
ascribe to him any attribute that is not ascribed to any other 
object of thought, then we must have an insight of him—a 
direct cognition of him as an existing substantial reality; and 
the existence of the idea of God in the minds of any is proof 
of his existence, as certainly as the idea of coloured objects in 
the mind proves the existence of such objects around us which 
we have seen, and by seeing which we have derived our ideas of 
colour. 

Now, beyond question, we ascribe to God attributes which 
we ascribe to no other object of thought ; attributes which differ, 
not in degree only, but in kind also; else he would not be God 
—the One only. He would be only one of a class; one indi- 
vidual in a species of the same kind of beings. We say he is 
infinite, eternal, omnipresent, etc., and by these attributes we 
mean something which admits of no degrees. We beg to refer 
again to our article on Theodore Parker, and to the remarks on 
the meaning of the word “infinite” there given; the same, 
mutatis mutandis, is to be said of “ eternal’ and “ omnipresent.” 
Eternal is not merely a long time, it is out of time; without 
succession, beginning, progress or end. So with omnipresence. 
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It is not mere prolonged extension from one place or point to 
another, but it is presence without extension. 

Nor can these properties or attributes be resolved into any 
mere sensible properties. For example ; the moment we attempt 
to make “infinite” to be infinitely long, we make a most fatal 
metabasis ; the thing becomes entirely different, absurd, and 
contradictory ; implying, as we said in the article referred to, 
not the existence, but non-existence of its object. So with 
eternal; what is in time is not eternal: what has succession, 
whether short or long, cannot attain unto eternal duration. 
Omnipresence which resolves itself into extended presence, be- 
comes absurd. We know at once that there can be no such 
object in existence ; the very supposition involves a contradiction 
in terms./ 

With regard to the existence of God, philosophically con- 
sidered, there are, as Sir William says, four possible theories. 
The first, which he gives as his own, and which we have already 
quoted, namely, that “ God is incognizable and inconceivable— 
the term being only negative of the finite, limited, etc. (2.) He 
is not an object of knowledge at all: but the idea of God is a 
regulative principle in the mind, influencing and controlling its 
activity ; this opinion he ascribes, and truly, to Kant. (3.) That 
of Schelling, namely, that God is cognizable (we can know him), 
but not conceivable—so that, though we may know him, we can 
form no definite conception of him, his existence, character and 
attributes ; and (4), which he ascribes to Cousin, namely, that 
God is cognizable and conceivable, the idea of him being formed 
under the same conditions, and as all others are, by essentia and 
differentia.” Phil., p. 454. We have, in these statements, de- 
parted from Sir William’s phraseology, which is not always the 
most intelligible, in order to translate his thoughts, as far as 
possible, into common language. Even then, the difference 
between these four views could not be explained fully, without a 





f And this is, in part, a fault that underlies all Mr. Mansel’s reasoning, in 
regard to the idea of God. With him, infinite is only a composition of finite 

rts; the absolute is that which is out of, and so has no, relations; and there- 
lore not only inconceivable, but impossible—and not that which is self-existent, 
and so dependent upon nothing; subject to no law or necessity above himself. 
God does not cease to be absolute by becoming a Creator, in any proper sense 
of the word; and yet, in Mr. Mansel’s sense of it, he does cease to be absolute 
the moment he ceases to be the only existing reality. Drop from the words in- 
finite, absolute, ete., their improper meanings, the meanings derived from sen- 
tationalism, and adopt the proper meaning, and that, too, the only proper 
meaning of them, and so far from denoting absurdities and contradictions in 
terms, they denote a reality whose existence is necessary, and whose non- 
existence cannot even be supposed, except as we may suppose any other ab- 
surdity—a space enclosed by two straight lines, for example. 
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good deal of discussion and explanation. But the view which 
we have taken coincides more nearly with that here ascribed to 
Cousin, than with either of the others. But we differ totally 
from Cousin’s theory of the origin of the idea. His theory of 
the origin of ideas—that is, of the ideas of objects not cogniz. 
able by the external senses at least, is essentially Platonic. So 
he regards it, and expressly declares himself. But we hold that 
God is cognized by the insight of reason, as directly as the mind 
itself, and that the conception of him is formed in the same way 
as all other conceptions—the conception of the mind, or of the 
soul, for example, although more slowly, and with greater dif. 
ficulty. 

Let us look for a moment into the psychology of this process, 
When we look at any visible object near us, we form at once 
(and by a function of the imagination, as we think), an idea. 
image of the object, representing it exactly as it appears to the 
senses. When we see the object again, again the imagination or 
fancy performs the same function, and we have another idea- 
image of the object, representing it exactly as it appears on this 
second occasion of cognition; and so on for each occasion of 
cognition. But from these several idea-images we abstract, 
guided by insight, what we regard as purely accidental, and by 
no means essential to the integrity and identity of the object; 
and what remains after the abstraction of these accidental ele- 
ments of the several idea-images, remains as our conception of 
the object. This conception we cannot picture to the imagina- 
tion or fancy. It does not represent the object as it appears, or 
as it appeared on any one occasion of cognition, but simply and 
only by those properties which are essential to it, and common 
to all the idea-images which we may have formed, or can form. 

But in the cognition by sight alone, as in the cognition of 
the soul, the facts of consciousness and of God, no such idee 
image can be formed, for the obvious reason that these objects 
are not cognized by the external senses, and therefore give 
none of those elements of ideas, out of which the imagination 
and fancy construct their idea-images. And this, we suppose, 
is all that is really true, and perhaps all that was really in 
tended by Sir William Hamilton, Mansel, and others, when 
they speak of God as being “ incognizable” and “ inconcei¥- 
able.” They mean that we can form no idea-image of him; 
cannot imagine or conceive how he looks. But, most assuredly, 
reality is not limited by the functions of sense-perception and 
the imagination ; there are realities which no eye can see 0 
hands handle. Of such we can form no. idea-image ; but we 
form conceptions of them. 
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In thus speaking of God as being an object of direct cogni- 
tion, we wish to qualify our assertion, and guard it against 
objection and misapprehension by other considerations, before 
proceeding any further. 

1. In the first place, we must be on our guard against sup- 
posing that if the view now presented is true, we should have 
had the idea of God, as his character and attributes are now 
understood by us, or are revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures, 
among our earliest conceptions. The idea which we now enter- 
tain of God has been greatly modified by the traditional 
knowledge of him which we have received from our parents 
and teachers at first, and from our study of nature and the 
Holy Scriptures afterwards. So also in heathen lands, this 
primary cognition has been modified by their received systems 
of polytheism and idolatry, until nearly all lineaments of it are 
lost. All that we claim, therefore, is, that there was such a 
primary cognition, as the basis of all subsequent knowledge and 
modifications ; and that, without such a primary cognition, there 
could have been no such educational influence exerted on the 
expanding mind, as it passed from infancy through childhood 
and youth, to the maturity of manhood. 

2. We must not expect from every such cognition, any 
definite idea or adequate knowledge of God, of any kind, in 
early youth ; the senses are quick in their activity. So, also, is 
the insight in some of its functions; but in others, it is, if not 
slow, yet at least tardy in arriving at its results. Take, for 
example, the case of a triangle; the moment the child sees one 
object of a triangular shape, he forms his idea-image of the 
object as triangular. But the abstract idea of a triangle, he 
forms only after some years, and even then he may need to study 
some months at least before he will understand all the geometry 
ad trigonometry of the triangle. And yet, all of geometry 
and trigonometry were implied in, and finally developed from, 
that first idea-image of a triangular body, while the idea of a 
triangle, as such, and as an object of conscious thought, was 
not even yet in the child’s mind. In the same way an idea- 
image, formed at the first sight of a cone, contains all the 
elements of conic sections. And yet, it takes years of study, 
with the help of books and masters, to develop that idea into 
a knowledge of all the properties and functions of the conic 
sections. We believe they are not all known yet, even by the 
most advanced of our mathematicians. How much more, then, 
must the work of developing the first cognition and dawning 
idea of God into a full and complete knowledge of his being 
and attributes, be the work of time! Not an object we see in 
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nature, not a fact in the operations of our own minds, not an 
event in history, not an act of mercy or Christianity which we 
ever experience, but illustrates to us something farther of his 
character and dealings with men. 

3. And finally, it is not unlikely that there is an obscurity 
of the insight, like the effect of a film over the natural eye, 
We may suppose a child born, not absolutely blind, but so 
blinded as we often see adults, by a film over the eye; they can 
distinguish between day and night; they can even see when 
objects are moving before them. But they can distinguish no 
colours or definiteness of outline; can recognize no one object 
by its sight ; they can see that there are objects around them, 
but not what they are. Now, in this case, in reference to the 
external world, we should have two effects. 1. Even this sight 
would be as absolute and final as a proof of the existence of an 
external world, as the most perfect vision which any of the most 
sharp-sighted men possess. 2. The objects thus seen, would 
excite emotions, and thus influence our activity no less really 
though perhaps not to the same extent, and certainly not in the 
same way, as they now do. In our partly blind man, fear and 
pain would undoubtedly predominate over hope and pleasure, 
But still the emotions would be as real, and as indispensable to 
any attempt to account for his actions, as though he could see 
and rightly understand the objects around him, and their rela- 
tions to him. 

Some theologians insist that there is such an obscureness, 
perhaps the consequences of the fall and of sin, over the insight of 
all men; this insight, as we see it, is of slow activity, is often 
mistaken, sees into things but tardily, often with great difficulty, 
and discriminates them truly only after long study, and much 
concentration of the gaze upon the object of study. How few 
see into and comprehend the nature of even the physical forces 
—heat, light, and electricity. How few see into and compre: 
hend the nature and activity of the soul. How imperfect and 
inadequate everywhere is the knowledge of God. But yet we 
believe that the idea we have of Him, by the natural use of our 
faculties, proves his existence as fully and as absolutely as the 
imperfect knowledge of the partly blind man, whose case we 
have just considered, proves for him, that there is a world of 
objects around him of which, however, he knows so little, and 
that little so imperfectly. And this imperfect vision and the 
inadequate idea derived from it is, as we believe, the basis and 
the condition which renders them possible of all the religions of 
the world, and of all our religious culture. Nay, it is, in our 
estimation, that which renders any proof of the authenticity and 
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genuineness of a revelation, as the means of farther and fuller 
knowledge of God possible. It accounts for the religious fears 
which even the professed unbelievers and atheists always manifest. 

If our view of the origin of the idea of God be not correct, 
then that idea is purely a creation of fancy, as much so as the 
ideals of the artist, the conceptions of the poet, or the characters 
and attributes of the fabulous beings whom the heathen worship 
asgods. But in that case we should have two manifest results. 

1. The idea would not contain any element, or ascribe to 
God any attribute which had not been furnished to the mind 
in the cognizance of a real object; this is, as a matter of fact, 
the law and condition under which the mind always acts in 
forming its @ priori ideas. It combines and arranges anew the 
elements obtained in previous cognition. But it can go no 
farther ; the ideas of the blind have no element that represent 
colour. Nor can even those that see imagine any new primary 
colour. Strictly, absolutely, and inexorably, are we all bound 
in the acts of imagination and fancy to the elements previously 
given in cognition. Not even in the wildest freaks of hallucina- 
tion, or the delirium of insanity, do we, or can we ever originate 
asingle new element of an idea, except in the act of cognizing 
some object by that property. Hence, if our ideas of God were 
not derived from cognition of him, it could not represent him 
by any property which is peculiar to himself, nor by any attri- 
bute which is incommunicable. It could not represent God ; it 
could represent, at best, only a perfected man—humanity 
idealized. 

2. But in the second place, an idea of God made up in this 
way would exert no such influence upon the heart, as we see that 
this idea has everywhere exerted upon the heart of man. Poets, 
and persons of poetic temperament, are sometimes led away and 
bewildered by a sense of the reality of the creations of their 
own imaginations. But this idiosyncrasy is of a limited nature, 
and confined, for the most part, to themselves, or at least to the 
very narrow circle around them; that which all see, or feel, 
however imperfectly, yet if it is seen and felt by all, is regarded 
by all as real, is an object of fear or hope—of love or hate to 
all persons. Were there no such insight of the existence of 
God as we have described, the idea which most persons form of 
him would have been derived from others, and received with a 
sense of unreality like that which now accompanies our ideas of 
Jupiter, Saturn, etc., and which we know did actually accom- 
pany the faith, such as it was, which the ancient heathen nations 
had in their gods: that faith took no hold of their hearts ; it 
Was entirely rejected by the most intelligent among them. 
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There is one point more in our general subject which we 
propose to consider, and the discussion of which will tend, as we 
believe, both to throw light upon and to confirm the views we 
have already taken. 

We think we have shewn thus far, taking this article 
together with the preceding articles on Theodore Parker— 
1, that with the sensational theory of the origin and nature of 
ideas, we can have no idea of God, properly so considered, at 
all—but that the only logical consequent of such principles will 
always be, as the historical development has always sooner or 
latter been, materialism or atheism—a materialistic atheism or 
an atheistic materialism ; and 2, that with the idealistic theory 
of the origin of ideas, whether we take the Platonic ante-Leib- 
nitzian or the Kantian post-Leibnitzian form of the theory, the 
idea of God in the mind is no proof of his existence—and 
that that theory will always tend to some form of rationalistic 
infidelity or infidel rationalism, and to a pantheistic monism, as 
in fact it always has done, and, as it seems to be indicated by 
the logical deductions from the first principles of the system, it 
always must do. 

But we have a third view to consider. It is held by some— 
the mystics or sentimentalists especially—that there is in man 
a religious instinct, a sense of want, which prompts man to seek 
for something to worship, as hunger prompts him to seek for 
food. We have quoted Mansel—sensationalist as he is in his 
general system and affinities—as expressing precisely this view— 
“an innate feeling” for what he however says “is beyond 
thought,” to whom we are led “ by the sure instinct of prayer.” 
Mr. Maurice’s book is full of this theory, and is but a develop- 
ment and assertion of it as against and in answer to Mr. Man- 
sel’s main theory. 

Now to state this precisely—we have two facts, an idea of 
God, which pertains to the intellect, and a feeling of God, 
which pertains to the sensibility. The two are relative, the one 
to the other, undoubtedly—but which is first and antecedent, 
and which is latter and consequent? Idealists, as such, should 
say, that the idea is first, and produces the feeling or emotion. 
Sentimentalists or mystics say that the feeling or instinct is 
first, and the idea afterwards—and many who are really idealists 
in their general relations, come to be sentimentalists in this 
part of their philosophy, and even, as we have seen, the sensa- 
tional Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel are sentimenta- 
lists in this. They think that such a hypothesis is necessary to 
account for the fact that the idea of God—an idea which on 
their theory is a mere creation of the fancy, a negative idea 
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term] which does not of itself denote or imply any correspond- 

ing belief (the only corresponding object of a negative term is 
—nothing) has retained such a hold upon man, and continues to 
exert so much influence upon his feelings and conduct. Doubt- 
less they are right in this; something of the kind is necessary 
to account for the continuance and influence of the idea of God 
—to account in fact for the continued belief in and fear of him 
—if the idea of him has no other or better foundation than 
their theories will allow them to ascribe to it. 

But let us look at the theory. We divide all the facts of 
mental activity into three classes—intelligence, sensibility, and 
will, With the two former only are we now concerned. We 
speak of any product of the mental activity as an idea: we 
speak of any active state of the sensibility as either a sensation 
or an emotion, a sensation if it leads to or contributes any 
element towards the formation of an idea, but an emotion if it 
leads or tends to an act of the will or of the body. An emotion 
then may belong to any class of feelings as the active state of 
that feeling. Thus we may have emotions of hunger, emotions 
of love, of hate, of hope, or of fear; emotions of beauty or of 
disgust ; emotions of remorse or of self-approbation ; emotions 
of piety or of profanity and irreverence. Now there is this 
important distinction of emotions into two classes, the one of 
which does and the other does not imply an intellectual antece- 
dent. For example, hunger implies no intellectual antecedent. 
It grows ont of the state of the body. One might be hungry, 
without a mind, without a brain. The idea of food does not 
necessarily precede and create the appetite for it ; appetite comes 
constitutionally, and from the physical constitution. But not 
so with fear, for example. We see an object and it excites fear. 
The emotions of beauty and sublimity arise only on the sight or 
thought of something beautiful and sublime. Remorse comes 
only when we are conscious of having done wrong. Hence the 
affections, desires, moral and wsthetic emotions, all imply an 
intellectual antecedent. An idea which may be formed at the 
moment, and on sense-perception of an object, or by the imagi- 
nation, may be recalled by the memory or produced as in the 
case of the moral emotions by an act of the judgment, declaring 
anact to be right or wrong. 

Now to which of these two classes of emotions do the reli- 
gious or theistic emotions belong? The sentimentalists say, 
or at least assume, and the exigencies of their theory require, 
that they should be considered as belonging to the class which 
requires no intellectual antecedent. They regard them as 
emotions or instincts which lead to and occasion the idea of 
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God, and so a belief in his existence. On the other hand, we 
hold that the idea of God, even in the obscurity and vagueness 
which results from the present state of our fallen nature, precedes 
and is the intellectual antecedent of our religious or theistic 
emotions. We see God, and therefore we fear ; we adore him, 
and we abhor ourselves. 

Let us consider the theory which holds that the emotions 
precede and determine the idea. In that case the theistic emo- 
tions are analogous to the appetites, and arise as instincts out of 
our very constitution, with no act of cognition, no idea preceding, 
furnishing an object out of ourselves to awaken the emotions. 

Now in the first place, such emotions never lead to or enable 
us to form any idea of their object. Suppose that one could 
live without eating, had grown up from childhood without taking 
food, and with the gnawings of hunger always: distressing him; 
he would have no idea of what ailed him, and not the remotest 
conjecture of what he wanted ; no conception of the object that 
would relieve him. But give him an article of food, let him eat, 
and by eating appease his hunger, and the next time the hunger 
returned upon him, it would be not only an appetite, not only 
hunger, but an appetite and a hunger for the article which had 
once satisfied him, and by satisfying his painful emotions had 
become associated in his mind with them. We need not, how- 
ever, suppose a case. We may take almost any case of disease, 
of unrest arising from any abnormal condition or want of the 
system. ‘Take, if you please, the very common case of acidity 
of the stomach, or heartburn, and a small quantity of alkali will 
satisfy the want and remove the pain as readily as food satisfies 
hunger. The cases are perfectly analogous for all our present 
purposes. But the disease never suggests of itself the remedy; 
it never prompts or enables the mind to form any idea of what 
will cure it. Take the alkali, and relief ensues, and the next 
time that the same symptoms return, there will most likely be 
a hankering after what had before afforded relief. In this way 
it is that we acquire tastes in after-life for what in infancy we had 
no relish for. And even in disease we acquire an appetite for 
nauseous drugs and deadly poisons. But the painful emotions 
do not pass over into ideas of what will satisfy them, do not 
stimulate or guide the mind in forming them, without direct 
cognition of the object. We might live in pain and die without 
knowing either what ailed us, or what would have relieved us if 
we had but known it, for all the mere constitutional emotions 
could do. 

It is indeed true that the smell or taste of an object will 
sometimes produce the fecling that it will satisfy one want, even 
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before we have experienced the satisfaction which it can afford. 
But in this case the object is cognized by the sense of taste and 
smell, before such opinion or idea of its adaptation to our wants 
is formed or entertained. And we add further, that emotions 
never contribute any element towards the formation of ideas. 
Not emotions but sensations contribute and conditionate these 
elements, and sensations are always produced by the object 
which we cognize by the sensations. - Hence, even in this case, 
the object is before the idea, and its cognition is the condition 
of the formation of any idea of it. 

We conclude, therefore, that the theistic emotions, if they 
were first in the order, and did not imply any intellectual ante- 
cedent, as the sentimentalists hold, could never lead one to 
form the idea of God, or guide him in the formation of it. But 
that on the contrary he would need, none the less on account of 
this antecedent emotion, a cognition or insight of God as an 
existing reality, before he could connect the idea of God with 
the feelings or emotions, and make them flow out into piety, 
fear, hope, reverence, and the like. 

But it may be asked if it would not be sufficient if the idea 
of God had once been communicated to man, and perpetuated 
by oral tradition or written revelation. In that case, the idea 
would become associated with these feelings—the feelings drawn 
out by the idea, and cultivated by a constant worship and adora- 
tion. But to this we answer, No. All the analogies and all the 
experience is the other way. Without the experience of eating, 
and the relief which it affords, no description of an object of 
food by others could connect that object with an appetite so as 
tomake a hunger for that object. The psychological fact to 
which we refer—namely, peculiar personal tastes or appetites, as 
those for food, for ardent spirits, for opium, for other nauseous 
drugs or deadly poisons—never come from mere description or 
efforts of the imagination. Nothing short of actual experience 
(and experience implies the cognition of the object cognized, by 
some of the senses at least, if not by all of them) establishes 
that living rigorous connexion between the emotion and the 
object that satisfies it, which constitutes what we call special 
appetites—the irresistible power of temptation to the drunkard 
and the debauchee. The idea of God thus presented might lead 
us to suppose that he is the object that our souls long for, and 
to desire on that account a knowledge of him. But nothing 
short of an actual cognition or experience of him could satisfy 
the feeling, or ever perpetuate the belief that he is indeed what 
we are longing for. In our religious experience, in our hopes 
and joys, no less than in our fears, we see God. We know him 
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not by hearsay, not by description, but by ourselves and for our. 
selves ; or we should inevitably cease to believe in him, and the 
idea of God, as well as all belief in his existence, would perish 
and disappear from among men. Not only the obedient and 
rejoicing faith of those who seek and enjoy his favour, but also 
the belief that lies at the bottom of the fear of those who dis. 
obey, as well as the oaths of those who blaspheme, would inevi- 
tably disappear, and with it all fear and blasphemy, as well as 
all hope and rejoicing, if man had not within him a faculty for 
seeing and knowing God, as an existing reality or an abiding 
and eternal fact. But even this cognition and experience, as 
Mr. Maurice so feelingly and earnestly urges, implies a personal 
cognition and knowledge of God, a seeing of him darkly, dimly, 
perhaps through all the mists and films of sin, yet seeing him 
distinctly enough to know that he is, and to feel that blessed 
are they who know him better, and obey his blessed will. 

The question then would arise, whether, in the case of a 
person removed from these traditional notions, or where they 
are so corrupted as to furnish no satisfactory object to the reli- 
gious feelings, the feelings themselves would exist. On the sen- 
timental theory, of course they would. And on our theory they 
would also, but for a different reason. In their view these 
emotions should exist, and lead to the knowledge of God. In 
our view the idea or knowledge of God, which is inseparable 
from the exercise of insight, as the knowledge or idea of colour 
is from the exercise of the physical sense of sight, would in all 
cases exist very early as the intellectual antecedent of theistic 
emotions. We think the emotions always exist, and are mani- 
fested very early—the young and the ignorant are always and 
everywhere especially susceptible to them, and consequently 
especially liable to be led away into superstition and idolatry, if 
they are not guided and enlightened by a better knowledge than 
that which their own unaided faculties or the darkness of 
heathenism will give them. 

And here again all the facts that we know, all the analogies 
of the case, are against the supposition that the emotions pre- 
cede the idea of God, or those acts of worship, etc., which the 
unaided and untaught mind would perform. Such feelings, if 
they existed, could only make the person unhappy, wretched, 
without knowing what ailed him, or having the remotest idea of 
what could relieve him. His feelings would lead him to no act 
designed for relief, to no act except such as would be the natural 
expression of his sadness and distress. Even in the case of 
eating, hunger of itself never prompts to the act, until after, by 
eating, we have learned that eating will relieve us. ‘Ihe first 
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acts of eating are of the class which physiologists call con-sen- 
sual. They are produced by either (1) the taste and touch of 
some object in the mouth leading to mastication and deglutition, 
or deglutition without mastication; or (2) the smell of some 
object which excites to search and prehension, and then to mas- 
tication and deglutition, etc. But in either case, there is an 
act of cognition, or at least a sensation produced either by taste 
or smell, which leads to the act of eating. The sensation passes 
up by one nerve or set of nerves, and returns as emotion by 
another; and the function of eating may be performed at any 
time, and is certainly performed at first without any act of the 
intelligence, any idea of what the infant is doing, any idea of 
the object which it eats. 

But the main fact is, that the hunger, of itself, and by it- 
self, does not lead men to the act that satisfies it. It is the 
cognition of the object, or, at least, contact with it, either by 
touch, taste or smell, one or all of those senses, which leads 
and stimulates to the act that satisfies the hunger, and so to 
that series of acts by which we come to know what will satisfy 
us, and to form an idea of the object for which we hupger. ‘So 
in disease also, heartburn will give pain, but it does not lead a 
child to eat or drink until it is told by its parent or nurse that 
eating or drinking the object presented as medicine will relieve 
it of its pain. Following these analogies, which seem to esta- 
blish the law concerning the mere constitutional acts, we must 
conclude that these theistic instincts, if they should exist, could 
lead to no act expressive of them as distinct from any other un- 
pleasant emotions. Without some cognition of the object which 
they would lead us to worship and adore, they could not even 
manifest themselves in their appropriate character, or shew us 
what they are, without cognition of God; a cognition which, 
from the nature of the case, can be made only by the insight. 
Even in the lowest forms of animal life, as in the rhizopoda, the 
ameeba, for example, where there is no indication of any sense 
but that of feeling, the animal is first brought into actual con- 
tact with the food, before any act specifically indicative of hunger 
is manifested. It may be, also, that the antennz of insects 
subserve the same purpose by the sense of feeling. But when 
we rise to the vertebrate animals, the sensation produced by 
actual taste or smell of the article that will satisfy the hunger is 
necessary, as the condition of any manifestation of hunger, as 
such, and as anything more than a distress that might proceed 
from some other cause. In many cases there is really no cogni- 
tion of the object, properly so regarded; there is no necessity 
for any in any case. The sensation or excitation of the senses 
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of taste and smell pass up to their ganglionic centres, and the 
emotion returns, which leads to the acts which lay hold of or 
appropriate the objects of the appetite. And such, we suppose, 
must be the case with all emotions of whatever class or variety, 
which have no intellectual antecedents; they can only of them. 
selves give pain; but the moment an object which will satisfy 
that pain and remove the distress is cognized or brought in con- 
tact with any of the senses which sustain the appointed relations 
to the emotions, they lead to the acts which manifest the pecu- 
liar character of the emotions themselves, at the same time that 
they gratify them. In men, as we have said, these senses are 
taste and smell. Not even sight or touch of any article of food 
will lead to the manifestation of the specific character of hunger, 
unless we have previously tasted of or known something con. 
cerning the article, and so connect it with our emotions by an 
act of intelligence. 

From all this we infer, that not only can the theistic emo- 
tions not lead to or furnish the elements for the formation of the 
idea of God, but that they cannot, without some cognition of 
him, even lead to any of those acts which express the theistic 
emotions, as such, or shew that they, as distinguished from any- 
thing else that may give distress or unrest, exist without an 
actual cognition of the object of such emotions, and that cogni- 
tion, in this case, can be only by an act of insight. Hence we 
infer that the theistic emotions must be not of the class of appe- 
tites, but rather of the class of affections, implying an intel- 
lectual antecedent, which is the occasion of their existence, and 
by which they are determined, as all the affections are, by their 
intellectual antecedents in their specific character. 

From this view of the case we infer, also, that no mere tra- 
ditional idea of God, and no idea of him derived from revela- 
tion to us through another person, could possibly develop the 
theistic emotions. No permanent and abiding feeling can be 
kept up in that which we do not see or feel. Our fear or hope, 
our love or hate, may be excited by descriptions of what we 
have never seen. But such emotions soon pass away, unless we 
are continually secing the object that excited them, or are con- 
stantly receiving new proofs of its reality, so that they are ex- 
cited anew by those proofs. We soon begin to doubt if such an 
object exists, or if it deserves to be feared, loved or hated, etc., 
until all such emotion cease from our bosom. 

One further inference. We infer that the debasing rites of 
idolatry and superstition common to all the forms of heathenism 
and savage life, are not the natural expression of the religious 
sentiments—but that heathenism and idolatry are a degeneracy, 
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an education in false and perverse systems, debasing the mind 
from its natural instincts—diverting the affections, which should 
flow out to the one true God, to idols and fetiches, or the mere 
farcical duties of a fabulous mythology. The feelings are 
natural, and flow from the dim and mysterious perception of 
God in the soul, God in his works. And these feelings have a 
natural object, even Him whom the untutored savage hears in 
the wind or sees in the storm, knowing full well, unless a false 
system has taught him differently, that neither the wind nor the 
storm is Himself, nor yet any idol or fetich which custom and 
tradition may teach him to bow down to and worship. But 
these, and such as these, are not the natural objects of his 
devoutest feelings; they could call forth no such acts of worship 
as he pays to them, any more than the smell of the most dis- 
gusting filth could cause the mouth to move as in the act of eat- 
ing, were it not for the misleading, the perverting, the debasing 
influence of the superstitions in which such benighted heathen 
are brought up. 

Now from these facts and considerations we infer that the 
cognition of God precedes the theistic emotions. We must not 
indeed suppose that there is any definite or well-formed idea of 
his character and attributes, but a dim vague vision of him; 
not an idea of him as a good man, old and grey headed, sitting 
on a splendid throne or riding on the winds, but a dim vision of 
him as something invisible and incomprehensible, that appears 
in the beauty of spring and the rainbow, the sublimity of autumn 
and the thunder and the storm, in the kindness of friends and 
the mercies of daily life, of the Being who wrought miracles by 
Moses, spoke by the prophets, and was revealed in our Lord 
Jesus Christ; will be our final judge, reward and portion. To 
the fulness and adequacy of this idea of God we attain and pro- 
gress only gradually ; the vision of him is among the earliest we 
have ; and the religious emotions are for the most part awakened 
and brought out as early in the life of the child as those of any 
other kind. This thought of God may be neglected and lie 
dormant, as may those of any other object or person, until 
finally there comes an awakening, when the sense of God’s pre- 
sence is overwhelming, filling us with fear and remorse and 
shame, until after a sense of pardon these feelings give place to 
joy and hope and peace in believing. 

Another fact in the philosophy of cognition which has been 
generally overlooked by some metaphysicians, will prove, when 
fully considered, equally fatal to pantheism as those already 
considered will to atheism and materialism. It is this, that in 
cognition there is always a co-ordination of two distinct objects. 
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If a man is deaf, he has no more idea of silence any more than 
of sound. If blind, no idea of darkness. But let the deaf hear 
and the blind see, and they get at once the co-ordinate ideas of 
light and darkness, of sound and silence. If we put our hands 
in warm water and hold them there for a while, we soon cease 
to feel that we are touching anything; take them out and we 
feel the change, feel the cooler air. 

Now it holds with regard to all the senses but sight, that 
co-ordination of two successive stages of something is sufficient 
for cognition, as in the case of silence and sound just referred 
to, and also in the case of the hands in warm water, etc. But 
in regard to sight and to insight also, there must be a co-ordi- 
nation of two different objects at the same instant, or we can 
see neither. In absolute dark we see nothing, neither can we 
or do we see anything in light if all objects are of precisely the 
same colour and shade of colour. If there are two objects before 
the eye, of precisely the same shade, with no mark, shadow, or 
anything of the kind between them, we cannot by thie eye dis. 
criminate them as two. Precisely so if all objects were thus 
without difference of colour, light or shade; we could never see 
any one as distinct from the other. 

So, likewise, with insight; and we would only refer to the 
case already mentioned, of a child’s discriminating reading from 
jabbering. Let him have an insight of reading, so as to know 
and understand what it is, and he understands also, and at the 
same instant, what jabbering is; but not before, and neither 
without the other. 

And thus it is that all our co-ordinate terms arise ; light and 
darkness, silence and sound, matter and spirit, sickness and 
health, savage and civilized, (savages have no term to denote 
savage life,) time and eternity, finite and infinite, cause and 
effect, Creator and created, etc., etc. If there were but one 
thing, universally and individually one, we could not cognize 
it, or know its existence; there could be no consciousness, no 
thought, no knowledge. And this is but what the philosopher 
knows and affirms, when he says that all cognition, as well as 
conception, is by means of essentia and differentia; essentia, or 
the objects could not exist ; but differentia implies that there are 
two objects, and not one, else a property could not be a differentia; 
difference is only where there are two or more to differentiate. 

Unity is, indeed, of several kinds, as numerical, individual, 
specific, and essential. Numerical unity needs no explanation 
for our present purpose. Individual unity is sameness of object 
under different alternate conceptions, as ‘ General Washington,” 
and “the first President of the United States,’ are alternate 
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conceptions of one object, individually one and the same. Spe- 
cific unity implies individual diversity. Two objects are specifi- 
cally the same, when they belong to the same species—as any 
two men, horses, etc., etc. Objects are essentially the same, 
when they belong to the same genus. 

Besides these, there is sometimes mentioned, also, a “ sub- 
stantial unity.” Objects to be co-ordinated in cognition, by 
sight and insight, must, from the nature of the case, be both 
numerically and individually different, but they may be both 
essentially and specifically one and the same. But this unity 
does not constitute pantheism. We could have no idea or con- 
ception of God, if he were not individually distinct and different 
from ourselves. He may, however, be, in a broad sense, speci- 
fically the same as we are. We are said to have been created in 
his image. We have, as he also has, intelligence, will, and a 
moral nature, and are thus specifically alike, if we will make 
these properties differentia of species. But, as we have just said, 
although this unity, though sufficient for and in fact necessary 
to the act of cognition by sight or insight, does not of course 
constitute, or satisfy the demands of pantheism; that system 
demands and supposes a substantial unity. But, in fact, there 
is no such unity, except within the sphere of individual unity. 
Objects, to be substantially one, must be individually one. For 
example; there are before me two pieces of paper, specifically 
the same; they came off from the same sheet ; but individually 
they are diverse. So, too, they are substantially different ; the 
substance of the one is not the substance of the other. Perhaps 
it is like it, but the same it is not; otherwise they would not be 
two, but one and the same. 

The theory of one substance, common to many individuals, 
isan absurd creation of the fancy. Whatever is, or exists, or 
is cognized, exists and is cognized as an individual, and by it- 
self. We may have a mass, which, while it exists as a@ mass, is 
substantially one; but divide it into parts and the parts are in- 
dividually different. They are substantially different also; the 
substance of the one is not the substance of the other, otherwise 
they would not be two, but one mass. But the supposition of a 
universal substance, out of which all particular and individual 
forms of objects have been made, is a pure fiction, an absurd 
creation of the fancy. And, even if it were true that there was 
such a substance, it could not be cognized or thought of, since, 
in order to cognition or thought, we must have differential and 
individual properties for the object. We cannot see or cognize a 
piece of iron, for example, merely as iron; it must be some par- 
ticular piece, with such a shape and colour, in such a place, ete. 
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Now, to apply all this; to see God, or to think of him, he 
must be individually different from ourselves, and so substantially 
different. He may be like us, and we like him; but himself, 
either individually or substantially, we are not, and cannot be, 
since, if we were, we could neither cognize him, nor think of 
him. Nor, were he merely the general substance of which we 
are parts, or of which we and all other objects are only indi- 
vidual forms, and visible manifestations, as pantheism holds, 
could we cognize him at all, know of or prove his existence: 
nay, he could not exist, for whatever exists, exists as an indi- 
vidual unit, in and by its own substance, and is therefore sub. 
stantially different from any other object in existence; substan. 
tially different from others, though quite possibly, specifically 
and essentially the same.’ Hence we know as certainly and as 
absolutely, that God is not the one substantial All, which pan. 
theism represents him to be, as we know that he exists at all, 
Nay, if he were such a substance, we could not know of his 
existence at all, could not even think of him; the supposition 
would destroy the very conditions of cognition and of thought, 
and so of consciousness. And we fully believe that the existence 
of a God who is infinite, eternal, personal, Creator and moral 
governor of all things, and who is both individually and sub- 
stantially distinct from every other object of cognition and 
thought, can be demonstrated from the elements, first principles, 
and primary facts, stated in this article, with as much rigour of 
demonstration, and with as irresistible force of certainty, as any 
proposition in mathematics whatever. And when we have a 
philosophy that establishes these principles, and furnishes this 
demonstration, we shall have a Christian philosophy ; one which 
shall lead us on and up to those great facts and principles which 





s We are aware that our language may be thought to be inconsistent with 
the doctrine concerning the blessed Trinity, affirmed in the Nicene Creed, where 
the Son is declared to be ‘of one substance with the Father.” But in the first 
place, the word translated ‘ substance,” in the Greek, ovcfa, does not mean sub- 
stance in the sense in which we have used the word. It means rather “‘es- 
sence,” and denotes the essential nature rather than the substantial identity of 
objects. And so, where at the close of the Creed the Council condemned those 
who say that “the Son of God was made... . of another substance or essence,” 
inéotacis, or ovola, they indeed used a word which might etymologically be 
understood to denote substance in the sense intended above. But we doubt if 
that idea was then elaborated or distinctly considered. It seems to us to bélong 
to modern philosophy. In fact we have no recollection of meeting with it before 
the writings of Kant. Precisely what the Nicean fathers meant, or prone 
what is the relation of the persons in the Trinity, we presume no one wi 
undertake to say—the doctrine is a mystery. But what we have said is no 
mystery. Two objects cannot be substantially one in the sense in which we use 
the word, and in the sense in which it is used in pantheism, any more than 
they are or can be numerically one. 
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are beyond the limits of philosophy, and which revelation alone 
can teach. To the “religious thought,” properly understood, 
we see no necessary limits. To the comprehension of religious 
objects, there are of course limits; limits necessarily resulting 
from the finiteness of all human minds; and there is, therefore, 
a domain into which philosophy can enter only in the humble 
attitude of guide to facts and truths which she could never have 
discovered, and cannot even hope to explain. But a philosophy, 
true or false, man will have, and must have. He cannot do 
without it, without ceasing to think altogether. And a philo- 
sophy that is true, that correctly apprehends and describes the 
primary facts and functions of intelligence, and the laws which 
guide it in all its acting, cannot be unfriendly to revelation, or 
to any system of theology or worship that has any foundation 
in truth, or can long be of any real use to men. Nay, any and 
every system of theology, and any and every pretended revela- 
tion, must and will give way before the solid, sure advances of 
the human intelligence, if they at all conflict with such advances. 
Three centuries ago, everybody not only believed that the earth 
stood still, and the sun and moon, ete., revolved around it, but 
they believed also that that doctrine was taught in the Bible, as 
certainly as the doctrine of a Saviour for lost men. Now, no 
one believes the doctrine, and no one supposes that the sacred 
writers really intended to teach such a doctrine. And in like 
manner, if any doctrine in science, natural or metaphysical, 
comes to be established beyond question or doubt, and universally 
received ; any doctrine, we say, which requires a modification of 
anything that we had been accustomed to believe that the Bible 
has taught, that modification will undoubtedly and inevitably be 
made. And we certainly regard it as one of the evidences of 
the Bible’s being what it claims to be, and one that is by no 
means the most inconsiderable, that it has been found, thus far, 
to contain really nothing in the line of its direct and intentional 
teaching, which requires even a modification, in order to accom- 
modate it to any discoveries or attainments in modern science. 
No book of purely human origin could have so well foreseen 
aud avoided such collisions. Some accommodation to the lan- 
guages and uses of the times in which the sacred writers lived 
was natural and inevitable. But they have never adopted such 
notions, never so interwoven them with the messages they had 
to deliver, as to make the truths of revelation in any way de- 
pendent upon these errors and ignorances, in matters of pure 
sience. On the contrary, with each new discovery in science, 
tach step in advance in its triumph over the domains of ignor- 
ace and superstition, the truths of revelation shine out all the 
VOL, XI.—NO. XXII, BB 
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more clearly; and the more obvious does it become, that the 
Bible is none other than the Word of God. 

In regard to any false system of religion that now prevails, 
or has prevailed, Greek, Roman, Chinese, Hindoo, Buddhist, or 
Mahometan, if we could cause the scientific truths which all 
now know to be diffused and received among the devotees of 
these false systems, it would as completely wean and alienate 
them from this false religion and idolatry, as their conversion 
to Christianity by the preaching of the Gospel alone could do. 
It would not, indeed, accomplish the same positive beneficial 
spiritual result, but it would cause a rejection of the false systems 
of religion. It would uproot them from their very foundations, 
expose their absurdities, their manifest errors in matters of fact, 
and in the exposition of facts. And some’ such culture in the 
mere matters of science seems to be necessary to the secure 
footing and permanent influence of the Christian revelation in 
heathen lands; the two must, in some sense, go together; the 
Christian religion, and the science and civilization which it has 
produced, and which are based upon it. 

And so in our own land, these discussions will change our 
ideas of the divine character. Doubtless the student of natural 
science finds a tendency in his particular department towards 
materialism, to identify God with nature, and nature with God, 
and to believe that there is no God but nature. The student of 
metaphysical science, especially if he be of an idealistic or mystic 
turn of mind, will have to contend with a tendency to identify 
‘God with thought and law, and so become virtually, if not pro- 
fessedly a rationalist and a pantheist. And so, too, the divine 
and practical theologian, studying, expounding, and enforcing 
upon himself and others the moral government of God and the 
covenant of his mercy in Jesus Christ, will be constantly under 
the influence of a tendency to anthropomorphism—to the illus- 
tration of the personality and character of God by the persona- 
lity and character of man, to represent Him who is eternal as 
in and of time,—the Infinite as only an incomprehensibly great 
finite Being,—Him who changes not and needs not our services, 
as though he could be benefited by it; as loving and hating, 
rewarding with affectionate partiality or punishing with vindic- 
tive hate, and thus lowering and narrowing down the concep 
tion of the divine character, until the men of science and the 
men of metaphysical acumen find little or no resemblance be- 
tween the God presented to their faith in the popular theology, 
and Him whom they see in the beautiful and grand of nature’s 
objects, or in the mysterious revelations of law and all-embrac- 
ing thought. And thus it is that so-called atheism abounds, 
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and treatises of the evidences are in requisition, and religious 
conviction—especially among the educated classes, and men who 
do their own thinking for themselves—becomes rare and diffi- 
cult of production. Doubtless there are errors on both sides. 
We have pointed out, and condemned with no reserve or sparing 
of severity, the errors of philosophy and the faults of philoso- 
phers. Let us also, as theologians, confess our own faults. The 
moment we make the personality of God too human, we provoke 
thinking men to deny his personality ; the moment we make 
Him too anthropomorphic in his attributes, his requirements 
of men and dealings with them, we provoke many who are 
honest, earnest, and sincere, to deny. his existence altogether. 
Let us remember that we cannot comprehend Him; that in a 
most important sense he is “beyond the limits of thought ;” 
and that to our narrow thoughts and imperfect vision, proposi- 
tions concerning Him, which may seem to us contradictory, may 
nevertheless be true ; for supposed inconsistencies are not always 
contradictions in terms, nor yet in the nature of that to which 
they pertain. Most objects appear differently when seen on 
different sides, or from different points of view. And God, if he 
is indeed seen of us all, yet comprehends us all, and is compre- 
hended and so seen on all sides by no one. Let us therefore 
hope and look forward to the time when by the correction of 
errors in our systems of philosophy, by emptying ourselves of 
something of our narrowness and self-conceit, we may all, by 
whatever processes, and from whatever starting points, come to 
see him as he is, one God in three persons—a Holy Trinity, 
over all blessed for ever. Hundreds and thousands there are in 
every country where a highly advanced civilization has been 
attained, who will not believe in God, if we represent him 
as the Stern Fate of Hopkinsianism, or the promoter of the 
debaucheries of Mormonism, or as delighting in the moral 
depravity and childish puerilities of Romanism. And they who 
inculcate false views of his character must be held accountable 
for much of the unbelief that prevails within the sphere of their 
influence and their teachings. We can persuade no man in this 
age to believe in the Apollo of the Greeks, or in the Jupiter of 
the Romans. The advances which we have made in the sciences 
of matter and of mind, have contributed to this result no less 
truly than revelation itself. The three must be in harmony, 
handmaids co-operating, though in different ways, and with 
different degrees of power and influence, to the same result, 
the knowledge of Him whom to know is life eternal. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORY OF JOHN OF EPHESUS. 


Joun of Ephesus, as he is called, or John of Asia, was a bishop, 
and he wrote in the latter part of the fifth century.’ His extant 
works consists of histories and biographies, but parts of these, 
and perhaps others altogether, have perished. The ecclesiastical 
histories which seem to have been originally written in Syriac, 
were in three parts of six books each, and extended from Julius 
Ceesar to about a.p. 586, soon after which date the author is 
supposed to have died. This work, although chiefly occupied 
with ecclesiastical matters, contained many curious narratives 
of secular events in various parts of the world, as we may gather 
from the remains of it now in our possession. The third part 
now translated was published in Syriac about seven years ago! 
by Mr. Cureton, who found it among the famous manuscripts 
brought from the Egyptian desert of Nitria. A good deal of the 
second part and a number of biographies are still unpublished 
among the MSS. in the British Museum. The first part appears 
to be lost ; if, however, as we suppose, it was merely an epitome 
of the work of Eusebius, and perhaps of others now extant, its 
loss is not so much to be regretted. What still remains seems 
to be the most valuable part of the work, relating as it does to 
John’s own times, and frequently to circumstances in which he 
took personally an active share. Unhappily, this remnant is 
mutilated, and as we have intimated is only partly published. 
Probably the issue of this English version will do something 
towards awakening further attention to the historical relics 
among the Syrian MSS. in our national museum, and lead at 
least to the publication of the remaining portions of the works 
of John of Ephesus. We shall be very glad if this be the case, 
and indeed until it be done, we shall be justly blamed for doing 
our work by halves. 

Gentlemen from the continent have already carried away 
some of our best Syriac treasures, and among them, if we are 
not misinformed, are copies of almost all they could discover by 
John of Ephesus. They have not published these, and they 
may not intend to do so, but it is clear they think them valuable, 
and if we do not mind they may do the work for us. Better 





* The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John Bishop of Ephesus. 
Now first translated from the original Syriac. By R. Payne Smith, M.A. 
Oxford: University Press. 8vo. 1860. 

» Although a bishop, and occupied in most important transactions, his iden- 
tification is still undetermined. 

¢ An earlier date is given for his death in Assemann, but it is wrong, since 
occurrences which took place as late as 585 at least are recorded in this book. 

4 Published in 1853, in 4to, and printed at Oxford. 
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this than that it should not be done, and yet it seems to be 
desirable that what has been acquired to the nation at so much 
cost and enterprize, should be made tributary to our national 
literature, and not go to honour and adorn that of others. We 
too often act like that ancient Hebrew king who shewed his 
foreign friends all the treasures and glories of his house,’ forget- 
ful that their envy may be excited and that they may come, 
and by the publication of their copies, may deprive us of half 
our privileges. So that while we retain the privilege of posses- 
sion, we lose that of making known to the world the documents 
in our hands. And yet, we have reason to be thankful that so 
much has been done by those who in this country have pursued 
the studies required by the literature in question. No despi- 
cable contribution is the volume of Mr. Smith, to which we are 
about to devote a portion of our space. It very worthily follows 
in the wake of his previous labours in this direction, and more 
especially his last, the publication of the Syriac text, and an 
English translation of Cyril on St. Luke. 

The work before us is a history extending over about fifteen 
years, or from about the year 571 to 586/ It comprises six 
books, of which books one, three, four, and six, are more or less 
imperfect, and two and five alone complete. As issued by Dr. 
Cureton in that splendid specimen of Syriac typography which 
gave us the original text, the work had far less attention than 
it merited. The public press, with a few exceptions, was silent 
upon the subject, and such as did notice it, were for the most 
part very superficial. There were those, however, who knew 
the value of the book, and looked forward hopefully to the 
appearance of a translation with notes by its learned editor.’ 

On the continent some attention was called to the work, but 
not what would have been the case had it been a Greek play or a 
Latin oration. One there was who with real earnestness set him- 
self to write a book upon the subject, the only one, and there- 
fore the best; but in any case reflecting great credit upon its 
author Dr. Land, who, when it appeared, was still sheltering in 
the academic groves of his alma mater at Leyden." The value 
of this “ introductory Essay ” is properly acknowledged by Mr. 





* 2 Kings xx. 12, ete. 

f Although this may be called the range of this history, various events are 
recorded which took place a number of years prior to the first date here set 
down. The author often introduces episodes of which he seems to be reminded 
by some circumstance which he has to narrate. 

_ §& Mr. Cureton when he promised an English version and a comprehensive 
introduction to this work in his preface to the Syriac text had already collected 
materials towards it. 

* It was published in 1856, and is written in German. 
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Smith, who will not however pronounce it perfect in all things, 
Mr. Cureton promised a version of the work of John, but has 
given up the idea in consequence of other claims, and it has 
therefore been executed under his approval by the present editor, 
who very rightly dedicates it to the worthy canon. Mr. Smith, 
we think, does not over-estimate the real value of this work in 
his preface ; if anything, he rather underrates it. 


“The chief value of this history will be found in its being contempo- 
raneous with the events which it records; and as the author was resident 
at Constantinople, and a busy actor in the scenes which he describes, he 
had the best opportunity of obtaining accurate information: but, on the 
other hand, it refers to a comparatively late period of the Church, and 
one to which no special importance has been attached. Still, as a picture 
of the manners and feelings of the latter half of the sixth century, it will 
not be without interest to the ecclesiastical student; especially as the 
Eastern Church shortly afterwards was brought into collision with Maho- 
metanism, and much new information is given us respecting the Christian 
Arabs at Ghassan, who would naturally be the representatives of Chris- 
tianity to their countrymen.” 


Of the second part he says, ‘The second part must have 
contained many interesting particulars of the later emperors, 
and especially of Justinian, but the extracts from it preserved in 
the chronicle of the Jacobite patriarch, Dionysius, are princi- 
pally concerned with a record of earthquakes and pestilences, 
From one or two of them, however, we learn almost the sole 
facts respecting our author upon which we can depend.’ Soon 
after he tells us that the extracts alluded to will be found in 
Asseman’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii. 83—90. We are surprised 
that he should have overlooked the statement of Mr. Cureton, 
who says in the preface to his edition, “I have found in the 
same collection another manuscript containing a portion of the 
author’s Ecclesiastical History, which he composed previously, 
and both of the volumes have evidently been transcribed by the 
same hand. It is marked No. 14,647 of the Additional MSS. 
in the British Museum.” Besides this, there are extracts from 
John of considerable length in Additional MSS., No. 14,650, 
and also in 7190, and 12,174, and if we mistake not in 17,202, 
in the Church History of Zacharias. All these should be 
examined more minutely, and as far as they belong to the second 
part of John’s history should be published. We made the 
following note some years since on No. 14,650. “This contains 
various extracts from John of Asia. The dates extend from the 








i Mr. Smith forgets the very considerable proportion of autobiographical 
matter contained in his own volume, as for example the records of the sufferings 
and missionary work of the author in different parts of the book. 
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year of the Greeks 831 (a.p. 520) to the year 879 (a.p. 568). 
The extracts containing these dates, reach from folio 189—206. 
Ahistory of the Synod of Chalcedon (folio 90—134) seems to 
belong to the same work of John.” It is therefore an ascertained 
fact that a large portion of the second part of the history is 
extant, and we do not know why Mr. Smith has lost sight of it. 

The six books now published in English supply us with 
many new facts respecting the controversies and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the times. John, as a monophysite, as well as his 
whole party, was subject to frequent alternations of fortune, and 
persecutions seem often to have been the order of the day. 
These persecutions, even when conducted by persons in autho- 
rity, were usually capricious and cruel. Mercy and reason were 
alike ignored, and force seems to have been alone relied on. 
But on the other hand, it appears that violence was a recognized 
doctrine,* and John himself employed it when he could command 
it,as in a remarkable case about to be mentioned. He was sent 
on a mission to the idolaters in Asia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia, 
and in four years succeeded in baptizing seventy thousand 
persons. He records in the third book, chapter xxxvi., that he was 
appointed teacher of the idolaters in the districts mentioned, 
“and began his labours in the mountains which overhang 
Tralles, in the territory of which city alone he converted many 
thousands from the error of idol worship, and built for their use 
twenty-four churches and four monasteries, all of which were 
entirely new. Of these the principal was erected upon the site 
of a famous idol temple, built high up among the mountains, at 
a village called Derira, and as he had been often told by the 
older inhabitants, in the days of its prosperity no less than 
fifteen hundred temples situated in the neighbouring provinces 
were subject to its authority. . . John therefore being directed ° 
by a divine mission, made this temple the first object of his 
attack, and having levelled it to its very foundations, he built 
this chief monastery to which he gave the same name as the 
idol temple had held, on a strong site upon a lofty mountain in 
the centre of the new churches.” (p. 230.) John does not seem 
at all to have discountenanced persecution on principle,’ and 








* John records a most sanguinary and inquisitorial persecution of heathens 
in Syria, in which Jews and Samaritans were involved. Under torture many 
not only confessed their own crimes, but accused others, who in turn became 
confessors and accusers: ‘in this way,” says John, “no Christian could com- 
plain, or say that anybody was treated unjustly.” See the whole of this shame- 
ful narrative, pp. 209—227. 

? And yet he renders noble testimony to many who for conscience sake 
suffered torture and death; he could, like too many others, appreciate this 
constancy when it was in favour of his own principles. 
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favourably regarded the exaction imposed upon heretics and 
unbelievers in favour of the church, when he could participate 
in them with his party. The following may serve for a sample 
of the annoyances to which our author and his friends were 
sometimes exposed, and it cannot be wondered at if they were 
occasionally violent in their turn :— 


“To return, however, to the persecution commanded against heresies 
upon the occasion referred to above; not only those against whom it was 
directed suffered from it, but also the orthodox congregations were swept 
along by its violence, as by the rush of a mighty stream. And first of 
all they fell upon John, surnamed Superintendent of the heathen, and 
Bishop of Ephesus, but who had now been for many years a resident at 
Constantinople, and having seized him and his companions, they cast 
them into a prison called the chancery, regardless of the many imprison- 
ments and repeated banishments which he had now been called upon for 
many years to endure. The season, moreover, added to the severity of 
their sufferings: for it was Christmas, and the prison was in such bad 
repair that the water ran down at the corners, and after rain the drip con- 
tinued for two or three days, owing to the ruinous state of the roof, so 
that they were, in a manner, cast into a pool, and were obliged constantly 
to stand up and exert themselves in baling out the water. They were 
glad, moreover, to throw themselves upon mattresses used to bury the 
dead in, because they had no other place where to lay their heads. And 
to all this annoyance was added, that twice every day they were attacked 
by bishops and metropolitans and church lawyers sent to examine them. 
And when the grace of God which was with them so sustained them 
that they did not give way, but fearlessly contended with great freedom 
of speech for the truth of the orthodox faith, their dyophysite persecutors, 
being beaten in argument, made use of insults and threats. And this 
continued for eighteen days, during every one of which there were meet- 
ings of syncelli and ceconomi and other clergy, and also of laymen, to 

- debate with them: and while Tiberius was scattering his largesses, they 
lay in prison. But when nothing could prevail upon John to yield to the 
patriarch’s will even in words, sentence was finally given that he must 
quit the city: whereupon he was led out of the prison with his friends, 
rejoicing and praising God that they had been counted worthy again to 
suffer for his name’s sake. For Eutychius had even sent and torn away 
from John an easy chair on which he used to sit because of the gout in 
his feet. And much besides he had to suffer, but has contented himself 
with recording a few facts out of many. 

“The day after John had heen let out of prison, a troop of perse- 
cutors,—or rather perhaps they might fittingly be called a band of rob- 
bers,—assembled and attacked the church of the orthodox situated in the 
extensive palace called the Marianum. It was Sunday, and the congre- 
gation were engaged in worship when they entered and arrested many of 
them: and going, like heathens, to the altar, they lifted it up, and over- 
turned it, and broke it, and poured out upon the ground the consecrated 
wine, and scattered the eucharistic bread; and after destroying and 
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spreading ruin throughout the church, and tearing down the pictures of 
the blessed Severus and Theodosius, they dragged off the clergy who 
were ministering there and many of the laity, and carrying them, as in 
mockery, head foremost, took them to the common prison, and confined 
them in the same ward-house in which John himself had lately been shut 
up. The majority of them, however, after pillaging them of every thing 
that fell into their hands, they let go; and the rest, a few days after, 
Eutychius caused to be brought into his presence, and subjected to a Jong 
examination, at the close of which, in the evening, he set them free. But 
when at length the merciful king heard of these things, he rebuked the 
patriarch, and somewhat restrained his impetuosity.” 


We may say a word or two about this translation. Here as 
everywhere it is more or less paraphrastic, or at any rate fre- 
quently ad sensum rather than literal. This gives the editor 
two real advantages, for it not only enables him to produce a 
more readable book, but helps him to overcome the difficulties 
of the original. ‘The difficulties in question are considerable, 
involving many words and idioms which are still unregistered 
by the grammarians and lexicographers. In the passage above 
quoted there are several examples. Thus the word rendered 


“stream,” is | 31, which seems to stand for the more usual 
form SG and is identified with it, and Hel which we have 
only found in Schindler’s lexicon. The word rendered “ chan- 


ery,” is Llaxo» clearly from the Latin cancelli. The same 
word occurs in Book v. 16, and is rendered ‘“‘ chancel of the 
church.” Probably, as applied to a prison, it was more like a 


cage than chancery. .oa.9009] is the Greek é£opia, exile, 
and is elsewhere to be found written. L3acoo}, Book ii. 


chapter ii., Mr. Smith correctly translates “ banishments.” Lal 
translated “roof” is explained in the lexicons as “a kind of 
building, oblong and arched, like a porch,” but we prefer the 
interpretation of Mr. Smith. rr LimXo he renders 


“church lawyers” as if equal to éxx«Anolas &Sixo1, a phrase which 
may perhaps be found in the writers of the period. Immediately 


after we have the expression OL joo La) jlan.s 20 
which is rendered, ‘“ And when the grace of God which was 
with them.” The proper rendering is “and since the grace 


which accompanied them,” Lay being the part. fem. of JaS 
with 2 prefixed, except it is a misprint for Lag “that was 


within them,” which we are inclined to suspect, as the verb lon 
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is not in the same gender as its noun, and ought to have been 
Zoo. The grammar is wrong, and the translation of course 


inconsistent. A little lower we read of aSa1.0}|90 a\axaMm, 
“ syncelli and of ceconomi,” which require no observation, and 
the same is true of aQuza\o rendered “clergy,” since they 
are all common words. The clause rendered “and while 
Tiberius was scattering. his largesses, they lay in prison,” is 
obscure, but we cannot see this meaning in it. The word 

001 is apparently the Greck izateia, consulship, to some 
event in connexion with which it seems to refer, at which time 


they lay in prison." Then we have L\a\Xs, which is trans- 
lated “an easy chair,” from some Greek word or the Latin 
balisia, it evidently means a seat of some kind. For ;29, 
“ perhaps,” we have ;22| with | prefixed, as often occurs in 
this book. Several other forms occur in the extract which have 
not been properly investigated by the writers upon the language, 
and this is the case throughout the volume. ‘To a great extent 
the new and strange words are exotics, and shew that the Syriac 
at this time had borrowed to a wonderful degree from other 
tongues, and especially the Greek of the later empire. Most of 
the new words are ecclesiastical and political, but by no means 
exclusively so. Had Mr. Smith annotated them throughout, 
he might have increased the size of his volume one half. The 
few notes we have made on these two short chapters will suffice 
to prove the peculiarities of the style, and also the great labour 
which the translator has had to perform. He truly says that 
it is “ a book abounding in words not to be found in any lexicon, 
and which requires almost as great a knowledge of the Greek of 
the Byzantine historians as of the language in which it is 
written.” The difficulty is aggravated by the fact, that in trans- 
ferring the words, the writer has adopted no uniform standard 
of spelling, not even in proper names, which are often so dis- 
guised as to be scarcely recognizable. 

The conclusion of the first book gives some account of the 
succession of bishops at Alexandria, Antioch, and Constanti- 
nople. As it is instructive we give it. 


“ As regards the synodite bishops at Alexandria, after John, who had 
originally been a patrician at the capital, but was sent there, had fulfilled 
his years and died, there came as his successor one Eulogius, the head of 
a hospice at Antioch, who was made Pope there in the third year of the 
victorious Tiberius. And of the Julianist party Dorotheus was bishop, 














™ Mr. Smith seems to have taken the Syriac word here as the Greek eabela, 
benevolence, or liberality, but the chief difficulty lies in the form of the Syriac 
which exactly answers to dmarla. 
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and occupied the see for many years. And of the followers of Theodo- 
sius (that is, the Monophysites) after his death, first of all a Syrian was 
created bishop, named Theodore, the governor of a monastery. But when 
the clergy and others learnt of his appointment, they turned away, and 
having refused in violation of canonical order to receive him, they took 
the haughty resolution of consecrating another besides, whose name was 
Peter; and when he had fulfilled his time and consecrated more than 
eighty bishops, he died, and they elected in his stead a Syrian, named 
Damianus, and continued in a state of schism. 

“At Antioch the Great, in Syria, Flavianus was patriarch in the days 
of king Anastasius, but being convicted of the heresy of the two natures, 
he was deposed from his throne, after occupying it certain years. His 
successor was the orthodox Severus, who held the see six years; but at the 
commencement of the reign of Justin I. he was expelled, and after spend- 
ing some years in the Egyptian desert, he died there. For a year Antioch 
had no bishop, but finally there came down Paul the Jew, who had been 
dean of the church of St. Euphemia at Chalcedon. He took down the 
diptych on which was inscribed the name of the synod of the East, but 
after occupying the see two years, he was proved to be a Nestorian, and 
was also ejected and expelled. And in his place came Euphrasius, a 
Samaritan, in whose seventh year Antioch was overthrown by an earth- 
quake, in which he lost his life. And after him was Ephraim of Amid, 
the son of Appianus, a worse persecutor than either Paul or Euphrasius, 
and after certain years he died. And his successor was Domninus, a 
Roman, who was followed by Anastasius, who had held the office of Apo- 
erisiarius at Alexandria; but accusations were laid against him before 
Justin I1., who deposed him, and sent in his stead the abbot of the 
monastery of Mount Sinai, whose name was Gregory. 

“And on the part of those opposed to the synod of Chalcedon, first 
of all, after a long time had elapsed, they consecrated in the place of 
Severus, one Sergius, a man sprung from the town of Tela, and after ful- 
filling three years, he died at the capital, where he chanced to be. And 
again after an interval Paul was appointed as his successor, an Alexan- 
drian, and Syncellus of ‘Theodosius of Alexandria; but who, as regards his 
government and fame, fell upon evil days: for by reason of the schism 
which took place between him and the blessed Jacob, the church of the 
believers was split into two parts, and both sides entered upon unappeas- 
able wars and contentions one with the other. And the opponents of 
Paul, after Jacob’s death, set up, contrary to law, another patriarch at 
Antioch, named Peter, of the city of Callinicus. Such then were the 
events which followed in rapid succession, up to the time when these 
things were written, and which is the year eight hundred and ninety-two 
(A.D. 581). : 

“At Constantinople during the reign of Justinian, on the death of 
Epiphanius, Anthimus was translated to the patriarchate, having previously 
been Bishop of Trapezuntium. And after holding the see a year, on 
Severus of Antioch being summoned from Egypt by the command of 
Justinian, that they might confer upon the means of unity, and Anthimus 
had learnt by the arguments of Severus the unsoundness and erroneous- 
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ness of the synod of Chalcedon, and the blasphemies of Leo in his 
letter, he left the throne of the capital, and withdrew and united himself 
to Severus and Theodosius of Alexandria. And after him the metropo- 
litan see was occupied by a certain Mennas, who had been the warden of 
Sampson’s hospital. And when he had fulfilled his years, he left this 
world: and in his stead arose a young monk, who was apocrisiarius of 
Amasea, and when he had occupied the throne about twelve years, he was 
deposed and ejected, and John, a Syrian, of Sirimis, a village in the terri- 
tory of Antioch, succeeded him. And upon his appointment he pro- 
nounced sentence of deposition against Eutychius, and Eutychius pro- 
nounced a similar sentence against him. And after John had fulfilled 
twelve years and a half, he died: and Eutychius was summoned again, 
and returned to his throne.” 


The fifth chapter of the second book contains a somewhat 
repulsive account of the horrors of the dungeon into which John 
was on one occasion thrown for his religious constancy, which 
was interpreted as obstinacy :— 


“The first addition, however, to the bitter misery of his imprisonment, 
arose from a painful attack of the gout, which affected both his hands 
and feet, so that he lay like one dead, unable to stir himself, or move 
either hand or foot: and in this state he was cut off from all human soli- 
citude, and especially from the care which his relatives would gladly have 
shewn him. But besides this he was tormented night and day with the 
numerous vermin with which his prison swarmed. For, first of all he was 
eaten up with innumerable lice, and the cell, moreover, in which he was 
imprisoned was full of fleas, which day and night tormented him out of 
his life; nor was this all, for the fetid smell of the hospital attracted in- 
finite numbers of flies and gnats, which settled upon him, and neither 
could he move a hand to chase them away, nor was there any one to 
drive them from him. And the fourth and bitterest trial of all was occa- 
sioned by the bugs at night, which then left their hiding-places, and 
covered both him and the mattress on which he lay till his face and eyes 
were inflamed and swollen, nor could he brush them away. And another, 
and that his fifth trial, arose from gnats, which, in company with the 
vermin last mentioned, all night long stung him like fire, especially upon 
the face, and every part of his body not covered with the bedclothes. 
And so great was his distress, and the inflammation caused by the five 
plagues, which encompassed his body within and without, that he wept 
and lamented, but there was no man to come to his cry, either by night 
or by day, though he burnt like fire from the stings of all these vermin. 
And, moreover, Satan brought upon him yet a sixth trial, in some mice 
which climbed up and made their nest under the pillow which supported 
his head, and all night long they were scratching and squeaking there. 
All these distresses were added to the pain of imprisonment and sickness, 
with no one to help him: and it may be that the record of these things 
will excite the laughter and ridicule of those who have never been tried, 
nor fallen into misery, and who, in the words of our Lord, should rather 
watch and pray that they enter not into trial.” 
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Occasionally, or rather frequently, we have glimpses at poli- 
tical events as in the following paragraph : 


“Nor did vengeance fall only upon individuals, but as the synodites 
had rooted up the churches of the orthodox during the persecution, so 
after a short time, by a righteous sentence, the altars of their churches 
throughout Thrace, and up to the very walls of the city, were rased to 
the ground by the barbarians. For it seemed good to the rulers in church 
and state, to overthrow the meeting-houses of the believers, and level 
their altars with the ground: but when a short time only had elapsed, a 
barbarous people, who from their unshorn hair are called Avars, invaded 
the country and marched up to the outer walls of Constantinople: and all 
the churches in Thrace were plundered by them and desolated with the 
whole land, and the altars were stripped and overthrown, and the ciboria 
destroyed and plucked down, even to the very walls of the city.” 


Elsewhere we have a fuller account of these Avars, and of 
the way in which they encroached upon the empire. Long and 
striking details are given especially in the sixth book of the wars 
of the empire with the Persians and others. Perhaps few 
stories more tragical than one which we are about to quote are 
to be read. The events took place soon after the capture of 
Dara by the Persians under Chosroes :— 


“The next action recorded of the Persian monarch is of a most tragic 
character; for being intoxicated with the glory he had gained in this ex- 
pedition, and his mind elated by the greatness of the booty torn from the 
Roman territory, he gave orders that there should be selected from the 
captives two thousand virgins, full-grown, and of perfect beauty. And 
when they had been selected according to his orders, they were brought 
before him ; and he commanded that they should be adorned in every- 
thing like brides, in splendid and costly garments, and gold and silver, 
and jewels and pearls, and sent as a present to the barbarians who dwell 
in the heart of his territories, and who are called Turks, in order to please 
and content them, and hire their services. And when everything had 
been done according to his command, and they were adorned magnifi- 
cently, he appointed two Marzbans to form their escort, with a body of 
troops, and supplied them with large funds for their expenses, and sent 
them away, with strict injunctions that they should not be hurried on 
their journey, but travel quietly and at their leisure, that they might not 
grow thin, and lose their beauty. But these virgins being in deep grief, 
not only because of their separation from their fathers and brothers, and 
other relatives, but also because of their souls, which would be lost by 
their removal from Christian instruction; and their bodies, which were 
to be delivered into the savage hands of barbarians and enemies, with 
tears and bitter lamentations, spake one to another in their own tongue, 
as being now sisters; and all with one consent prayed for death instead 
of life. And their great grief was known to the other Syrian captives, 
natives of their own country, who were with the Marzbans, and to those 
also who were appointed to escort them, and attend to them: for they 
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revealed to them in secret, as being natives of their own homes, thei 
longings for death, as subsequently became known to every one, and was 
attested by their countrymen and compatriots. When then they had tra- 
velled to within fifty leagues of the barbarous people for whom they were 
intended, and learnt that they had reached the regions which were their 
final destination, it so happened that there came in their way a very broad 
and rapid river, which they found great difficulty in crossing. And as 
those who had charge of them had orders to give them rest, and not to 
hurry them, they encamped for a day upon the bank of this river. And 
here they all took counsel with one another, and in all there was but one 
and the same noble and courageous purpose, to despise death. They 
hastily therefore conferred with one another, and said, ‘ Let us all under. 
stand that when, in company with the heathen, we have polluted ourselves 
with their heathen ways, and impure meats, and horseflesh, and things 
that have died or been strangled, and have lost our Christianity, we must 
still finally all die, and go to the judgment of doom. Whereas now we 
are all sisters, and Christians, and the daughters of Christian parents; 
let us not, then, separate from one another, but with one will and one 
soul and one mind, let us all firmly hold to one purpose, and before our 
bodies are defiled by the barbarians, and our souls polluted, and death 
finally overtake us, let us now, while our bodies are still pure, and our 
souls free from heathenism, in the name, and trusting to the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, offer unto him in purity both our souls and bodies, by 
yielding ourselves up now to death, that we may be saved from our ene- 
mies, and live for evermore. For it is but the pain of a moment which 
we have to endure in defence of our Christianity, and for the preservation 
of our purity in body and in soul.’ And upon these words, they all 
firmly united in one purpose and secret covenant; and having pledged 
themselves to one another by a solemn oath, they all in a body threw 
themselves into the river, and were drowned, and so escaped the hands 
of the barbarians: nor was there any one who did not cheerfully embrace 
this resolution. But as their keepers closely watched them, they kept 
their purpose secret, and waited for an opportunity; and as they were 
never left alone, they said, ‘If you will grant us permission, we wish to 
wash on the banks of this river.’ And as they had received orders to 
endeavour to please them, they gave them leave. But they said, ‘ We are 
ashamed to wash ourselves, if you stand by us, and look on; but if you 
will stand at a little distance from us, we can then wash.’ And so they 
left them, and withdrew. And when they had all strengthened and en- 
couraged one another, and all signed themselves in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, they threw themselves suddenly by one hasty rush into the 
river, and were drowned. And as the keepers watched the river, they 
saw some of them floating and carried down the stream on the surfaee in 
a mass, and others sinking: and on hurrying to the place where they had 
asked leave to wash, they saw not a single one of them alive. And, with 
bitter lamentations, they ran hither and thither, to save, if they could, 
but one of them, and were not able, nor could they rescue them. And 
thus these weak ones becoming strong in Christ in defence of their Chris- 
tianity, committed their souls into the hand of God, that they might be 
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saved in soul and body from the impurity and savageness of the bar- 
barians.”” 


Of the character and proceedings of the Sclavonians, John 
has given us this record :— 


“That same year, being the third after the death of king Justin, was 
famous also for the invasion of an accursed people, called Slavonians, who 
overran the whole of Greece, and the country of the Thessalonians, and 
all Thrace, and captured the cities, and took numerous forts, and devas- 
tated and burnt, and reduced the people to slavery, and made themselves 
masters of the whole country, and settled in it by main force, and dwelt 
in it as though it had been their own without fear. And four years have 
now elapsed, and still, because the king is engaged in the war with the 
Persians, and has sent all his forces to the East, they live at their ease in 
the land, and dwell in it, and spread themselves far and wide as far as 
God permits them, and ravage and burn and take captive. And to such 
an extent do they carry their ravages, that they have even ridden up to 
the outer wall of the city, and driven away all the king’s herds of horses, 
many thousands in number, and whatever else they could find. And even 
to this day, being the year 895 (a.p. 584), they still encamp and dwell 
there, and live in peace in the Roman territories, free from anxiety and 
fear, and lead captive and slay and burn: and they have grown rich in 
gold and silver, and herds of horses, and arms, and have learnt to fight 
better than the Romans, though at first they were but rude savages, who 
did not venture to shew themselves outside the woods and the coverts of 
the trees; and as for arms, they did not even know what they were, with 
the exception of two or three javelins or darts.” 


We cannot resist the temptation to extract the following 
account of the siege of Ocba,- because of the circumstance 
narrated at its close, and which is one of the numerous incidents 
which verify the authenticity of the history. We refer to the 
death of those who perished by drinking water after enduring 
the miseries of the siege :— 


“There was also another fort, named Ocba, on the river Chalat in 
Persia, the history of which is as follows: On the bank of this river, on 
the borders opposite Maipherkat, is a precipitous hill, which for many 
years the perverse race of the Magians had been anxious to seize upon as 
a site for a fortress; but as there is a compact between the Romans and 
the Persians, extending to a certain number of miles from the border, 
neither the one nor the other had the right to build there; and therefore 
the Romans resisted them, and would not suffer them to erect any works 
upon it. For the building of the fort was often begun, and as often pre- 
vented. But once upon a time, as we have related before, the Persians 
found an opportunity, and built a fort there, and garrisoned it. But 
after some years had elapsed, the Roman armies attacked it, and under 
the command of a general named Aulus, they invested it on all sides, 
and commenced a blockade. And in process of time the garrison was 
reduced to such extremities of hunger and thirst, that their lives were all 
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but exhausted; and on seeing that they could hold out no longer, they 
requested that their lives might be assured them, and that they should 
neither be seized nor made captives, nor taken into the Roman dominions; 
and upon these terms they said that they were willing to yield up the fort, 
and withdraw. And the generals accepted the terms, and gave them the 
required promise, upon which they opened the gates, and came down; but 
upon meeting with water, and drinking of it, so many of them suddenly 
fell down dead, that but few finally returned to their country. Upon the 
surrender of the fortress, the general and his army ascended to it, and 
rased it to the ground, leaving not one stone upon another, but utterly 
destroying it, and casting the materials down from the mountain top, 
Before its capture, other generals and a large force had been collected, 
and they were posted some here and some there, in various places, and 
took the watch in turn. The capture of Ocba took place in the year 894 
(A.D. 583).” 


It is impossible for us to enumerate all the curious histories 
which are to be found in the work before us. Some of them 
are of real value as contributions to the annals of the empire 
and of the Church in the sixth century, others are of a more 
private and personal character, and some are too much imbued 
with a superstitious spirit to be of any other interest. The con- 
troversies and struggles of church parties form the staple of the 
book it is true, and the information we get in reference to them 
is often original and striking. Something is contributed to our 
knowledge of Church government and discipline, not well 
adapted however to make us sigh for a return of those days. 
The same is true of the measures adopted for the conversion of 
heretics and the heathen within the empire, and for prosecuting 
missions among the tribes of Upper Nubia; excellent objects 
continually aimed at by sordid motives, and unworthy instru- 
mentality. 

At the end of the third book, the editor has inserted a 
short dissertation upon the Arabs of Hirah and Ghassan, respect- 
ing whom, and more especially a chief called Mondir, son of 
Hirath, John of Ephesus gives a number of curious details." 
At the end of the fourth book we have also an excursus on the 
geography of Nubia, and upon some Christian inscriptions 
recently discovered there. To both these, and to the principal 
notes in the book, we call attention, as proofs of the resources 
at the command of the editor.’ But neither to his work nor to 
that of the original writer do we profess to have done justice. 





" This Mondir is called Alamundarus by some of the Greek and Latin writers. 
The Al is merely the Arabic article. 

° John’s account of the conversion of the Nubians or Nobada, etc., is one of 
the most valuable and interesting parts of his book. 
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It would require no small space to describe and comment upon 
them as we might, and as they merit. Let it suffice to have 
brought the subject before our readers, and to assure them that 
Mr. Smith has made a most interesting volume out of one of 
the most difficult works, and that they will by no means regret 
the time they may devote to the perusal of his admirable pages. 
B. H. C. 








KAI-KHOSRU AND AHASUERUS. 


In the January number of this Journal an extract was placed 
before our readers from Mr. Bosanquet’s paper in the Royal 
Asiatic Journal, which contains some observations on the Aha- 
suerus of Esther and on Haman’s attempt to destroy the Jews 
throughout the Persian empire. That the writer of that paper 
was not sufficiently attentive while reading the Book of Esther, 
is clear from his making a statement which is directly opposed 
to the inference which any reader, prejudiced or unprejudiced, 
would naturally draw from the Hebrew narrative. He writes, 

“Tt may be observed that the precedence is given indiscri- 
minately either to the Medes or the Persians in the Book of 
Esther, which agrees not inaptly with the time of transition of 
power from the hands of the Medes to the Persians.” 

How thoroughly incorrect is this statement will be plain to 
any person who will take the trouble to read the first chapter of 
the book in question. It was observed in our last number,* 
that in that chapter the Persians are placed before the Medes 
four times, and in such a manner as to make it plain that Per- 
sian precedence had become the thoroughly established usage at 
Shushan as early as the third year of Ahasuerus, and that the 
scriptural and reasonable explanation of the formula in the last 
chapter, where precedence is once, and only once, given to the 
Medes, is perfectly consistent with the view that at that very 
time in which the writer employs this phraseology, the preced- 
ence of Persia had been fixedly and universally established many 
years, 

In immediate connexion with the passage quoted above, is 
subjoined an assertion, which, when properly explained, no one 
will feel disposed to deny :— 

“Tu the beginning of the reign of Ahasuerus, the Medes 
were without doubt allowed nominal precedence.” 
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If the Ahasuerus here spoken of is to be identified with the 
Ahasuerus of Esther, we altogether doubt the correctness of the 
assertion. There was another Ahasuerus of whom Daniel speaks 
in the well-known passage, “In the first year of Darius, the 
son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes,” etc. If he was, 
as is not improbable, king of the Medes, and residing at Ecba- 
tana, he must be identified with Astyages: and unquestionably 
the Medes possessed real as well as nominal precedence at the 
commencement of the reign of this Ahasuerus, or rather of this 
Astyages-Ahasuerus. 

The correctness, however, of that which immediately fol- 
lows is certainly far less evident :— 

“ Towards the end of that reign (of Ahasuerus) circumstances 
were entirely reversed. And when the Book of Esther was 
written, probably in the reign of Darius the son of Hystaspes (?), 
the common order of precedence in everybody’s mouth was, 
without doubt, Persia and Media.” 

Not a few of the readers of the Old Testament will firmly 
believe that if this Ahasuerus was a Median king at Ecbatana, 
he must, as we have already observed, be identified with the 
Astyages who, according to Herodotus and Ctesias, was con- 
quered and deposed by Cyrus the Persian, and who, according 
to Ctesias, having been delivered from the heavy chains which 
had been put upon him by those who had discovered him in his 
hiding-place at Ecbatana, was sent by the Persian conqueror, 
who had cast him down from his throne and then delivered him 
from his heavy and ignominious chains, away from Ecbatana and 
Media, to be the governor of a somewhat remote and obscure 
Parthian province on the borders of Hyrcania. Surely, from 
the beginning to the very close of his reign, i.e., until his de- 
position and honourable exile into the Parthian province, the 
order of precedence was never reversed, but the precedence of 
Media over Persia continued unchanged, and did not cease until 
Astyages-Ahasuerus ceased to reign. The reign of this unfor- 
tunate monarch, and a Median precedence, were suddenly 
brought to a close cir. 559 B.c., when, according to the Anabasis, 
the royal Persian conqueror at once and finally wrested empire 
and supremacy from the vanquished Medes. As the imaginary 
Ahasuerus of the Royal Asiatic Journal did not begin to reign 
at Susa until cir. 538 B.c., about thirty years after the close of 
the reign of Astyages-Ahasuerus and the sudden and final over- 
throw of Median supremacy, only nominal and not real pre- 
cedence could of course be claimed for the Medes over the Per- 
sians at the commencement of his reign. 

To state that the Book of Esther was probably written m 
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the reign of Darius Hystaspes is, we will not say an arbitrary, 
but a very unguarded assertion, to which the author of the 
paper under our notice appears to have been driven by the ne- 
cessities of an untenable hypothesis. He seems to have mysti- 
fied and imposed upon himself, previous to attempting to mystify 
his readers. But we shall say more on this point presently, and 
just now notice another assertion from the same quarter, and in 
immediate connexion with the extracts already made : — 

“ How long Ahasuerus continued to reign after the triumph 
of the Jews over their persecutors, or to whom he bequeathed 
his dominions, we are not told in the Book of Esther. That he 
died without male issue we know from Xenophon. Yet we read 
in the Book of Daniel of a certain Darius, who styled himself 
son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, and who, we shall 
find, ruled over these same hundred and twenty-seven provinces, 
and at Susa, who will next come under our consideration.” 

Whatever this Darius styled himself, we must not forget that 
Daniel expressly calls him on one occasion Darius the Median, 
and on another, “ Darius the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of 
the Medes.” And when it is said that on taking the realm (of 
the Chaldeans), “he set over the kingdom an hundred and 
twenty princes, which sbould be over the whole kingdom,” we 
naturally conclude that Darius the Mede divided his Chialdeean 
kingdom into one hundred and éwenty districts or provinces, 
from which it is neither a necessary nor a natural inference that 
he reigned over a realm consisting of one hundred and ¢wenty- 
seven provinces. This seems to be nearly all that the Scriptures 
teach us concerning this Darius; to which may, however, be 
added that Darius the Mede certainly cannot be identified with 
the Darius of Ezra iv. 24, and Zech. i. 1. And it undoubtedly 
requires far more clear and powerful arguments than have yet 
been advanced, to bring us, over to the belief that this Median 
Darius was a Persian, and not a Mede, and that he had also a 
sort of double dominion,—a kingdom and an empire; a Chal- 
dean kingdom, with Babylon for the royal capital, and with one 
hundred and twenty princes and three presidents over this king- 
dom ; and a vast Medo-Persian empire, with Shushan for its 
imperial metropolis, comprising one hundred and twenty-seven 
Provinces, and extending from India to Ethiopia. 

_ As the thirteenth year of the imaginary Ahasuerus men- 
tioned above is stated to have been cir. B.c. 526, and as Darius 
the Mede is supposed to have ascended the throne after the death 
of the supposed Ahasuerus, i. e., some time later than B.c. 526, 
it seems plain that Mr. Bosanquet still continues to identify 
Darius the Mede with Darius Hystaspes the Persian. 
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Most of our readers are probably of opinion that such a 
notion confutes itself so palpably as scarcely to need any other 
confutation. Yet it may, perhaps, be permitted us to make a 
final attempt to shew that such an hypothesis is wholly irrecon. 
cilable with the scriptural records; since, if this can be accom- 
plished, we cannot doubt that Mr. Bosanquet’s reverence for the 
sacred volume would constrain him to renounce the strange 
view which he has so long and earnestly maintained. 

Let us compare together certain passages in Ezra and Daniel, 


Daniel i. 21. 


“ And Daniel continued 
unto the first year of king 
Cyrus” (evidently the Cy- 


Ezra i. 1. 


“In the first year of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, Cy- 
rus made a proclamation 


Ezra v. 13. 


“ But in the first year 
of Cyrus, king of Babylon, 
king Cyrus made a decree 


rus, king of Persia, of x.1). throughout all his king- to build this house of 
dom,” etc. God.” 


Here one and the same Cyrus is clearly spoken of, who is 
king both of Babylon and Persia, and who, in the first year of 
his reign over Babylon, decrees the restoration of the Jewish 
captive exiles to their own land. This is in accordance with 
what is said elsewhere :—“ And the Jews that had escaped from 
the sword, Nebuchadnezzar carried away to Babylon, where 
they were servants to him and his sons until the reign of the 
kingdom of Persia ;” i. e., when the sovereign of Persia should 
also become sovereign of Babylon, the service and captivity of 
the Jews would cease (2 Chron. xxxvi. 20). 

Now did this Cyrus, this great Persian deliverer of the Jews, 
precede or follow Darius the Mede? What is the fair and na- 
tural inference from the last verse of the first chapter of Daniel, 
“ And Daniel continued (from very early in the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar) unto the first year of king Cyrus?” There are per- 
haps two apparently probable inferences from this passage: 
I. Daniel continued to serve the reigning monarch on different 
occasions, until the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, who, 
treating Babylon no longer as a separate kingdom, but as a pro- 
vince of the vast Persian empire, remodelled the form of govern- 
ment, no longer employing the three presidents, and at whose 
accession, therefore, the very aged Hebrew prophet altogether 
withdrew from public life. This inference is, perhaps, both 
probable and correct ; and if so, Cyrus followed and immediately 
succeeded Darius the Mede at Babylon. II. It might be in- 
ferred from the verse in question that a long interval elapsed, 
and that the prophet died in the first year of Cyrus. The 
former part of this inference would be correct, as there really 
was an interval of some seventy years from Daniel’s first begin- 
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ning to stand before Nebuchadnezzar unto the accession of Cyrus 
to the throne of Babylon. The latter part of the inference, 
however seemingly plausible, is manifestly incorrect, as it is 
plain that the Hebrew prophet was still living in the third year 
of Cyrus (Dan. x. 1). Nor can there be any reasonable doubt 
that all the communications from the heavenly messenger to 
Daniel, as recorded in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters 
of Daniel, were made in the third year of Cyrus, in which year 
he appears also to have received his discharge from the prophetic 
office, in words containing a promise of a yet future glorious 
destiny, “‘ But go thou thy way, until the end be; for thou 
shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days” (Dan. 
xii. 13). Thus it might seem from the last verse of the first 
chapter of Daniel, that he finally ceased to be connected with 
public life in the first year of Cyrus, and from the last verse of 
the last chapter, that he was finally dismissed from the pro- 
phetic office in the third year of Cyrus. Indeed, that in the 
second and third year of Cyrus, Daniel occupied no such high 
and commanding political position as he had done under Darius 
the Mede, may be reasonably conjectured from a comparison of 
Ezra’s record with Daniel’s history. What was the state of 
things in Judzea in the second and ¢hird year of Cyrus? “Then 
the people of the land (the descendants of the Gentile colonists 
in Samaria) weakened the hands of the people of Judah, and 
troubled them in building, and hired counsellors against them, 
to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus king of Persia, 
even until the reign of Darius king of Persia.” Here we have 
manifestly in Judzea the cause of the deep sadness of heart which 
Daniel felt at Babylon, and of which he thus speaks :—“In the 
third year of Cyrus king of Persia, . . . in those days, I, Daniel, 
was mourning three full weeks.” The tidings that the people 
of the land were troubling the Jews, and putting a stop to the 
work of rebuilding the temple, sadly disappointed the hope and 
afflicted the heart of the venerable prophet. Had Daniel been 
at this time high in office, had he been in the second and third 
year of Cyrus what we know him to have been in the first of 
Darius, had he at that time possessed the unbounded confidence 
of Cyrus, with opportunities of continual access to his presence, 
and had he continued to be almost the second ruler in the em- 
pire, the Samaritan Gentiles would not have ventured to harass 
the Jews, and, in defiance of the edict which Cyrus himself had 
promulgated, malignantly arrest the work of the sacred edifice 
which was beginning to rise from its ruins. The fourth verse 
of the fourth chapter of the Book of Ezra shews too plainly, 
that Daniel was then a political cipher at Babylon. And as we 
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now know it to have been the wisdom and will of the Most 
High, not to interfere in behalf of his harassed people until 
the dynasty of Cyrus should have passed away, and the throne 
be occupied by Darius (Ezra iv. 5), He solemnly discharges 
Daniel, by his angel, from the prophetic office, about the time 
at which the enemies of Judah were entering upon that tempo- 
rary triumph which was to continue about thirteen or fourteen 
years—from the third year of the reign of Cyrus over Babylon, 
to the second year of Darius king of Persia,—and not impro. 
bably then brought his earthly career to an end, calling the 
spirit of his faithful servant from its mortal tabernacle, to join 
the waiting and expecting spirits of the just in the paradise of 
God. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, taking the preceding and 
succeeding context into account, that the first verse of the ele. 
venth chapter is parenthetical, and that it was in the third year 
of Cyrus, king of Persia, that the heavenly messenger said to 
Daniel, “ Also, I, in the first year of Darius the Mede, I stood 
to confirm and strengthen him.” We may thus say that there 
is presumptive evidence in the Scriptures, almost amounting to 
demonstration, that Cyrus king of Persia and Babylon, who 
issued a decree permitting the Jews to return into Judea and 
rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, followed, and, indeed, imme- 
diately succeeded the Median Darius on the throne of Babylon. 
Therefore, just before the accession of Cyrus to the Chaldean 
throne, this Darius must have died, abdicated, or been deposed. 
If we think this Darius to have abdicated, or been deposed, 
secular history at once peremptorily forbids our identifying him 
with the son of Hystaspes. Hence, should we determine to 
accept and maintain this chimerical identification, we must sup- 
pose it to have been in consequence of the death of Darius the 
Mede, that Cyrus the Persian took possession of the vacant 
Chaldean throne. If, therefore, Darius the Mede, and Darius 
Hystaspes the Persian, were really one and the same king, it 
must follow, on unmistakeable scriptural grounds, that Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua, with their fellow-descendants of Abraham, 
were still in captivity and exile beyond the Euphrates, even s0 
late as when Darius Hystaspes was already about sixty-two years 
of age, i.e., according to Herodotus (who makes the son of 
Hystaspes to have been twenty years of age, cir. 530 B.c.) cit. 
B.C. 488. 

We now address ourselves more immediately to the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Bosanquet, who tells us that the Persian son of 
Hystaspes and the Median Darius were one and the same king, 
and that the Medo-Persian Darius Hystaspes took the Chal- 
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dean realm in B.c. 493, being then about sixty-two (according 
to Herodotus fifty-seven) years of age. If this hypothesis be 
true, then must Darius Hystaspes have been succeeded on the 
throne of Persia and Babylon by Ezra’s and Daniel’s Persian 
king Cyrus ; and within’ a year from the death of Darius, Ezra’s 
and Daniel’s Cyrus, as king of Persia and Babylon, must have 
permitted and assisted Zerubbabel and Jeshua to return with 
the captive Jews to the region of the Jordan. 

But we may consider it as an unquestionable historical fact, 
on the warrant of authentic secular history, that Darius Hys- 
taspes was succeeded on the throne of Persia and Babylon by 
his son Xerxes. Moreover, the Jewish historian Josephus evi- 
dently assumes it to be a notorious and undoubted fact, that the 
Jews had been restored by Cyrus to their own land several years 
before the accession of Xerxes, nay, earlier than the accession of 
Darius Hystaspes to the Persian throne, and than the birth of 
Xerxes. Thus far then we seem to have but slight encourage- 
ment to persevere in upholding an arbitrary and fanciful identi- 
fication of a Mede with a Persian. May we not, however, 
venture to set aside, in such a question, the authority of Jo- 
sephus as comparatively late and unimportant, and even suppose 
that Xerxes, the son of Darius Hystaspes, is after all to be iden- 
tified with the Persian Cyrus of Ezra and Daniel? If so, then 
must this latter Cyrus have been the son (not merely the son-in- 
law) of the Darius the Mede of Daniel. And how can we, with 
any shadow of propriety and respect for the sacred record, ven- 
ture to say that Cyrus the Persian was (not the adopted son, not 
the son-in-law, but) the real son of Darius the Mede? Perhaps 
we have only to suppose that Median was at best a sort of acci- 
dental epithet applied to Darius, and that, though nominally a 
Mede, he was in reality a Persian. Yet if we even concede all 
this—and it is not a very easy matter to concede the half of it 
—is every difficulty at length surmounted? Certainly not: one 
great and insurmountable obstacle will yet remain in our path. 
What, then, is this formidable obstacle? One well known to the 
readers of the Old Testament. The Persian Cyrus of Daniel 
and Ezra, who succeeded the Median Darius on the throne of 
Babylon, and permitted the Jews to return and rebuild their 
temple, was also unquestionably the Cyrus of Isaiah. Hence, 
according to one of the most magnificent historical prophecies 
in Holy Writ, before this Coresh or Cyrus ascended the throne 





’ Darius Hystaspes died cir. n.c. 485. If therefore, he and Darius the Mede 
were one and the same king, it would follow that Ezra’s Cyrus became king of 
Babylon and Persia in that year, and that his decree in favour of the captive 
Jews was not earlier than 4895 B.c. 
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of Babylon on the death of the Median Darius, he had already 
proved himself in the most public manner, and, as it were, in the 
sight of all the most important eastern nations and tribes, to be 
one of the most renowned and successful warriors and con- 
querors that, up to those times, had ever appeared at the head 
of the hosts of Asia. It was he before whom nations were sub- 
dued, and the loins of kings loosed by the Most High; who 
vanquished and dethroned Astyages and Croesus; who made 
himself master of Babylon and her brazen gates, smote the 
Chaldzean dynasty to the ground, and finally reduced the haughty 
queen of the Euphrates to be one of the great provincial cities 
of the Medo-Persian empire. It is, of course, utterly impossible 
to identify this Cyrus with Xerxes, or with any of the Persian 
successors of Darius Hystaspes. If it is impossible to identify 
the Cyrus of Isaiah and Ezra with Xerxes, it is equally impos- 
sible to identify him with Darius Hystaspes, or with the prede- 
cessor of the latter, Cambyses. We seem, therefore, upon a 
sober and patient comparison of sacred history and historical 
prophecy with authentic secular history, to be absolutely and 
inevitably compelled to come to the conclusion, that the great 
Cyrus of Herodotus (the Cyrus of Ctesias, and the warlike and 
victorious Persian king, who according to Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
took Mespila and Larissa, and wrested the empire from the 
Medes) who made himself master of Babylon cir. 8.c. 538, and 
died cir. B.c. 529, was really the Coresh of Isaiah, Daniel and 
Ezra, the successor of the Median Darius on the throne of 
Babylon, and the restorer of the captive Jews to their own land 
—to speak plainly, that Daniel’s Median Darius was Darius the 
Mede, and not Darius the Persian, and that he had been already 
dead at least several months, when the Jews, under their civil 
and ecclesiastical leaders Zerubbabel and Jeshua, were crossing 
the Euphrates on their return from the Chaldean captivity to 
their own land. 

Mr. Bosanquet on one occasion has good-naturedly said of 
one of our correspondents :—“ And lastly, is he aware that 
Ferdousi and all native Persian authors attest, that Khosra, who 
founded the empire of Persia, was distinct from Corésh who 
released the Jews from captivity? If he has not taken these 
(and certain facts) into consideration, his conclusion is formed 
from too narrow a view of the history of the period. If these 
facts have been before him, by what mental process or aberra- 
tion, it may be asked, has he arrived at a conclusion so at vati- 
ance with the premises, viz., that one Cyrus only could have 
ruled in Persia? The following words of the illustrious oriental 
scholar, Sir William Jones, should alone have been sufficient to 
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have suspended so rash an assertion.” A passage is then quoted 
from Sir William Jones, to which we shall allude presently. 

Whatever we may seem to have done, nothing was farther 
from our intention than to arrive at the conclusion that “ one 
Cyrus only could have ruled in Persia.” Our object was rather 
to shew that, according to the combined testimony of ancient 
sacred and secular records, only one Cyrus ruled over the vast 
empire of which Media, Persia and Elam were important por- 
tions, and that it was this same Cyrus who delivered the Jews 
from the Chaldzean captivity. We are quite willing to admit 
that the paternal grandfather of Cyrus the son of Cambyses 
and Mandane was also named Cyrus, and that he, and _ possibly 
other Cyruses before him, may have been the chieftains or kings 
of the Persian tribe or nation, before it was brought under 
the power of the Medes by Phraortes. And Mr. Bosanquet 
will, perhaps, find it difficult to discover in authentic ancient 
history, any king of Persia known as such by the name of Cyrus 
later than B.c. 530-529, the year in which the conqueror of 
Astyages and the deliverer of the Jews is believed to have 
died. 

‘With regard to the Persian poet, Ferdousi, Mr. Bosanquet 
does not himself seem to set much store by his testimony; for 
in the immediately preceding page he had expressed himself in 
the following terms :— 

“I have repeatedly asserted my conviction for many years 
past, that Cyrus or Khosri, the founder of the Persian empire, 
was distinct from Cyrus, or Coresh, the grandson of Astyages, 
and that both Herodotus and Xenophon have confounded the 
histories of these two kings together.” And he states not long 
after “that Ctesias with better means of information at command 
than Herodotus, has deliberately charged that historian with 
error, concerning the founder of the Persian empire; stating 
that the Cyrus, who, when on the throne of Persia, conquered 
Astyages and Croesus, was neither grandson nor any other rela- 
tive of Astyages, and therefore, not Cyrus or Coresh son of 
Mandane.” 

We confess that we do not lay much stress on the authority 
of Ferdousi in settling a contested point of history between 
Herodotus and Ctesias. . But as Mr. Bosanquet differs from us 
in this respect, let us ask what is the substance of the tradition 
followed by the great Persian poct. ‘To which side does his 
testimony incline? to the side of Herodotus and Xenophon, or 
to that of Ctesias? Let us hear what Sir William Jones says 
on the subject. He thus writes :— 

“The Great Cyrus I call, without fear of contradiction, 
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Cai-Khosrd; for I shall then only doubt that the Khosru of 
Ferdousi was the Cyrus of the first Greek historians, and the 
hero of the oldest political and moral romance (the Cyropedia), 
when I doubt that Louis Quatorze and Louis XIV. were one 
and the same French king. It is utterly incredible that two 
different princes of Persia should each have been doomed to 
death in his infancy by his maternal grandfather in consequence 
of portentous dreams, real or invented ;—should each have been 
saved by the remorse of his intended murderer; and should 
each, after a similar education amongst herdsmen, have found 
means to revisit his paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, 
after a long and difficult war, from the tyrant who had invaded 
it, should have restored it to the summit of power and magnifi- 
cence. Whether so romantic a story, which is the subject of 
an epic poem as majestic and entire as the Iliad, be historically 
true, we may feel perhaps an inclination to doubt. But it can- 
not with reason be denied, that the outline of it relates toa 
single hero, whom the Asiatics, conversing with the father of 
history (Herodotus), described according to their popular tradi- 
tions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet could not 
express.” 

Mr. Bosanquet speaks highly of the authority of Ferdousi,’ 
and yet, while the latter positively asserts that Kai-Khosru, the 
founder of the Persian empire was doomed to death by his ma- 
ternal grandfather in consequence of portentous dreams, and 
reared among herdsmen, the former says, in direct opposition to 
the testimony of Ferdousi and the positive assertion of Sir W. 
Jones, that “ Khosri, the founder of the Persian empire, was 
distinct from Cyrus or Coresh, the grandson of Astyages.”’ At 
all events, we may say that Herodotus and Xenophon were more 
fortunate in choosing the tradition which was destined to last 
the longer, and be the more widely spread of the two. Their 





¢ The following account of this poet is extracted from a popular work. “ At 
the close of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, the Shah Mah- 
moud reigned in the city of Gazna, supreme ruler of Zablistan and part of 
Khorassan. He entertained several poets in his palace, among whom was the 
illustrious Abool Qasim Firdousi. The surname of Firdousi is said to have been 
given him by the Shah Mahmoud, because he had diffused over his court the 
delights of Paradise—F'irdous signifying a Paradise. When the Persian records 
were carried away by their Mohammedan conquerors, one book escaped—a 
history of Persia in the Pehlevian (or vulgar) dialect, supposed to have been 
compiled by order of Nushirvan or Chosroes, who reigned till near the close of 
the sixth century. Saad, one of Omar’s generals, found the volume, and pre- 
served it as a curiosity; it passed through several hands, was translated into 
several dialects of Persia, and finally fell into the possession of Firdousi, who 
derived from it the materials of his splendid poem Shah Nameh or Book of Kings, 
containing 60,000 couplets.” 
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choice was accepted by the Latin historians, Trogus Pompeius 
and his abbreviator Justin. And when we inquire from Ferdousi 
what was the received tradition in Persia, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries of the Christian era, we find it to be, that 
Kai-Khosru was doomed to death by his maternal grandfather, 
preserved by the remorse of his intended murderer, and brought 
up among herdsmen, 7. e.,—translating this into the language of 
the contemporaries of Herodotus and Xenophon—that the Great 
Cyrus was the grandson of Astyages, by his daughter Mandane. 
Herodotus differs on this point from Ctesias, who asserts that 
there was no relationship between Astyages and Cyrus: but 
the former is supported against the latter by Xenophon and 
Ferdusi. 

Sir William Jones says somewhat more than the occasion 
calls for, when he asserts that the Greek alphabet could not ex- 
press the name Khosru. A Greek writer, who like Herodotus, 
used the Ionic dialect, and had a X or a K at command, would 
not be easily discouraged by a hard Persian name. Why should 
it have been more difficult for Herodotus to express Khosru, 
than for the Greek writers of the Christian era to express the 
name which they have written Chosroes. At all events, reduce 
Khosru to Kosru, and the difficulty vanishes. But the real 
point to ascertain, if it could be ascertained, is, did the name of 
the great Persian hero, as heard by Herodotus when conversing 
with the natives of the east, by Xenophon when in the camp of 
the younger Cyrus, and by his contemporary Ctesias at the 
court of Artaxerxes Mnemon (where he resided as a physician 
seventeen years), resemble Khosru or Khorsu (?) i.e., on the 
supposition that the name of the Persian hero ended in a vowel 
or diphthong 0, and not, as the Hebrew and cuneiform authori- 
ties would lead us to think, in s or sh. Did the s precede 
or follow the r? If the latter was the case, if, in the time of 
Herodotus, the Persians called their hero Khorsu and not 
Khosru, the argument drawn from the difference of name must 
be set aside, and Koresh, Cyrus (or rather Kuros) and Khorsu 
must be regarded as the same name, slightly modified by passing 
into different alphabets and languages. 

But dismissing the question of the vowel or diphthong termi- 
nation, let us confine our inquiries to the relative position of 
the r and the s. We seem to be assisted in forming a decision 
on the subject by three distinct and independent sources of in- 
formation. The Kuros of Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon 
would certainly lead us to suppose that in their days the Per- 
sians called their founder Khorsu rather than Khosru. Our 
next reference is to the Medo-Persian cuneiform writings. We 
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have no means of speaking positively on this point, but it 
would seem from the orthography of their decipherers, that in 
them also the r precedes the s. 

The third testimony is that of an ancient and contemporary 
dialect, the Hebrew, and also of the Chaldee. And ww 
Koresh or Coresh, is the form used by Isaiah, Daniel, and 
Ezra. Of these Daniel was contemporary with Cyrus, and per. 
sonally acquainted with him. Ezra, without doubt, quotes from 
documents of the times of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, who were 
also contemporary with the illustrious Persian king, and who, 
in fact, returned into Judea bearing an edict in their favour 
drawn up at the command of Cyrus, and containing the name 
(we may presume with the 7 and s in their correct order, what- 
ever that order may have been) of their royal benefactor. We 
seem, therefore, to have thus far not unreasonable grounds for 
believing that Koresh and Kuros bore a much nearer resemblance 
than Khosru to the original name of the founder of the Persian 
empire, and that the Khosru of Ferdousi—so far from furnishing, 
as Sir W. Jones would have us think, a decisive argument in 
favour of his view from the difference of name—was indeed 
itself only a slightly corrupted form, in the lapse of ages, of the 
ancient and true name, the original order of the r and s having 
become inverted. 

It may indeed be objected, that whatever sounds may have 
reached the ears of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Ctesias (and to 
these we may perhaps add the Chaldean Berosus, who wrote in 
Greek at a later period), these historians would naturally employ 
the already stereotyped Greek orthography of Kupos.’ This is 
the way in which the name was written by Auschylus, who was 
born cir. B.c. 525, about five years after the death of Cyrus, and 
about forty-five years before the birth of Herodotus. The 
question immediately arises, what model did schylus follow in 
placing the r before the s? Doubtless that of Miletus and other 
Asiastic Greek cities, who may confidently be supposed to have 
learned from the Lydians to place the r first. The Lydians 
would have acquired their pronunciation from the Babylonians, 
who were early jealous of the power of Cyrus, or rather from the 
Medes, with whom they were well acquainted, Astyages having 
married a daughter of Alyattes, and sister of Croesus. Hence, 
the employment of the form Kupos by the Asiatic Greeks.who 
had become subject to Croesus before the latter was conquered 


4 The os of Kupos and Aapews may be supposed to represent the final 8 
of Coresh or Daryavesh (or rather the final sibilant of the original Persian 
names) as the os of Avyovgros and KopyynAwos represents the final us of the Latin 
names Augustus and Cornelius. 
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by Cyrus, and who were themselves afterwards reduced under 
the yoke of Cyrus by his Persian generals, together with the 
fact that Croesus had been closely connected with Babylon and 
Media, is, to a certain degree, presumptive evidence that 
Lydians, Babylonians, and Medes, believed their great con- 
queror’s name to resemble Khorsu rather than Khosru. That 
this was the case in Babylon may be very fairly inferred from 
the fact that Daniel, when residing in that city as a subject of 
Cyrus, after the latter had become king of Chaldea on the death 
of the Median Darius, uses the form Coresh, which plainly 
resembles Khorsu, as much as it differs from Khosru. Indeed, 
does not this simple fact furnish presumptive evidence almost 
amounting to proof, that the Darius the Mede, and his courtiers, 
nay that Cyrus himself also, and his Persian ministers, pro- 
nounced and wrote his name in a manner to which the Hebrew 
and Chaldee Coresh is a near and correct approximation, and 
that, as already observed, the Khosru of Ferdousi is in reality a 
slight corruption of the ancient and original Persian name of 
the great Cyrus of Herodotus and Xenophon, just sufficient to 
give a certain degree of plausibility to the notion that Khosru 
and Coresh were the names of two different individuals ? 

It may seem to be dwelling too long upon an apparently 
unimportant point, yet we may be permitted once more to call 
attention for a moment to the fact that the three sources of 
information are quite independent of each other. The Greek 
form Kuros, derived most probably through Croesus (whose 
sister Aryenis had been married to the Median Astayages) and 
his Lydian officers, the contemporaries of Cyrus, would seem to 
teach us that the arrangement s r formed no part of the ancient 
name of the great Cyrus. But if the Asiatic Greeks (and 
through them Auschylus and the Athenians) modelled their 
Kuros after the Lydian pronunciation of the Persian hero’s 
name, we are scarcely at liberty to think that Daniel, Zerub- 
babel, and Jeshua, received their Coresh through a Lydian 
channel. The cuneiform inscriptions were certainly indepen- 
dent of Babylon and Lydia. There might be more difficulty in 
giving a verdict against Ferdousi if the Greeks had been unable 
to pronounce such a word as Cusros, and the Hebrew organs of 
speech had found it very difficult to sound the combined syllables 
Cosher. They were equally competent to write and utter sr 
and shr, or r s, and rhs. We find in the Book of Esther five 
Persian or Median names following the model of Coresh. 
Among the seven Persian and Median princes (Esther i. 14) 
we have Carshena (sx), Meres, Marsena, and Tarshish. 
Teresh (v. 2) is the name of one of the chamberlains who con- 
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spired against Ahasuerus, and Zeresh was that of the wife of 
Haman. On the other hand, in the first word of the first Psalm 
we meet with the word wx. Were we to judge from the Book 
of Esther, we should be disposed to conclude that r s was a more 
usual arrangement than s r in Perso-Median proper names, 
One of Haman’s sons was named Parshandatha, ix. 7. 

But it is time to pass on to the consideration of some addi. 
tional observations of Sir W. Jones, quoted, with apparent 
approval, by the Duke of Manchester, and also by Mr. Bo- 
sanquet. 

“ Whatever our chronologers say, it is not easy to believe 
that the Jews were delivered by this Cyrus (i. e., by Khosru the 
founder of the Persian empire, and whom Sir W. Jones iden. 
tifies with the great Cyrus of Herodotus and Xenophon). The 
name Coresh, used by the prophet Isaiah, has no affinity with 
the Persian word Khosru, and we cannot suppose any corrup- 
tion in the sacred text; whereas all the Persian writers agree 
that a prince named Coresh, who was sent by Bahaman, son of 
Asfundier, to govern Babylon in the room of Baltasar, actually 
protected the captive Jews, and permitted them to rebuild their 
temple. Our historians, perhaps deceived by the name Cyrus, 
which the Greeks gave both to Khosru and Coresh, have fixed 
the return of the Jews much earlier than the truth.” 

Sir William Jones professes, and doubtless sincerely, to 
regard the text of Isaiah as too sacred to be needlessly tampered 
with. We will only ask the reader to peruse attentively the last 
verse of the forty-fourth, and the first four verses of the forty- 
fifth chapter of Isaiah, and let him say which of two very rash 
statements is the more thoroughly opposed to the testimony of 
the Old Testament :—to write that the illustrious and victorious 
Coresh of Isaiah (and of Ezra. i. 1, 2) is to be identified with 
“a Persian prince named Coresh, who was sent by Bahaman, 
son of Asfundier, to govern Babylon in the room of Baltasar,” 
or to assert “that the precedence is given indiscriminately 
either to the Medes or Persians, in the Book of Esther?” The 
latter may be far the more unimportant of the two errors, but it 
is quite as anti-biblical as the former. 

We do not know if Sir W. Jones intended to be understood 
as saying that Ferdousi was one of the writers who described the 
prince Coresh, Bahaman’s governor of Babylon, as the deliverer 
of the Jews, or that it was only the native Persian historians who 
adopted this legend. Dr. Hales tells us that Zoroaster is repre- 
sented by the Arabian and Persian historians as a disciple of 
one of the Jewish prophets. These writers mention the names 
of Eiijah and Jeremiah, but not that of Daniel, who, if the 
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supposition be true, was most probably the Jewish instructor of 
the Gentile philosopher. When some fourteen years ago we 
read carefully the Duke of Manchester’s remarks on the native 
Persian historians, we could only come to the conclusion (by 
which we are still disposed to abide) that the tale of prince 
Coresh and Bahaman is neither more nor less than a Persian 
version of a Judseo-Mohammedan or Judeo-Arabian tradition, 
and therefore of no historical value whatever. In the “ Times 
of Daniel” is quoted an account of certain circumstances con- 
nected with the death of the idolatrous king Jehoiakim. But 
we do not recollect whether or not this narrative was taken 
directly from a rabbinical source, or from the pen of an Arabian 
follower of Mohammed. At all events, it is anything but im- 
probable that Jewish traditions may have been circulated in a 
more or less perverted form among the Arabian and Persian 
votaries of the false prophet, and Ferdousi was a Mohammedan. 

But something is to be said concerning the assumption by 
the writer in the Royal Asiatic Journal, that the Book of Esther 
was probably written in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. It is 
only under the cover of such an assumption that this writer 
could have ventured to assert that “in the beginning of the 
reign of (the) Ahasuerus (of Esther) the Medes were without 
doubt allowed nominal precedence over the Persians.” It is 
thus apparently insinuated that at the great banquet given by 
Ahasuerus at Shushan in his third year (and surely so early a 
period must come under the expression “in the beginning of 
his reign,” when we are told the Medes were without doubt 
allowed nominal precedence), Memucan, one of the seven 
princes, if he used the terms at all, most probably must have 
spoken to his Median sovereign of the ladies of Media Persia, 
and of the laws of the Medes and Persians, and that the com- 
piler of the Book of Esther, writing under Darius Hystaspes, 
changed the original order into one more accordant with the 
then prevailing usage, that of Persia aud Media, and of Persians 
and Medes. It might be quite enough to mention such an arbi- 
trary method of evading direct Biblical testimony, and then 
leave it to itself had not the writer mentioned the fact that 
“Niebuhr has not hesitated to pronounce this book of Esther 
of no historical value.” We are not vain enough to imagine 
ourselves for 2 moment competent to cope with Niebuhr in his- 
torical questions of real difficulty, but the present inquiry 
scarcely comes under this category; it is rather of a plain and 
simple character. 

Even on the manifestly mistaken idea that the Ahasuerus of 
Esther ascended, cir. 538 B.c., the throne of an empire whose 
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capital was Shushan (Susa), and whose hundred and twenty. 
seven provinces reached from India to Ethiopia, it does not 
follow that it is more probable that the first nine chapters of the 
Book of Esther were written in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, 
than that they were compiled before the death of Ahasuerus, 
We read in Esther ix. 20, after the triumph of the Jews over 
their enemies, that “ Mordecai wrote these things, and sent 
letters to all the Jews that were in all the provinces of king 
Ahasuerus, both nigh and far, to establish this among them, 
that they should keep the fourteenth day of the month Adar, 
and the fifteenth day of the same yearly, as the days wherein 
the Jews rested from their enemies, and the month which was 
turned unto them from sorrow to joy. ... The Jews ordained, 
and took upon them, and upon their seed, and upon all such as 
joined themselves unto them, so as it should not fail that they 
would keep these two days according to their writing, and ac- 
cording to their appointment every year, and that these days 
should be remembered and kept throughout every generation, 
every family, and every city ; and that these days of Purim (lot) 
should not fail from among the Jews, nor the memorial of them 
perish from their seed.” To this very day, the feast of Purim 
is annually observed by the Jews in all countries. And if we 
ascend through a period of eighteen centuries, we shall find 
that it was so in the days of the Jewish historian Josephus, in 
whose time the feast of Purim was a long established usage, and 
the account’ of its origin in the days of Ahasuerus and Mordecai 
received as authentic history. The Book of Esther may be of 
minor importance in our endeavours to connect sacred with 
secular history; but surely its historical value to the Jew was 
very great, as furnishing him with an account of the cause and 
origin of one of the great national festivals which had been esta- 
blished subsequently to the captivity. 

Niebuhr would not dream for a moment that Mordecai and 
Esther—the latter being, as the wife of Ahasuerus, queen of 
Judea and Jerusalem—would send no authentic tidings of the 
great Jewish deliverance to Jerusalem. For what could be more 
natural and reasonable, nay, what more proper and necessary, 
than that an authentic history of all the past should be drawn 
up, beginning with the royal banquet and the divorce of Vashti, 








¢ It may seem to have been thought absolutely necessary to have such an 
authentic account duly certified and deposited in the public national records, to 
be a standing justification for keeping an annual sacred festival, of which no 
mention was elsewhere found in their sacred writings, and especially as the 
main scene of the facts which had given birth to the festival, was not at Jeru- 
salem, but in the remote capital of Elam, at Shushan, beyond the Tigris. 
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which had opened the path to Esther’s elevation, and transmitted 
to the high priest and elders at Jerusalem? Where should 
materials be derived for an accurate and trustworthy account ? 
There could be no difficulty on this point. To what source were 
the readers of Esther referred at the close of the book, if they 
wished to obtain further information concerning the acts of 
Ahasuerus, and the greatuess of Mordecai? To “the Book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia.” And where 
did Ahasuerus himself learn again what he seems to have quite 
forgotten, his preservation from assassination through the watch- 
ful interposition of Mordecai? Is it not said, a very few hours 
after Haman, at the instigation of his wife Zeresh, had com- 
manded a gibbet to be erected, upon which Mordecai was to be 
hung on the following day, that, “ On that night could not the 
king sleep, and he commanded to bring the book of records of 
the chronicles, and they were read before the king. And it was 
found written that Mordecai had told of two of the king’s 
chamberlains, who sought to lay hands on the king Ahasuerus.” 
Are we not almost required to believe that a tolerably correct 
account of the conference between the king and his seven nobles, 
of whom Memucan appears to have been the spokesman, was 
carefully inserted in this royal book of chronicles? Mordecai 
would have easy access to this authentic document, and thus it 
would not have been at his own mere will that the Hebrew 
writer, who may be supposed to have compiled the Book of 
Esther under the inspection and at the direction of Mordecai, 
gave the marked precedence to the Persians so early as the third 
year of Ahasuerus, but rather that Memucan was made to speak 
in this manner in the authentic and contemporaneous royal chro- 


nicle. And on this view, which, with all due respect for the learn- . 


ing and critical acumen of Niebuhr, we cannot help regarding 
as the probably correct view in the main, we may believe that 
Memucan actually gave the precedence to Persia over Media in 
the presence of, and when speaking to, king Ahasuerus, in the 
third year of his reign, from which it would be fairly inferred 
that Ahasuerus was a Persian sovereign of the Medo-Persian 
Empire. 

And if it may be regarded as neither an unreasonable nor 
an improbable supposition that the Book of Esther was drawn 
up at the desire of Mordecai in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
year of Ahasuerus, that it might be sent to Jerusalem, and 
there preserved as an authentic national document, Mordecai 
must be thought to have approved and sanctioned, as the proper 
arrangement, such phraseology as “the power of Persia and 
Media,” and “the seven princes of Persia and Media,” unless 
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we suppose the latter phrase to have been transcribed from the 
royal chronicles. We confess ourselves strongly inclined to believe 
that the book thus compiled under the direction of Mordecai 
(not without the knowledge of Esther), the prime minister of 
Ahasuerus, was sent by proper messengers to the high priest 
and other chief personages at Jerusalem, and the tenth chapter 
may have been afterwards added with the approbation of the 
chief priests and elders, when the tidings of Mordecai’s death 
were at length brought to the holy city, as a mark of national 
respect to his memory. And thus, on what commends itself to 
our mind as, upon the whole, a reasonable, probable, and scrip. 
tural hypothesis, the Book of Esther is as authentic, and as free 
from the admixture of comparatively uncertain tradition, as any 
other portion of the sacred record. And could we discover as 
strong external and internal evidence in favour of the authenti- 
city of the Cyropedia, as we sincerely believe can be found in 
favour of that of the Book of Esther, we should feel disposed 
to dissent as decidedly from Niebuhr’s view in the former, as we 
certainly do in the latter case. 

We would add that it is only on such an hypothesis as that 
just mentioned, that we can understand the absence of all allu- 
sion to the history of Mordecai and Esther in the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah.’ Both these zealous Jews were intensely de- 
voted to the religious, moral, and material improvement of Je- 
rusalem and Judea. It was no part of their plan to record 
transactions which took place beyond the Euphrates and Tigris. 
And if we are at liberty to suppose that such an authentic docu- 
ment as we now have in the narrative of Esther, was duly sent 
by proper messengers from Mordecai at Shushan to Ezra at Je- 
rusalem (it was not until the twentieth year of Ahasuerus—Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus—that Nehemiah arrived in Judea), then, 
with such a document already prepared and sanctioned by the 
full approval of Ezra, it was wholly unnecessary for the latter to 
allude to Mordecai and Esther in his own historical work. This 





/ If the late Duke of Manchester, and others who agree with him, are cor- 
rect in supposing that the queen who was sitting by Artaxerxes (Neh. ii. 6) 
was Esther, then would the king feel that, in permitting Nehemiah to go to 
Jerusalem and restore it from the comparatively desolate state in which it still 
continued, to the sorrow of all patriotic Jews, he was at once meeting the 
earnest wishes of his Hebrew queen, as well as those of his Jewish cup-bearer. 

If we consider the Artaxerxes of Ezra and the Ahasuerus of Esther to be 
one and the same king, it is a striking fact that it was in his seventh year that 
he commissioned Ezra to go to Jerusalem, and also made Esther queen of Persia 
in the room of Vashti. There is no real necessity for supposing that Ezra de- 
rived any assistance from Esther. The interview of Ezra with the king may 
have taken place before the introduction of Esther to Artaxerxes, or if after- 
wards, without her direct interposition. 
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view also permits us to think that the introduction of the Book 
of Esther into the sacred canon was the work of Ezra alone, or 
subsequently of Ezra and Nehemiah. | 

When we consider the position of Nehemiah and Ezra, the 
contemporaries of Mordecai, that they were subjects of the king 
of Persia, and in frequent communication with their brethren 
at Babylon and Shushan, that Nehemiah had perhaps himself 
borne a part in the self-defensive conflict at Shushan (Esther ix. 
6), and been personally acquainted with Mordecai, and that, as 
a Jew, he may not improbably have been indebted to the influ- 
ence of Esther and Mordecai for his honourable and confidential 
post of royal cup-bearer, and that he could thus have confirmed 
to Ezra and the chief persons at Jerusalem the truth of the nar- 
tative sent by Mordecai from Shushan,—when we bear in mind 
the testimony of Josephus the Jewish historian, that the feast 
of Purim was universally observed by the Jews in his day (as it 
is down to the present time), and that the Book of Esther was 
then everywhere received as a portion of the standard national 
documents, containing what was fully believed to be an authentic 
account of the origin of that festival—when we also take into 
account the very high probability, not to say the certainty, that 
the Hebrew original was already permanently established among 
what may be called the religious books of the Jews, before the 
commencement of the Septuagint Version, i.e., earlier than cir. 
270 s.c.,—when we reflect on these points, we are not disin- 
clined to think that few, if any, ancient Greek and Roman his- 
torical works have stronger claims than are possessed by the 
Book of Esther to be regarded and accepted as authentic and 
trustworthy documents. 

Events which are passing before us in the present day may 
assist in blunting the edge of some of the arguments which 
have been advanced against this book. Objections have been 
(with apparent plausibility), raised against the possibility of 
Haman’s placing so large a sum as ten thousand talents of silver 
(about three millions sterling), into the royal treasury. What 
an almost fabulous amount of gold has been drawn from the 
gold-fields of California and Australia, during the last twelve 
years! Is it not becoming more easy to think that in remote 
Eastern regions, rich silver mines may have been known to and 
worked by the Assyrians, Medes and Persians, of which the 
names had never reached Greece, and which had been exhausted 
before the days of Alexander? and that thus a far greater 
amount of silver may have been within the reach of Haman, 
than we might otherwise have thought probable or even possible. 

The Book of Esther has been (not indeed treated as of no 
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historical value, but) somewhat rudely handled by another 
learned German writer, Dr. Jahn. And in noticing this point, 
we shall be compelled to quote rather largely from the narrative, 
So'far as we can gather from the internal evidences of that nar- 
rative, Esther would seem to have been a queen who was singu- 
larly free from all share in political and party intrigues and dis. 
putes. Even Haman was not aware that she was of Hebrew 
origin, and nearly related to Mordecai; so careful was she to 
obey the injunction of the relative who had been to her asa 
father, and not to make known her Jewish parentage. The 
manner in which this is told may give no unfavourable impres- 
sion of Esther’s character, and dispose us to think that she re. 
sembled neither Amestris nor Vashti. ‘Esther had not yet 
shewed her kindred nor her people; for Esther did the com- 
mandment of Mordecai, like as when she was brought up with 
him” (ii. 20). Strong as must have been the temptation to 
break through the injunction, when she certified the king in 
Mordecai’s name of the murderous designs of the two chamber- 
lains (ii. 21), she still continued obedient and kept her secret. 
She appears to have been of a quiet and retiring character and 
habits, doubtless encouraged in this course by Mordecai. And 
in the case in which she interfered for the preservation of her 
people from destruction, she did so with visible apprehensions 
of possibly dangerous consequences to herself. For when Mor- 
decai charged her “ to go in unto the king, and make supplica- 
tion and request before him for her people,” she replied, “ All 
the king’s servants, and the people of the king’s provinces, do 
know that whosoever, whether man or woman, shall come unto 
the king in the inner court, who is not called, there is one law 
of his to put him to death, except such to whom the king shall 
hold out the golden sceptre that he may live; but I have not 
been called to come in unto the king these thirty days.” The 
king’s apparent neglect, and Esther’s almost timid reluctance to 
comply even with Mordecai’s earnest wish, are consistent with 
each other. And when she at length yielded to the stern and 
almost menacing remonstrances of Mordecai, she sent him this 
urgent and touching message; “Go, gather together all the 
Jews that are present in Shushan, and fast’ ye for me, and 
neither eat nor drink three days, night or day: I also, and my 
maidens, will fast likewise; and so will I go in unto the king, 





* This direction to fast need not imply an absolute and total abstinence from 
solid and liquid food during the space of three days and nights. The passa 
may perhaps admit an interpretation, after the analogy of Dan. x. 2, 3, “In 
those days I Daniel was mourning three full weeks. I ate no pleasant bread, 
neither came flesh nor wine into my mouth.” 
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which is not according unto the law; and if I perish, I perish.” 
Here is evidently deep uncertainty as to the result of the step 
she was about to take. And how suddenly light is poured upon 
our minds as we discover, in a trying crisis, where there was no 
room for dissimulation or hypocrisy, how deeply Esther clung 
to the faith of her fathers, and looked as they had done, from 
earth to heaven, and from man to the Most High. For unto 
and before whom were Esther, Mordecai, and the Jews of Shu- 
shan to fast and humble themselves? Whose protection were 
they thus about to seek? They were to fast before the God of 
Abraham, and seek help in a time of need from the God of 
Israel. 

Jahn seems inclined to identify this noble-minded Jewess 
with Amestris, the queen of Xerxes, whose almost incredible 
cruelty and revenge are recorded by Herodotus. It is necessary 
to quote from this writer at some length, who is of opinion also 
that Xerxes was the Ahasuerus of Esther. 

“Xerxes, ashamed of the result of his enterprize against 
Greece, returned from Sardis to Shushan by the way of Baby- 
lon. When he came to Babylon he plundered and destroyed 
the magnificent temple of Belus, and carried off with him the 
celebrated golden statues and the golden table which Darius 
Hystaspes had not ventured to remove. Thus the prophecies 
against this city were yet further accomplished. This year, B.c. 
478, was the seventh of his reign, so that in the tenth month 
he could publicly acknowledge Esther as his queen. . . During his 
residence at Sardis, after his disgraceful flight from Greece, he 
conceived a passion for the wife of his brother and general Ma- 
sistius; but as she refused to listen to his overtures, he paid his 
addresses to her daughter. This intrigue led his wife, the queen 
Amestris, to an act of the most shocking barbarity against the 
wife of Masistius. This event is the more worthy of notice, as 
both the name and the character’ of Amestris favour the suppo- 
sition that she is the Esther of the Bible.’ 

Now it was about the beginning of November that Xerxes 
returned to Shushan, after an absence of not less than two years 
and a half; and a very few weeks subsequently, in the tenth 





* Jahn must have formed a very low idea indeed of the character of Esther, 
when he could bring himself to think that the shocking barbarity of Amestris 
favours the supposition that this vindictive woman was the Esther of Holy 
Writ. Rollin tells us from Herodotus, “ that Queen Amestris, having obtained 
possession of the person of the wife of Masistius, caused her breasts, tongue, 
hose, ears, and lips to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the dogs in her own 
presence, and then sent her home to her husband’s house in that mutilated and 
miserable condition.” 

' Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 198. 
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month Tebeth (corresponding to the latter half of our December, 
and the first half of our January), he is supposed by Jahn to 
have married Esther, or rather “ to have been able to acknow- 
ledge her publicly as his queen.” Can any candid reader of the 
history of Esther believe that Ahasuerus was absent during the 
fifth and sixth years of his reign, and a considerable portion of 
his seventh, on a singularly disastrous expedition against Greece, 
and that he had only returned about six weeks before Esther 
was received into his palace as queen of Persia? We are to 
remember, too, that the Hebrew narrative not only teaches us 
that Ahasuerus was married to Esther in his seventh year, but 
that he had not seen her earlier than that year, whereas Ames- 
tris was undoubtedly queen of Persia not only in the fifth and 
sixth years of Xerxes, but also most probably in his fourth year. 

Again, if we follow the plain intimations of the Hebrew 
narrative, it is clear that Esther had been twelve months under 
the care of Hegai the chamberlain, in a part of the palace at 
Shushan (ii. 12) before she was introduced to Ahasuerus, i. ¢,, 
during a part of the sixth, as well as of the seventh year of that 
king. It is also tolerably clear that Esther was one of the very 
last (ii. 8) of those who were brought to Hegai. This search 
for a suitable successor to Vashti could scarcely have been 
accomplished within two or three months; and thus Hegai 
must have been residing at Shushan during the greater part of 
the sixth year of Ahasuerus, whose royal command must have 
been issued from the palace at Shushan. But let the reader 
form his own conclusions from the introductory portion of the 
second chapter. “ After these things” (the great banquet and 
the repudiation of Vashti), “ when the wrath of king Ahasuerus 
was appeased, he remembered Vashti, and what was decreed 
against her.” What can be more natural and truthful than that 
the king should, on recalling the past in his cooler moments, 
feel sentiments akin to tenderness and compunction towards 
Vashti, as he could scarcely deny to himself that he had been at 
least as much in fault as the divorced queen. But the question 
that most concerns our present inquiry is—can we doubt that 
Ahasuerus was still at Shushan when he thus remembered 
Vashti? And if we admit for a moment, for the sake of the 
argument, Dr. Jahn’s impossible identification of Ahasuerus with 
Xerxes, can we doubt that, while these relentings were passing 
through the mind of the supposed Xerxes, he was still at Susa, 
and had not yet set out on his expedition against Greece. It 1s 
not less natural that the ministers of the supposed Xerxes, who 
had counselled the divorce, should fear the consequences which 
might accrue to themselves, should Vashti recover her formet 
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influence over the king. Accordingly we see nothing either 
unnatural or untruthful in what immediately follows :—“ Then 
said the king’s servants that ministered unto him, Let there be 
fair young virgins sought for the king. And let the king 
appoint officers in all the provinces of his kingdom, that they 
may gather together all the fair young virgins unto Shushan, 
the palace, to the house of the women unto the custody of Hege 
(Hegai), the king’s chamberlain, keeper of the women, and let 
the maiden which pleaseth the king be queen instead of Vashti. 
And the thing pleased the king, and he did so.” Now it is plain 
that all this took place at Shushan, before the supposed Xerxes 
had crossed the Tigris and Euphrates on his way to Sardis and 
Greece ; and as Vashti was divorced in his third year, we shall 
scarcely hesitate to admit that these arrangements were all made 
before the end of this king’s fourth year. He would therefore 
be at liberty to leave Shushan early in his fifth year, be absent 
about two years and a half, return to his royal palace sometime 
in the October or November of his seventh year, and marry 
Esther a few weeks afterwards, in the month of Tebeth, i. e., 
in the immediately following December or January. But can 
the reader of the second chapter of the book of Esther seriously 
believe that Ahasuerus was so long and so disastrously absent 
from Persia and Media, between the issuing of the edict to seek 
a successor to Vashti, and his marriage with Esther? Yet he 
must believe it, if he admits the all but impossible identification 
of this Ahasuerus with Xerxes. 

Be this however as it may, surely only they who can bring 
themselves to imagine that the precedence is given in this book 
indiscriminately to Media and Persia, can think that the 
chamberlain Hegai was also absent in the train of his sovereign. 
Yet Jahn would seem to speak somewhat doubtingly even on 
this point, as he says,— 

“Some suppose that Hegai, the keeper of the harem, is the 
same person with Hegias, whom Ctesias mentions as an attendant 
of Xerxes before the battle of Thermopyle. It is no objection 
to this opinion that Hegias is called an Ephesian, since this 
appellation might have been given him, from the circumstance 
that he was a eunuch purchased at Ephesus.” 

Jahn’s sincere conviction that the Ahasuerus of Esther was 
one and the same king as Xerxes, necessarily led him to conclu- 
sions which have not been generally accepted. As Xerxes 
reigned alone, according to this writer, only twenty-one years 
(Ussher says only twelve), he is obliged to hold that the Arta- 
xerxes (Xerxes) of Ezra vii. 1 was a different person from the 
Artaxerxes (Longimanus) of Nehemiah, who reigned at least 
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thirty-two years (Neh. xiii. 6). It was also necessary for him to 
hold that Ezra received his commission from Xerxes at Shushan 
after the return of the latter from Greece ; and he could thus 
scarcely avoid supposing that the compliance of Xerxes with the 
prayer of Ezra proceeded from certain superstitious feelings in 
the mind of the former. He is also compelled to reject 
B.c. 457, the generally received date of Ezra’s arrival at 
Jerusalem, and to substitute for it B.c. 478. But we will allow 
Jahn to speak for himself, in his account of what he calls the 
“ second caravan of the Hebrews to Juda.” 

“ From various circumstances, it appears very probable that 
both the Artaxerxes of Ezra, who is mentioned next after Darius 
Hystaspes (Ezra vii. 1), and the Ahasuerus of Esther, are alike 
names of Xerxes the first. It is not improbable that this king, 
who in the seventh year of his reign had made Mordecai, the 
Jew, his. prime minister, and Esther, the Jewess, his queen, 
should give to Ezra, the Jew, a commission conferring such full 
powers as we find vested in Ezra. Xerxes might hope that by 
thus patronizing the Jews he should obtain some favour, after 
his unsuccessful campaigns, from the God of Heaven, whom the 
Jews worshipped, and to whom Cyrus attributed all his victories. 
Thus much seems to be intimated by the words of the edict, 
Ezra vii. 23. The commission of the king was given in the 
seventh year of the king, after the retreat from Greece. It is 
no objection to our hypothesis, that Ezra began his journey on 
the first day of the first month, and arrived at Jerusalem on the 
first day of the fifth month, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, 
while Esther is said to have been declared queen in the tenth 
month of this (seventh) year; for the book of Esther computes 
the months from harvest (?) or Tisri, while Ezra reckons from 
spring, or Nisan. Moreover, the favour of the king towards the 
Jews did not commence with the elevation of Esther to the 
throne; for before this time Mordecai had a place among the 
nobles in the court of the palace, and consequently he must 
have been one of the royal officers. The difference of the names 
Artaxerxes, Xerxes, and Ahasuerus, need occasion no difficulty, 
for these are not so much proper names, as appellatives applied 
to every king at pleasure. Thus Daniel calls even Astyages, 
‘ Ahasuerus of the Median line.” The seventh year of Xerxes 
(when Ezra arrived at Jerusalem), 3.c. 478, is the fifty-eighth 
after the first return from the captivity.” 

What are we to understand here by the words “ the favour 
of the king towards the Jews did not commence with the 
elevation of Esther to the throne ?”’ The Hebrew document tells 
us, that in obedience to Mordecai, Esther made known her 
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Hebrew kindred and people neither to Hegai (ii. 10), nor to 
Ahasuerus (ii. 20). Nay, in the twelfth year of the king, neither 
Haman nor his wife Zeresh appears to have had the slightest 
suspicion that their queen was a Jewess. Through twelve 
months the Agagite was casting the pur or lot from day to day, 
and month to month, and during that long period, when the 
emissaries of Haman were probably making inquiries throughout 
the whole realm, to ascertain the numbers and the wealth of the 
king’s Hebrew subjects, nothing would seem to have occurred 
which should lead Zeresh and her husband and those whom 
they employed to suspect that Esther belonged to the doomed 
race. And it appears from the history, that it was not until the 
banquet given by Esther to Ahasuerus and Haman, that the king 
learned, in his twelfth year, that his queen was of Hebrew 
parentage. The elevation therefore of Esther to the throne was 
no proof that Ahasuerus was beginning to favour the Jews in 
the seventh year of his reign. It is said, indeed, that Mordecai 
“sat in the king’s gate” (Est. ii. 19, 21), the same form of 
expression as is used of Daniel (Dan. ii. 49) ; but there does not 
appear to be anything in the scriptural record to lead us to 
suppose that Mordecai was the prime minister of Ahasuerus, 
until the king, in his thirteenth year, “ took off his ring, which 
he had taken from Haman, and gave it to Mordecai.” We must 
not perhaps lay too much stress on the supposition that, if Ezra 
had been indebted to the influence of Esther and Mordecai for 
the success of his application to Ahasuerus, such a circumstance 
would, in all probability, have been mentioned in the Book of 
Esther ; for the purport of this record seems to have been not 
to tell Ezra and the Jews that with which they would already be 
quite familiar, but rather to furnish them only with such infor- 
mation as might be necessary concerning the elevation of Esther 
and its cause, and concerning the pride, malignity, and punish- 
ment of Haman, the final deliverance of the Jews whom he had 
intended to destroy, and the establishment of the annual national 
feast of Purim. On the supposition that Nehemiah is speaking 
of Esther, how little is said (Neh. ii. 6). “ And the king said 
unto me (the queen also sitting by his side), For how long shall 
thy journey be ?” 

It seems indeed unnecessary, if we identify Xerxes with 
Ahasuerus, to complicate the question still further by endeavour- 
ing to connect with it the commission of Ezra. In proceeding 
to point out gnother error in the above quotation from Jahn, we 
are almost inclined to think there must be some typographical 
error, yet the very character of the argument may seem to forbid 
our thinking so. This learned writer says, “It is no objection 
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to our hypothesis” (that Esther was already queen when Ezra 
arrived from Babylon at Shushan), “ that Ezra began his journey 
on the first day of the first month, and arrived at Jerusalem on 
the first day of the fifth month, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, 
while Esther is said to have been declared queen in the tenth 
month of this (seventh) year; for the Book of Esther computes 
the months from harvest (?) or Tisri, while Ezra reckons from 
spring or Nisan.” But such a statement seems directly opposed 
to the testimony of the book. If we turn to the names of the 
Jewish months in any work bearing on that subject, we find 
that Nisan or Abib is the first, and Tebeth (nz) is the tenth 
month, as we find in Est. ii. 10. It may perhaps be said that 
this is scarcely a fair proof; as this very passage may be regarded 
as the authority for calling the tenth month (the year being 
supposed to begin with Nisan) by the name of Tebet. But how 
are the acts even of Haman and his associates, the enemies of 
the Jews, described? ‘In the first month, that is, the month 
Nisan, in the twelfth year of king Ahasuerus, they cast pur, 
that is the lot, before Haman from day to day, and from month 
to month, to the twelfth month, that is, the month Adar,” (iii. 7.) 
Haman then sought and obtained from Ahasuerus a decree 
against the Jews. ‘ Then were the king’s scribes called on the 
thirtieth day of the first month, and there was written according 
to all that Haman had commanded” (iii. 12). We cannot reason- 
ably doubt that the first month here spoken of is Nisan. Again, 
we read, “Now in the twelfth month, that is, the month 
Adar” (ix. 1). What, then, can be plainer, than that Tebeth 
was the ¢enth month in an arrangement or calendar in which 
Nisan was the first, and Adar the twelfth month? and that the 
Book of Esther, instead of beginning the year with Tisri, as 
Jahn thought, actually uses the very same arrangement of 
months as the German professor asserts Ezra to have used, i. ¢., 
it makes the year to commence from Nisan. The Jews are 
indeed supposed to have made the first month of their ecclesi- 
astical different from that of their civil year; the one commencing 
on the first of Nisan, and the other on the first of Tisri; but 
however this may have been, it seems certain that the arrange- 
ment followed in the Book of Esther regarded Nisan as the 
first, Tebeth as the tenth, and Adar as the twelfth month of the 
year. Let us see how this bears on the question before us. 

If we may accept Dr. Hales as our guide, he considers it to 
be pretty well established by Dr. Brinkley’s calculation of the 
date of an eclipse which occurred at the time, that Xerxes left 
Susa for Sardis, about the 19th of April, p.c. 481, in the 


fifth year of his reign. Assuming this calculation to be tolerably 
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accurate, the 19th of April of the following year s.c. 480, 
would be in the sixth year of Xerxes, when he was to advance 
from Sardis, and actually invade Greece; the 19th of April, 479, 
(when the king was at Sardis a second time, after his return 
from Greece) would be in his seventh year, about eight months 
before his supposed marriage with Esther; and, finally, the 
19th April, 478 (which would be about four months after this 
supposed marriage), would be in the eighth year of the reign of 
Xerxes. 

According to Jahn’s hypothesis, Ezra started with the 
second Hebrew caravan on the first day of the first month 
(15th March) 478 B.c., and arrived at Jerusalem on the first 
day of the fifth month (16th July) of the same year; i.e., 
while we are not certain that even the 15th March, 478, on 
which day Ezra began his journey, may not have fallen after the 
close of the seventh year, we seem to have fair grounds for 
believing that if Ezra arrived with the second Hebrew caravan 
at Jerusalem about the middle of July, s.c. 478, he did not 
reach the holy city until nearly three months after the com- 
mencement of the eighth year of the reign of the supposed 
Ahasuerus Xerxes; hence, if we were to agree with Jahn in 
identifying Ahasuerus with Xerxes, we must give up the notion 
that it was after this king’s supposed marriage with Esther, that 
Ezra set out from Babylon with his Hebrew company, and 
arrived at Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, if we accept the hypothesis which re- 
gards Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes Longimanus as one and the 
same king, no such almost decisive proof can be advanced 
against the probability (not to say the possibility) of Ezra’s 
having started from Babylon, and arrived at Jerusalem before 
the close of the seventh year of this king’s reign. As Mordecai 
appears to have been a Jew of some consideration at Shushan, 
and as there was doubtless very frequent communication between 
this capital and the comparatively neighbouring city of Babylon, 
Ezra may have occasionally heard from his friends in the former 
city what was concealed from Hegai the chamberlain, and after- 
wards from Ahasuerus, that a Hebrew maiden, Hadassah, who 
had been brought up as the daughter of Mordecai, had been 
received into the royal palace, and had won the esteem and 
good-will of Hegai beyond all the other maidens from whom 
Vashti’s successor was to be chosen. He may even have re- 
ceived the earliest information from Mordecai’s own letters, that 
the choice of Ahasuerus had fallen on the Hebrew myrtle, when 
he might, if disposed, easily reach Shushan in time to be pre- 
sent at “the great feast, even Esther’s (coronation) feast,” when 
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the king, in the gladness of his heart, “made a release to the 
provinces, and gave gifts, according to the state of the king.” 
At such a time, Ezra may have been encouraged and emboldened 
to present his petition to the king in behalf of Jerusalem. Able 
to appeal to such a remarkable decree as that of Cyrus, and to 
the equally favourable edict of Darius Hystaspes, the grand- 
father of Longimanus and founder of the dynasty which ascended 
the throne after the death of Cambyses, Ezra would not need 
the interposition of Esther and Mordecai, at a time when the 
heart of the king would be forward to bestow and reluctant to 
deny. Hence, we need not be surprised if, in drawing up a very 
concise narrative of his proceedings—in which, for excellent 
reasons, his own priestly genealogy is carefully stated—he should 
make no allusion to Esther and Mordecai, but should simply 
write, “In the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, Ezra, the 
descendant of Eleazar the son of Aaron, went up from Babylon, 
...and the king granted him all his request, according to the 
hand of the Lord his God upon him” (Ezra vii. 1, 6). And 
thus, while in the merciful providence of God, the elevation of 
Esther may have been one of the principal causes of Ezra’s re- 
pairing to Shushan and petitioning the king, that same divine 
providence may have overruled and disposed the heart of Aha- 
suerus, and strengthened and encouraged that of Ezra, so that 
the latter may have really not required any other external assist- 
ance. On the whole, then, while it would seem to be scarcely 
possible to suppose that Ezra reached Jerusalem before the close 
of the seventh year of Ahasuerus, if, with Jahn, we identify 
this king with Xerxes, it was quite possible for this to happen, 
if we think Artaxerxes Longimanus to have been the husband 
of Esther. 

Jahn thinks that the horrible barbarity of Amestris towards 
the wife of Masistius “is the more worthy of notice, as both 
the name and the character of Amestris favour the supposition 
that she is the Esther of the Bible.” It is not often that a 
more unjust verdict has been! passed, in defiance of satisfactory 
testimony to the contrary. How did Esther conduct herself 
when she had learned the murderous designs of Haman? She 
presented herself before the king, “fell down at his feet, and 
besought him with tears to put away the mischief of Haman 
the Agagite, saying, Let it be written to reverse the letters 
devised by Haman ‘to destroy the Jews which are in all the 
king’s provinces; for how can I endure to see the evil that shall 
come unto my people? or how can}I endure to see the destruc- 
tion of my kindred?” (viii. 3—6). There is no vindictive®feel- 


ing here: no desire to inflict a cruel vengeance on Zeresh, the 
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widow of Haman the persecutor, and on his sons. They had 
been deprived of their father’s house by a royal decree of Aha- 
suerus, who had given it to Esther, and she had transferred it 
to Mordecai, without taking any further revengeful steps against 
the surviving widow and children. Would Amestris have been 
satisfied to do so? And why was not Esther’s request complied 
with, and the slaughter of their lawless Persian assailants by 
the Jews entirely prevented? That this was not done was the 
fault neither of Esther nor Mordecai. Ahasuerus told her 
plainly, “The writing which is written in the king’s name, and 
sealed with the king’s ring, may no man reverse” (viii. 7). It 
was as true at Shushan under Ahasuerus, as it had been at Ba- 
bylon under Darius the Mede more than eighty years before, 
that “the law of the Persians and Medes altereth not.” All 
that remained to the king was, by publishing and promulgating 
throughout his whole realm a decree permitting “the Jews, 
which were in every city, to gather themselves together, and 
to stand for their life, to destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish, 
all the power of the people and the province that would assault 
them, both little ones and women, and to take the spoil of them 
fora prey.” The Jews were not permitted to assault, but only 
to stand for their lives in self-defence—to carry on during one 
day a self-defensive warfare for their own lives and liberties, and 
for those of their wives and mothers and sisters and children. 
Because the ministers of Ahasuerus had drawn up the friendly 
edict rather in conformity to their own notions of propriety 
than with reference to the womanly and merciful feelings of 
Esther, is the latter to be stigmatized as an Amestris, because 
she accepted in behalf of her doomed kindred and people the 
royal decree, without attempting to criticize the language in 
which it was drawn up? It is far more equitable, as well as 
candid, to suppose that both she and Mordecai felt a thorough 
conviction that the Jews would be careful to act strictly upon 
the self-defensive, as it was indeed their true policy todo. Be- 
sides, the promulgation of the second decree, and the elevation 
of Mordecai to the highest official dignity, would make it known 
throughout the realm, that the queen and prime minister were 
of the Jewish race, and that it was the earnest desire of the 
king that the Jews should be victorious over their enemies. 
The presidents,‘ therefore, and magistrates, and subordinate 
officials, would not dare to assist in carrying out the wicked plan 
of Haman. No respectable portion of the king’s subjects would 








* “ And all the rulers of the provinces, and the lieutenants and the deputies, 
and officers of the king, helped the Jews ; because the fear of Mordecai was upon 
them” (ix. 5). 
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countenance it. There would rather be a disposition to aid their 
Hebrew fellow-subjects, and assist in supplying them, where 
they were deficient, with weapons and other means of repelling 
their enemies. With almost a whole year to make their pre. 
parations, the Jews in every province could easily select one or 
more suitable localities, where they could all assemble, and 
which they could barricade and fortify, so as to be able to hold 
out, at least one day, against their undisciplined enemies. And 
the wonder is, under all the circumstances of the case, not that 
the Jews were everywhere victorious, but that their lawless and 
undisciplined adversaries should have anywhere ventured to 
attack them. 

Among the deadliest enemies of the Jews who fell in assault- 
ing them in Shushan, were the ten sons of Haman. These were 
slain by the Jews, who “laid not their hand upon the spoil.” 
“The king then said unto Esther, What is thy petition, and it 
shall be granted thee? or what is thy request further, and it 
shall be done?” We might, as Christians, undoubtedly have 
wished the answer of Esther to have been different from what 
it appears to have been:—‘“If it please the king, let it be 
granted to the Jews which are in Shushan to do to-morrow also 
according unto this day’s decree, and let Haman’s ten sons be 
hanged upon the gallows.” The history inclines us to believe 
that all the fault was not Esther’s,—that the Hebrews at Shu- 
shan, men and women, and Mordecai also, were of one mind 
with the queen, and must share with her the blame so far as 
blame was to be imputed. The same may be said of what was 
done to the dead bodies of the ten sons of Haman. There was 
no mutilation, no torture inflicted upon the living. In defiance 
of the wishes and feelings of their sovereign, these malignant 
young men inherited their father’s deadly hatred of the Jewish 
name and race, had joined, nay, had probably been the open 
and acknowledged leaders of the lawless and desperate band who 
sought to plunder and massacre the Jews in Shushan. We may 
disapprove in the clearer light of the Christian dispensation of 
Esther’s requests, but we should remember the times and cir- 
cumstances in which her lot was cost, and not say that she 
reminds us of Amestris, the worse than barbarous torturer of 
the wife of Masistius. 

It is time to draw towards the conclusion. Believing, as we 
still do, that the great Cyrus of Herodotus was undoubtedly 
the deliverer of the Jews, the Coresh of the Old Testament, we 
considered that the fact that Cyrus died B.c. 530 was a satisfactory 
proof that the Coresh who delivered the Jews was not alive in 
B.c. 511. Mr. Bosanquet, on the other hand, firmly convinced 
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that Cyrus was a different personage from Coresh, thought that 
our satisfactory proof almost confuted itself, adding, in another 
part of his letter,—“I suggest that on the death of Ahasuerus” 
(the Cyaxares of Xenophon and Ahasuerus of Esther), “ say in 
B.c. 523, Coresh his nephew first became king of Media, jointly 
with his father Cambyses in Persia. . .. This date would appear 
to be confirmed by the Tyrian annals, which fix the beginning 
of the reign of Cyrus about fifty years after the seventh year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, accord- 
ing to Demetrius, was B.c. 572; the beginning of the reign of 
Coresh would, therefore, fall in s.c. 523.” The readers of 
Herodotus and Ezra would be startled with that which imme- 
diately follows. ‘Coresh, on the death of Cambyses in B.c. 
511, proclaimed himself sovereign of all the kingdoms of the 
earth; and, if he reigned thirty years, as is generally supposed, 
he would have died about s.c. 494, and Darius the son of 
Hystaspes would have taken the kingdom in the following year, 
493, when about sixty-two years of age.” Surely these state- 
ments carry their own confutation with them. If according to 
Demetrus the first year of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign was B.c. 
579, then, as Daniel must have been about nineteen or twenty 
years of age in that year, he must have been about one hundred 
and six years old, when, according to Mr. Bosanquet, Darius 
the Mede (i. e., Darius Hystaspes) thought to set the aged pro- 
phet over the whole kingdom. Such a result is not very favour- 
able to the accuracy either of this writer or Demetrius. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society may do good ser- 
vice to the cause of Biblical and Oriental literature; yet it 
will injure as well as benefit, unless its conductors be careful not 
to furnish their readers with such serious errors, whether spring- 
ing from haste, insufficient attention, or unconscious prejudice, 
as are found in the statements that in the Book of Esther the 
precedence is given indiscriminately to the Medes and Persians, 
and that it was in the year s.c. 526 that the Ahasuerus of 
Esther issued, at the request of Haman, a decree for the de- 
struction of the Jews throughout his realm. Nor should they, 
without due previous examination, assist in upholding the identi- 
fication of Darius the Mede with Darius Hystaspes the Persian, 
and the notion that the former took the kingdom of the Chal- 
deans in the year B.c. 493, being then about sixty-two years of 
age. 


We wish to offer one or two additional observations on 
the remark of Sir William Jones, that “all the Persian writers 
agree that a prince named Coresh, who was sent by Bahaman, 
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son of Asfundier, to govern Babylon in the room of Baltasar, 
actually protected the captive Jews, and permitted them to 
rebuild their temple.” The more we reflect upon this tradition, 
the more, perhaps, shall we regard it as an exotic introduced 
from Arabia into Persia, where it was accepted and established 
with some fresh modification or disfigurement. Now Bahaman 
is supposed to have been Artaxerxes Longimanus. Hence, 
according to these Persian writers, Coresh must have delivered 
the Jews from Babylon at a later period than 464 B.c., the 
usual date assigned to the death of Bahaman’s father, Xerxes, 
Will Mr. Bosanquet accept this view? But it was Artaxerxes 
Longimanus who commissioned Ezra to go from Babylon to 
Jerusalem with the second Hebrew caravan; and he also 
allowed his cup-bearer Nehemiah to be absent for a time from 
Shushan, in order to superintend the rebuilding of the walls at 
Jerusalem. And it is not easy to resist the suspicion, that three 
historical facts, viz., the deliverance of the Jews from Babylon 
by Cyrus—Ezra’s commission from Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(Bahaman)—and the second commission from the same sove- 
reign to Nehemiah—have been strangely confounded together, 
and that from the confusion has resulted the idle legend about 
king Bahaman and prince Coresh. 

We will also say a word on the statement of Ctesias, that 
Cyrus married Amytis, the daughter of Astyages, after the 
overthrow of the latter cir. B.c. 559. If we may receive this as 
fact, Cambyses may have been the son of Amytis, and about 
twenty-eight years of age when he succeeded to his throne. 
There is nothing in Herodotus to make us think that Cambyses 
had not attained to this age at the time of his accession. That 
Cyrus married Amytis the daughter of Astyages, does not 
decisively disprove his supposed marriage afterwards with the 
daughter of Cyaxares. Yet, so far as it is improbable that 
Cyrus married both the daughter and also the granddaughter 
of Astyages, so far is it probable that Xenophon’s account of 
Cyaxares resembles fiction rather than fact. 


G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





REVIEW OF PARKER’S CHRONOLOGY. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Your Journal for this month of January contains a review of my 
Chronology and The Parian Chronicle subversive of the Common Chronology, 
and if my reviewer had merely expressed his opinion of my works, I 
might have remained silent ; but, as he has greatly misrepresented me, | 
rely on your courtesy for allowing me to expose his misrepresentations. 

In p. 324, he says: ‘ Indeed, so little faith has Mr. Parker in his 
own hypothesis respecting this matter, that when he comes to enumerate the 
diferent archons in the column of his extended table allotted to the ‘ archons 
of Athens, Dionysius H. and Diodorus S.,’ incredible to relate, he simply 
repeats the names of seventeen archons twice over. Between the years 
B.C. 339—322, common chronology, without a word of warning, he actually 
introduces the names of seventeen archons, as if they were recorded in the 
works of Dionysius and Diodorus, for which he has not a shadow of autho- 
rity, and then leaves four years blank in order to make up his twenty-one 
missing years!! We frankly own that we stand aghast at such a mode of 
treating history. There is no way of accounting for this but either as an 
oversight or as done intentionally. If the former it is lamentable, if the 
latter it is unpardonable.” 

My answer to this, is, that I have not done that which my reviewer 
imputes tome. It is quite true that between my years B.c. 321 and 337, 
Ihave actually introduced the names of seventeen archons, beginning with 
Charondas and ending with Philocles, as if they were recorded in the 
works of Diodorus, and between my years B.c. 342 and 358 (that is, 
leaving four years blank), I have repeated the names of these seventeen 
archons ; but it is not true that I have introduced these seventeen archons 
without a shadow of authority, because they may be found in the volume 
and page of Diodorus, which I have given at each archon. I have also 
given the Olympic year in which each archon is placed by Diodorus, and 
Ihave done this for both sets, expressing the Olympic years in the first 
set by figures, and in the latter set by letters. Thus, in the first set 
Evenetus is placed opposite 111 Ol. 2, and in the second set he is placed 
opposite cxi. Ol. ii. 

In short, the one set is altogether a repetition of the other set, and if 
my reviewer only means that when Diodorus speaks of one archon, he 
does not mean two, and that in seventeen successive cases, and that there- 
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fore I have not a shadow of authority from Diodorus for repeating them, 
he is quite correct. At all events, it is not true that I have repeated 
them and left four years blank in order to make up my twenty-one miss- 
ing years. 

But it may be asked why I have repeated them. I have placed my 
first set at the distance from the Peloponnesian war, which is given by 
Diodorus; and I have placed the second set at the distance from the 
Trojan war, which is given by Thucydides, Clitarchus, and Timeus, 

From this it appears that the archonship of Evzenetus and also the 
death of Alexander were respectively twenty-one years farther from the 
Peloponnesian war than they are placed by Diodorus, and it is from this 
that I infer that there must have been twenty-one archons more between 
the Peloponnesian war and the death of Alexander than are given by 
Diodorus. . 

Further: as a proof that there were more (I do not say twenty-one 
more) archons between the Peloponnesian war and the death of Alexander 
than are given by Diodorus, I shew from Lysias and the Parian Chronicle 
that the archonship of Alexias was two years farther from the Peloponne- 
sian war than it is placed by Diodorus, and I produce from Lysias an 
archon, who is not named by Diodorus. 

I also produce from one oration of Demosthenes nine archons, who 
are not in the list of Diodorus, and it is with these ten additional archons, 
and not with the seventeen repeated ones, that I should fill up the same 
number of the twenty-one missing ones. I have not found the names of 
all the missing ones, nor is it to be expected that I should be able to do 
so. It is very remarkable that I should be able to find the names of so 
many as ten out of twenty-one. Nor have I inserted the names of these 
ten in my extended table, because I have no evidence of the particular 
years to which they belonged ; but, it is evident from Demosthenes that 
at least the greater part of them belonged to the time of Philip, and I 
also prove that Philip must have reigned fifteen years more than are 
assigned to him by Diodorus, and thus there would be room for fifteen 
archons more in his reign than are placed in it by Diodorus. 

Nor has my production of these ten additional archons escaped the 
notice of my reviewer; but, he agrees with Clinton in thinking that they 
were pseudeponymous. 

He also says in p. 324: “ It is possible to suppose that certain archons 
eponymi may have died during their year’s tenure of office, as occurred not 
long ago in the case of the mayor of the borough where this article 
written.” 

If my reviewer could produce instances of six or seven mayors dying 
during their year’s tenure of office in any one borough during a period of 
twenty-four years, the length of the reign of Philip of Macedon, according 
to the common chronology, it would have been to the point, but the death 
of a solitary mayor is not a parallel case. But whether these archons 
were eponymi or not, my reviewer’s knowledge that I had produced from 
Lysias and Demosthenes the names of ten, should at least have saved him 
even from the suspicion that I had also repeated seventeen from Diodorus 
and left four years blank in order to make up my twenty-one missing years; 
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for ten and seventeen and four would make up thirty-one, and not merely 
twenty-one. 

Further: in p. 329, my reviewer says, ‘‘ Thus we have proof, by com- 
paring Diodorus with the marble, that the archonship of Euctemon should 
be placed in the 144th year of its era, and not in the 147th, as Parker has 
placed it ; although, indeed, he seems to admit the fallacy of his own con- 
clusions, as in the list of archons, in the extended table, he is constrained to 
place them according to Chandler’s interpretation of the marble and not 
according to Selden’s.” 

This is utterly untrue. The following is an extract of my extended 
table :— 





Diodorus|ATchonsof Athens, 4 ye of | Arundel Arundel Marble Events. 


* Dionys. H. and ; 2 
Siculus. Distons 6. Aristotle.| Marble. 





(V)310 | Diocles. 








344 | Euctemon. 147 |Dionys., K. of Syrac. Euctem, Arc., 1.76. 
363 | Antigenes. 146 

373 | Callias. | 145 |Eurip. ob. Antig. Arc., 1. 77. 

432 | Allexias. 144 
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Further: my column for the archons of Dionysius and Diodorus con- 
tains every archon which is named by them, and my column for the 
Arundel Marble Events contains every archon which is mentioned on the 
marble, and the archons are respectively placed in the years which are 
given by Diodorus and by the marble, according to Selden’s interpretation. 
I must except Diphilus, who ought to have been placed in No. 180 and 
not in No. 179 of the marble era. 

With this before my reviewer it seems almost incredible that he could 
have made his statement, that I was constrained to place them (the archons) 
according to Chandler's interpretation of the marble and not according to 
Selden’ s. 

I have made this arrangement of mine expressly to shew to what 
extent the marble differs from Diodorus. 

This is my very strongest point. It might be contended by some 
that the decrees in Demosthenes, in which these additional archons appear, 
are spurious; but no suspicion of the kind can exist in regard to the 
marble. Whether the dates on it be correct or not, we must at least 
believe that they were engraven at the time that the marble was erected. 
Nor is it in the least degree probable that these decrees in Demosthenes 
are spurious ; for if they had been interpolated by a later hand, it is next 
to certain that the interpolater would at least have given the names of 
recognized archons. 

I have also shewn that the marble, as interpreted by Selden, is sup- 
ported by Lysias, Polybius, and Aulus Gellius. 

The above extract from my extended table shews that, according to 
Diodorus, Alexias was the fifth archon from Diocles; but I have shewn 
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from Lysias, who lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war, that he must 
have been the seventh, and if Diocles immediately preceded Euctemon, 
and Alexias immediately followed Callias, according to Diodorus, then 
also according to the marble Alexias must have been the seventh from 
Diocles. 

I have also shewn that according to Polybius the archonship of 
Euctemon is rightly placed by the marble in regard to its distance from 
the battle of Leuctra, and also rightly placed in regard to its distance from 
the beginning of the reign of Philip of Macedon, according to Aulus 
Gellius. 

The archonship of Antigenes is given by Selden as in the 145th 
year (HAAAAT), and Selden in his Canon Chron., p. 118, expressly says: 
The marble does not permit me to read HAAAATI (142),” and if we could 
admit that Selden might have mistaken IIII for M11 in the case of Eucte- 
mon, and II for TT in the case of Antigenes, we cannot after his positive 
statement that the marble would not allow him to read II for the number, 
which he gives as II, suppose that the number on the marble could have 
been III. He must surely at least have seen that the date of Antigenes 
was represented by two and not by three upright strokes, and if the num- 
ber of Antigenes was 145, the number of Euctemon, which was above it, 
could not have been 144, as given by Chandler. 

The date of Callias, as I have stated in my p. 520, was not legible on 
the marble; but Selden collected from the age of Sophocles that it must 
have been 143. 

Thus the marble states, and it is admitted by Chandler, that Sophocles 
was twenty-eight years old in the 206th year of the marble era. The 
marble also states, and it is also admitted by Chandler, that Sophocles 
died at the age of ninety-one in the archonship of Callias. -Hence the 
archonship of Callias must have been in the 143rd year of the marble, 
and if Callias was in 143, Antigenes, who was above him, could not have 
been also in 143, as given by Chandler. 

The numbers at line fifty-four of the marble may have been too much 
defaced to be deciphered in Clinton’s time, which was 200 years after 
Selden’s time; but we cannot say with Clinton, “ We may reasonably 
then doubt whether even in Selden’s time they were sufficiently distinct to be 
legible, and may question the accuracy of the numbers which he exhibits.” 
We rather think that we ought not to doubt, but implicitly believe that 
Selden did not give any number as plain, which was not plain upon the 
marble. 

Thus, whatever may be decided as to the additional archons, which 
are named in Demosthenes, the marble confirmed as it is by Lysias, Poly- 
bius, and Aulus Gellius, must be held to be conclusive against Diodorus 
and the common chronology ; for, if there were only as many archons 
between Alexias and the death of Alexander, as are given by Diodorus, 
one of two things must follow, either the death of Alexander could not 
have been in 114th Ol. 1, or the end of the Peloponnesian war could not 
have been in 93rd Ol. 4, as given by Diodorus. 

Further: my reviewer says, in p. 331, “At Epoch 77, we read, 
‘Since Timotheus, having lived ninety years, died... reigns. . . cedo 
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nians; and Artaxerxes died; and Ochus his sonr... . gained the vic- 
tory; ninety-three years, Agathocles being archon at Athens.’” “ Mr. 
Parker dates all these events 8.c. 374, grounding his reasons for so doing 
upon the fact that, as Plutarch states, Artaxerxes reigned sixty-two years.” 

Strange to say, | do nothing of the kind. I certainly state that 
according to Plutarch, Artaxerxes reigned sixty-two years ; but his death, 
as given by the marble, appears in my B.c. 374, because it is placed by 
the marble in the 93rd year of its era, and according to my interpretation 
of the marble, this must have been 101st Ol. 2, or my B.c. 374. 

I also shew that according to the marble his reign could have been 
only fifty-two years, and that the sixty-two years given by Plutarch would 
reach ten years lower. But whether his reign was fifty-two years or 
sixty-two years, it would be in opposition to Diodorus, who gives it as 
only forty-three years, and Diodorus places his death in the archonship of 
Molon instead of in the archonship of Agathocles, where it is placed by 
the marble. 

It was the opinion of Selden that one of the events recorded in this 
seventy-seventh epoch was the beginning of the reign of Philip of Mace- 
don, and I have contended at great, and (as my reviewer thinks) unneces- 
sary length, to shew that it must have been so; and I have done this 
from a sense of its importance, which my reviewer does not understand. 

This would place the beginning of Philip’s reign six years further 
from the Peloponnesian war than it is placed by Diodorus; and if he 
reigned only the twenty-four years which are assigned to him by Diodorus, 
the death of Alexander could not have been in 114 Ol. 1, or the end of 
the Peloponnesian war must have been at the least six years before the 
Olympic year, in which it is placed by Diodorus. 

This date for the beginning of Philip’s reign would place it three 
years further from the Peloponnesian war than it is placed by Diodorus, 
even if Chandler were right in placing the archonship of Euctemon in 
the 144th, instead of the 147th, year of the marble era. 

I have also dwelt at length on this point, because Dean Prideaux, in 
his Edition of the Marble, has suggested that the marble is in error, and 
that the events which should have been recorded as having occurred in 
the ninety-third year of the marble, are that Philip of Macedon built 
Philippi, and not that he began to reign, and that it was the death of 
Alexander Pherzeus, and not the death of Artaxerxes. 

But, whether the marble be right or wrong in this matter, it is evi- 
dent that Dean Prideaux could not have made his suggestion, except 
upon the supposition that the marble was inconsistent with the common 
chronology. 

Further, my reviewer, in p. 326, says, ‘‘ Hales in his new Analysis of 
Chronology (vol. i., p. 238), remarks that ‘ it is obvious the chronicle was 
constituted upon two distinct and independent principles of computation. 
The former, analytic, reckoning upwards from B.c. 264, the fixed date 
or radix at the bottom; the latter, synthetic, reckoning downwards from 
the reign of Cecrops, through the succeeding kings, and perpetual decen- 
nial and annual archons. It is observable and has been remarked by 
Selden, and all the editors of the chronicle, that there is a difference of about 
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twenty-five years between the two methods of computation; and that this 
difference is not accidental, but designed, running uniformly through all 
the dates of the heroic period, from Cecrops to the destruction of Troy, 
whereas, in the second or historic period (according to the division intro- 
duced on Selden’s authority), the two methods agree to the end.’ Had 
Mr. Parker noticed this he would probably have avoided the lengthened 
argument which he introduces in his ‘ chronology’ respecting the time of 
the Trojan war, which belongs to the heroic period, and the date of which 
must be considered as conjectural rather than fixed. There is another 
peculiarity in the Parian marble, which Clinton notices, ‘that the com- 
piler places the annual archons who preceded the Peloponnesian war one 
year higher than the Julian year with which they were in reality conv- 
merary.’ Mr. Parker has failed to detect this peculiarity, as the following 
examples will shew. The battle of Leuctra fought after the Pelopon- 
nesian war (B.c. 371, common chronology) is placed by the marble in the 
107th year of its era. Now 282 B.c. (Parker’s date of the marble) 
+107=389 B.c. The Battle of Marathon fought defore the Pelopon- 
nesian war (B.C. 490) is placed in the 227th year of the marble, and B.c, 
282+4+227=509 B.c. Mr. Parker places both these events a year lower 
in his extended table than they should be according to his own interpre- 
tation of the marble, but he makes the same intervals for events which 
preceded the great war as for those which succeeded it, without recognizing 
the peculiarity which Clinton noticed.” 

A school-boy in my reviewer’s borough might have told him that if 
the first year of the marble era was in B.c. 282, the battle of Leuctra in 
its 107th year, must have been in B.c. 388, and not in B.c. 389, and 
the battle of Marathon in its 227th year, must have been in B.c, 508, 
and not in B.c. 509, and the archonship of Euctemon in its 147th year, 
must have been in B.c. 428, and not in B.c. 429. Thus— 


ME. B.C. ME BC. ME B.C. 
107 = 3888 227=508 147 = 428 
1 = 282 1 = 282 1 = 282 


a 


106 «=106 326 ©6326 146) =§6146 
Or, if this was too difficult a sum for my reviewer, he might have fol- 
lowed up my two columns, that is, my column B.c. from 282 to 388, and 
my column for the marble era from 1 to 107, and he must have seen 
that I was right, though he might not have understood it, and so for the 
other cases. 

So much for my reviewer’s arithmetic. 

According to the marble the end of the Peloponnesian war was 810 
years after the beginning of the Trojan war; but according to Diodorus, 
(xiv. 2) the interval between the Trojan war and the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was only 779 years. 

Thus, we have a difference of thirty-one years, and of course the 
author of the marble must have adopted a computation different from 
that adopted by Diodorus; but I look in vain to the marble itself for 
any kind of evidence that the chronicle was constructed upon two distinct 
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and independent principles of computation. Much less can I find from 
the marble itself that there is a difference of about twenty-five years between 
the two methods of computation. 

Nor can I in the least recognize in the marble the peculiarity noticed 
by Clinton. 

All that I know from the marble is that each of its events is placed 
at a certain distance from the year in which the marble was erected, and 
I cannot doubt that the compiler had good reason for every date which 
he has given, and did not designedly place any of his events twenty-five 
years, or even one year, higher than he really believed its proper date. 

The marble may be wrong in its dates; but, to understand it in any 
other manner seems an insult to common sense. 

I have already noticed that the death of Alexander is placed by Cli- 
tarchus and Timeeus twenty-one years farther from the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war than it is placed by Diodorus, and these with the difference 
of thirty-one years which I have just noticed, would give fifty-two years 
as the difference between Diodorus on the one hand and Clitarchus and 
Timeus on the other, as to the interval between the Trojan war and the 
death of Alexander. 

In my work I have offered what seems to me a very reasonble expla- 
nation of this difference. 

The Olympic games are supposed to have been first established by Her- 
cules, and afterwards restored by Iphitus and Lycurgus; but, according 
to Callimachus, as handed down by Syncellus, the first recorded Olympiad 
was the fourteenth of the restored ones. 

Thus, the interval between the first restored and the first recorded 
Olympiad must have been fifty-two years; and according to Apollodorus, 
as handed down by Diodorus (i. 5), the interval between the Trojan war 
and the first Olympiad was 408 years; but, according to Clitarchus and 
Timeus, it was 460 years; and Suidas, on the seeming authority of 
Porphyry, also gives 460 years as the interval. 

Thus, the difference of fifty-two years between Apollodorus and Cli- 
tarchus and Timzeus, seems plainly to have arisen from Apollodorus’ 
having mistaken the first recorded Olympiad for the first restored one. 

Further ; if the interval between the Trojan war and the first recorded 
Olympiad was really 460 years, the 420th year of the marble, in which 
the archonship of the first annual archon is placed by the marble, must 
have been 19 Ol. 3, and in my work I have shewn that according to 
Africanus the first annual archon was elected in 19 Ol. 3. 

Further: I have shewn that the 278th year of the marble, which 
must have been the twenty-first year of Cyrus, in which he released the 
Jews, must have been 55 Ol. 1, as is also stated by Africanus. 

This would place the first of Cyrus’s thirty years in 50 Ol. 1, and I 
have shewn that, according to Pliny, Cyrus began to reign in the fiftieth 
Olympiad. 

This would give the duration of the kingdom of Persia as 250 years, 
and I have shewn that according to Strabo, its duration was 250 years. 

This would place the end of the Peloponnesian war in 88 Ol. 3, and 
not in 93 Ol. 4, where it is placed by Diodorus, and would give twenty- 
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one years more for the interval between the Peloponnesian war and the ’ 
death of Alexander than is given by Diodorus. b 

Thus, as the difference of fifty-two years between Diodorus and Cli- 
tarchus and Timeeus as to the interval between the Trojan war and the 
death of Alexander may be accounted for by supposing that Diodorus t 
mistook the first recorded Olympiad for the first restored one, so their 
difference of twenty-one years as to the interval between the Peloponne- r 
sian war and the death of Alexander may be accounted for by supposing fi 
that Diodorus mistook the first of Cyrus’s thirty years’ reign over Persia 
for the first year of his reign over Persia as the universal kingdom, and 1 
which lasted but ten years. ] 

At all events, this seems to be a far more rational explanation of 0 
their differences than it is to suggest that the Chronicle was constituted 
upon two distinct and independent principles of computation, and that there I 
is a difference of about twenty-five years between the two methods of com- f 
putation, and that this difference was not accidental, but designed, and that 
on the part of the compiler of the marble. t 

I also hold that it is far more rational to suppose that the compiler 
of the Chronicle, rather than Diodorus, placed the annual archons who u 
preceded, as well as those who followed, the Peloponnesian war in the r 
Julian year with which they were really conumerary. 

At all events, these suggestions of Hales, Selden, and Clinton, in il 
which my reviewer seems fully to concur, most plainly imply that they g 
(Hales, Selden, and Clinton) as well as Prideaux, were clearly of opinion b 
that the Parian Chronicle did not confirm the common chronology. tl 

But, my reviewer holds that the Parian Chronicle in reality con- fi 
firms the common chronology in no slight degree, and he has tested the 
matter. § 


In p. 327 my reviewer says, “We must test the correctness of the i 
common chronology and Mr. Parker’s respectively, by comparing the most 0 
legible dates and events recorded on the marble with the statements of a 
other, and in some instances, superior authorities, viz., those of coutem- p 
porary historians.” 

But who are the historians whom my reviewer produces? Herodotus, a 
Xenophon, Diodorus, Pliny, Pausanias, Eusebius, Claudius, Ptolemy. ( 

Herodotus must be admitted as of sufficient antiquity: but all that | 

P 


ie 
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he says for my reviewer is that the battle of Marathon was fought in the 
fifth year before the death of Darius Hystaspes. 

I may also admit, as my reviewer states in p. 330, that Xenophon 
was in his prime, about forty years of age, when Dionysius became tyrant tl 
of Syracuse, and in p. 522, I have shewn that in the text of Xenophon, p 
Hist. i. 2, the ninety-third Ol., is given as the date of the archonship t 
of Euctemon; and if this was really said by Xenophon it would be quite 
conclusive against me; but in p. 523 I have produced a note from 
Schneider’s Edition of Xenophon, in which he says, “ Marsham in Canone 
Chronico, and Dodwell in Prelect. Camden., rightly decide that the 
numbers of the Olympic years and the names of the Ephori and archons 
in Xenophon, have been interpolated by some more recent hand.”’ 

Marsham, Can. Chron. Sec. xvi., p. 487, also says, “ Among sur- tt 
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viving Greeks, who employed Olympiads in their histories, Polybius is 
by far the most ancient.” 

Thus, I venture to strike out Xenophon, as well as Herodotus, from 
my reviewer’s list of historians, and thus Diodorus, who lived only in the 
time of Augustus, becomes the most ancient of his witnesses. 

My reviewer seems also not to know that the common chronology 
rests on Diodorus, and thus all that he has done amounts only to con- 
firming Diodorus by later authorities. 

But, the authorities by whom I confirm and explain the marble, are 
Thucydides, Lysias, Demosthenes, Clitarchus, Timeus, Callimachus, 
Polybius, all long before the time of Diodorus, and I have many others 
of later times. 

Further: my reviewer, in p. 342, speaking of my theory in inter- 
preting the prophecies of Daniel, says, ““To say nothing of this theory 
failing chronologically, it is so contrary to the plainest principles of in- 
terpretation to make ‘ Messiah’ in the first clause of the prophecy to refer 
to Christ, and in the second to the line of the high priests, so far as a 
certain one called Hircanus, but no farther, though the line continued 
upwards of a hundred years until the destruction of Jerusalem, that it 
really does not deserve refutation.” 

If my reviewer only means that my theory fails chronologically, accord- 
ing to the common chronology, or according to the chronology of Mr. 
Savile, he is quite correct, and no one could be surprised at the failure: 
but, if he means that it fails according to my own chronology, he says 
that which is not true. My chronology may be incorrect ; but it does not 
fail in any one instance to support most strictly my interpretation of Daniel. 

Thus, I interpret the seven weeks of Daniel as meaning seventy times 
seven, or 490 years, and as extending from the going forth of the decree 
in the seventh of Artaxerxes Longim., Ezra vii. 1, 8, to the twelfth year 
of Jesus Christ, when He was found by his parents in the temple, sitting 
amongst the doctors (Luke ii. 42); and according to my chronology this 
period was exactly 490 years. 

Further: I interpret the sixty-two weeks as meaning 484 years, 
and as extending from the troublous times in the twentieth of Artaxerxes 
(Nehem. ii. 1, 8), to the fourth of Herod, when he caused Aristobulus 
(not Hircanus), the last high priest of the Asamonean family, to be 
drowned, as described by Josephus, and according to my chronology this 
period was exactly 434 years. 

My reviewer, in p. 339, refers to Tertullian (4dv. Jud. viii.) and in 
this chapter Tertullian interprets Messiah in the first clause of the pro- 
phecy of Daniel as ad Christum ducem, and in the second clause as, ex- 
terminabitur unctio. 

My reviewer also refers to Epiphanius, and Epiphanius (Heres. li., xxii., 
tom. 1, p. 444) also says, “ The rulers of the tribe of Judah ceased, and 
Herod from among the Gentiles, but a proselyte, was set up .. . the anointed 
princes (Xpiorav Hyoupevwv) ceased, having continued until the time of the 
prince Alexander and Saalina, who was also called Alexandra.” 

Thus, Tertullian and Epiphanius might be referred to as favouring 
the interpretation of Eusebius, that the cutting off of the Messiah at 
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the end of the sixty-second weeks had reference to the violence which was 
done to the Jewish policy at the appointment of Herod as their king. 

Tertullian in this cited chapter also says, ‘“‘ The Jews on the day that 
they were besieged in the time of Vespasian fulfilled the seventy weeks 
which had been foretold by Daniel.” 

This, as I have also stated, was also held by R. Jachias, and is my 
own view as to the end of this period of seventy weeks. 

One word now for my reviewer’s acumen in his defence of Mr. Savile’s 
chronology. 

In p. 341 he contends that the rs yyenovcas of Luke iii. 1, 23, is un- 
fortunately translated ¢he reign, and should have been translated the 
government of Tiberius Ceesar, “ shewing that it refers to the time of his 
associated power with Augustus, between two and three years before the 
latter’s death, as the language of Tertullian proves, when he places the cru- 
cifixion in the fifteenth year of THE REIGN of Tiberius.” 

Let it be so for the sake of argument: but this will be found to 
prove rather too much for my reviewer; for if the crucifixion of Christ 
was in the fifteenth year of the government of Tiberius, it must at least 
have been during the government of Tiberius, that is, according to my 
reviewer's interpretation, during the time of his associated power with 
Augustus. But, I presume, my reviewer will scarcely contend that the 
crucifixion of Christ was during the life-time of Augustus. 

Further: it is evident from the admission of my reviewer that St. 
Luke could not have been speaking of the time of Tiberius’s associated 
power with Augustus: for, according to my reviewer, this power lasted 
only between two and three years before the death of Augustus. But, 
the yyeuora of St. Luke had run into its fifteenth year. Hence St. 
Luke must have been speaking of the sole reign of Tiberius, which lasted 
more than twenty-two years. 

But, my reviewer also appeals to Tertullian, and happily I have a 
Tertullian to refer to, and my reviewer will perhaps (to use his own lan- 
guage) stand aghast, when he sees the extract which I produce from the 
very chapter of Tertullian to which he refers (4dv. Jud., c. viii.) 

Tertullian here says, ‘‘ Augustus lived fifteen years after the birth of 
Christ. Tiberius Cesar succeeded him, and reigned twenty-two years, 
seven months, and twenty days. In the fifteenth year of his reign (imperii) 
Christ suffered, being about thirty years old when he suffered.” 

From this it is evident what Tertullian meant by the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius. He must have meant the fifteenth year of which 
the first was in the sixteenth year of Christ; -and further, he must have 
meant the fifteenth year which followed the death of Augustus; for the 
thirty years of Christ were made up of fifteen of Augustus and fifteen of 
Tiberius. 

Now from this it is evident that Tertullian by his fifteenth of the 
imperium of Tiberius must have meant the same as St. Luke meant by 
his fifteenth of the jyeuova of Tiberius: for, according to St. Luke, the 
first year of the #yeucva must have been in the sixteenth year of Christ, 
and we have just seen that the first year of Tertullian’s imperium of 
Tiberius was also in the sixteenth year of Christ. 
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We must of course assume that St. Luke and Tertullian meant the 
same by the thirtieth year of Christ, and thus Tertullian cannot be held 
to prove that the vis yyeucwas of St. Luke has been wrongly translated 
the reign of Tiberius. 

I will now set forth the inconsistency of my reviewer in his criticisms 
of my chronology before the overthrow of Babylon. 

I will first take the birth of Abraham. There are four passages of 
Scripture which refer to this event. 

I. Gen. xi. 26, says, “And Terah lived seventy years and begat 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran.” II. Gen. xi. 32, says, “ And the days of 
Terah were two hundred and five years, and Terah died in Haran.” III. 
Gen. xii. 4, says, “‘ And Abram was seventy-five years old when he de- 

ed out of Haran.” IV. Acts vii. 4, says, “ Then came he (Abraham) 
out of the land of the Chaldeans and dwelt in Charran, and from thence, 
when his father was dead, he removed him into this land wherein ye now 
dwell.” 

Now it is most evident that one or other of these four passages must 
be held to be incorrect. 

Those who hold that Abraham was born when his father was 130 
years old, must reject Gen. xi. 26, as not referring to the birth of 
Abraham. 

Those who hold that Abraham was born when his father was seventy 
years old, must hold either Gen. xi. 32 or Acts vii. 4 to be incorrect. 

The statement in Gen. xvii. 17, “Then Abraham fell upon his face 
and laughed, and said in his heart, Shall a child be born unto him that is 
an hundred years old?” leaves me no room to doubt that Abraham was 
born when his father was seventy years old, and not when he was 130 
years old. 

We are reminded by my reviewer that in the Samaritan copy the life 
of Terah is reduced to 145 years. 

This would place the birth of Abraham in the seventieth year of 
Terah, and it is accepted by some as the solution of the difficulty: but 
Ihave set forth in my work divers reasons which lead me to conclude 
that Acts vii. 4 must be held to be incorrect. 

But this my reviewer speaks of as “‘a mode of interpretation which 
no chronologer, who allows the unquestioned reading of Scripture its proper 
weight, can for a moment allow. Far better to have the simple faith of the 
old woman, who replied to the taunt of the sceptic, that she would believe 
Scripture if she had therein read that Jonah had swallowed the ‘great 
fish’ instead of the reverse, than to attempt to set aside a plain statement of 
the Word of God, by pleading the necessity of its incorrectness.” 

Now my reviewer very quietly keeps the words of Gen. xi. 26 out of 
sight, and proves from Acts vii. 4, Gen. xi. 32, and Gen. xii. 3—5, that 
Abraham was born when Terah was 130 years old. But, is not this “an 
attempt to set aside a plain statement of the Word of God (in Gen. xi. 26) 
by pleading the necessity of its incorrectness?’ And is not this equally 
with what I have done, “a mode of interpretation which no chronologer, 
who allows the unquestioned reading of Scripture its proper weight, can for 
a moment allow?’ And ought not my reviewer to have recollected the 
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language which he has applied to me?—“ Far better to have the simple 
Saith of the old woman,” etc. As Horace says— 


“ Quid rides? mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 


Further: my reviewer says, ‘‘ Usher observes, ‘ When Terah had lived 
seventy years, there was born to him the eldest of his three sons,” (Gen. 
xi. 26). But can my reviewer be ignorant that Gen. xi. 26 says nothing 
of the kind? 

The old woman might have believed that Abram, Nahor, and Haran 
were all three born when Terah was seventy years old; or reasoning 
might have led her to believe that Abraham was not the eldest of these 
three sons of Terah, and this might have been considered by her as an 
additional reason for believing that Abram at least was born when Terah 
was seventy years old. 

Further: my reviewer seems not to have the least suspicion that if 
the Samaritan copy of Gen. xi. 32 be correct, Abram must have been 
born when Terah was seventy years old; nor does he seem to have the 
least idea that though I may be wrong in thinking that Acts vii. 4 must 
be incorrect, I may still be quite right in believing that Abram was bom 
when Terah was seventy years old. It may be that I ought to have 
accepted the Samaritan copy as the solution of the difficulty. At all 
events ; it has been held by the following authorities that Abram was 
born when Terah was seventy years old, whatever was their solution of 
the difficulty :— 

Josephus, Ant. i., 6,5; Rabbi Ganz, Chron. Sac.; Abul Pharajius, 
Hist. Dynast., p. 13; Theophilus Ant. ad Autol. iii., 24; Origen, Select. 
in Genes., tom. ii., 34; Eusebius, Chron. 10; Jerome, in Genes., tom. 
iii., 323; Augustine, De Civit. Dei., lib. xvi. c. 14., tom. vii., 430; 
Scaliger, De Emend. Temp. De Exodo., p. 350; Petavius, De Doctr. 
Temp., \ib. xiii., tom. ii., 284; Strauchius, Brev. Chron., lib. iv., 5. 

Selden, Marm. Ar., p. 7, says, “ But as to the birth of Abraham, 
which is placed in the seventieth year of Terah, the Samaritan version 
follows the Jewish copies,” ete. 

Further: Vossius, Chron. Sac., c.i., p. 109, says, ‘“ Neither in the 
period after nor in the period before the deluge have we changed any- 
thing, but faithfully followed the manuscripts, eacept that as to the year 
of Abraham’s birth we have replaced 130 for seventy.” 

Marsham, Canon. Chron. Sac., iv., p. 69, says, “ Abraham could not 
have been born before his father was 130 years old. ‘They who think 
otherwise press with vehemence Gen. xi. 26.” 

I will now proceed to p. 315; there my reviewer says, ‘‘ We read in 
1 Kings vi. 1, ‘It came to pass in the 480th year after the children of 
Israel came out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s 
reign over Israel, in the month Zif, which is the second month, that he 
began to build the house of the Lord.’ ”’ 

Nor does my reviewer suggest that any version of Scripture gives any 
different reading for this passage ; but he goes on and says, “ But there 
are two sorts of proof against the present reading. There is both posi- 
tive and inferential proof against it.” 
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And what is his positive proof ? 

He says, “ Josephus writing in the first century of the Christian era 
evidently knew not the clause, for he gives 612 years in one place, and 
592 years in another, as the interval between the Exode and the bduild- 
ing of the temple.” ‘And Origen, 100 years later, quotes 1 Kings 
vi. 1, without the disputed clause ;” and ‘Theophilus, the ancient bishop 
of Antioch, says,” ete. ‘So Clemens Alex. calculates,” etc. 

For his inferential proof my reviewer says, “ Moreover we may infer 
from the New Testament that considerably more than 480 years inter- 
yened between these two periods,” and he produces Acts xiii., ete. 

But what is this, again, but “ to attempt to set aside a plain statement 
of the Word of God by pleading the necessity of its incorrectness ?” 

I should notice too that my reviewer admits Josephus, Theophilus, 
and Origen, as good positive proofs in this case, but rejects their positive 
account of the birth of Abraham. 

I will now proceed to p. 316; there my reviewer says, “ Parker quotes 
Josephus to prove that Solomon died at the age of ninety-four, having 
reigned eighty years, in opposition to the Hebrew text which reads, ‘ The 
time that Solomon reigned in Jerusalem over all Israel was forty years’ 
(1 Kings xi. 42). As there never has been a dispute about the reading of 
this text, we must naturally conclude that our present copies of Josephus 
have incorrect figures respecting the age of Solomon and the length of 
his reign.” 

Now, if my reviewer may quote Josephus to prove that the period 
from the Exodus to the building of the temple was 592 years in opposi- 
tion to the Hebrew text, which reads 480, and about which reading there 
has never been a dispute, why may not I quote Josephus to prove that 
Solomon reigned eighty years in opposition to the Hebrew text, which 
reads forty years, aud about which reading there has never been a dispute ? 

I also inform my reviewer in p. 62, that Theodoret found in his copy 
of Josephus eighty years for the reign of Solomon. 

I also shew that this statement of Josephus is also consistent with 
other statements which he has made, and which include the reign of 
Solomon. 

But my reviewer also says, “‘ And happily there is incidental proof of 
this. Josephus in one place quotes Menander to shew that Ethbaal 
king of Tyre and Zidon (mentioned in 1 Kings xvi. 31) was contemporary 
with his son-in-law, Ahab king of Israel.”” I may admit that this state- 
ment of Menander’s (not Josephus’s) rather favours the supposition that 
the reign of Solomon was not eighty years. 

But I have shewn my reviewer that I have also very strong incidental 
proof that the reign of Solomon must have been eighty years. 

In 1 Kings iii. 7, Solomon is represented as saying to God in the 
beginning of his reign, “I am but a little child ;” and in 1 Kings xiv. 
21, it is said, “ Rehoboam” (the son of Solomon) “ was forty-one years 
old when he began to reign.”’ 

I have also shewn my reviewer in p. 64, that this difficulty was felt 
by Jerome, who says, “ What mortal can believe that a child of eleven 
years old can beget a son ?”” 
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I will now proceed to p. 321. My reviewer here produces a pas 
from Berosus, as handed down by Josephus, and concludes from it that 
the beginning of the seventy years’ captivity at Babylon must be dated 
from Nebuchadnezzar’s first attempt upon Jerusalem in his father’s life. 
time. 

In p. 161, I have also produced this same passage, but more at length. 

I have also admitted that it might be supposed from this passage that 
the seventy years’ captivity began from the fourth of Jehoiakim. 

But I have also produced the accounts which Tatian and Clemens 
Alexandrinus have also handed down of this captivity, as from Berosus, 
and I have shewn that according to these accounts the beginning of the 
seventy years must have been at the burning of the temple in the eighteenth 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 

I have also noticed that in the beginning of the passage which my 
reviewer has in part produced, Josephus speaks of the history of Berosus 
as agreeing with Josephus’s own books, and I have also produced from 
Josephus (Ant. xi., i., 1, 2) a statement which places both the beginning 
and the end of these seventy years beyond all possibility of doubt, namely, 
the beginning in the year in which the temple was demolished, and the 
end in the first year of Cyrus in which he released the Jews. 

I may also notice a use which I have made of the era of Nabonasar. 

I learn from Syncellus that Nabonasar was Shalmaneser, and as Blair 
has done in his chronology, I have placed the 209th year of the era in 
the twenty-first year of Cyrus, and in my extended table it may be seen 
that the first year of the era falls into the sixth of Hosea, and the second 
of Hezekiah; and in 2 Kings xviii. 9, we read, “‘J¢ came to pass in the 
fourth year of king Hezekiah, which was the seventh year of Hoshea, son of 
Elah, king of Israel, that Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, came up against 
Samaria and besieged it.” 

Thus, according to my chronology, Nabonasar might be Shalmaneser; 
but, in Blair’s table, we find the first year of the era in the eleventh year 
of Jotham, that is, eighteen years above the first of Hoshea, and nineteen 
years above his first of Shalmaneser, and thus Nabonasar could not be 
Shalmaneser, if the reign of Nabonasar be rightly given by Dodwell, the 
astronomical canon of Syncellus and Blair, as fourteen years. 

This variation arises solely from the difference, which I have noticed, 
as to the beginning of the seventy years’ captivity, which ended at the 
twenty-first of Cyrus, and thus the tradition that Nabonasar was Shal- 
maneser, when taken in connexion with the early part of the canon of 
Ptolemy, becomes a singular confirmation of Josephus. 

With respect to Josephus; the confusion in his dates, as they have 
come down to us, is such that it is not safe to rely on any one of them, 
unless it be consistent with some other statement which he has made, -or 
with Scripture; but great as this confusion is, it is not difficult to elicit 
his true chronology. 

Thus in his Ant., x. 8, 5, he gives the period from the creation to the 
destruction of the temple in the eleventh of Zedekiah, and the eighteenth 
of Nebuchadnezzar, as 3518 years 6 months 10 days, and I have made 
up every year of this period from other dates which he has given, and 
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this is consistent with Abraham having been born in the seventieth year 
of Terah, and with the period from the Exodus to the building of the 
tenple being 591 (not 592) years, and with Solomon having reigned 
eighty years. 

I now proceed to p. 334. My reviewer here speaks of analyzing 
astronomy with the rigour which the subject demands; but he does not 
stop to notice the eclipses recorded by Herodotus. Still he refers to his 
eclipse of Thales, which happened between one or two centuries before he was 
born, as proving the inutility of referring to his history in a question of 
this nature. 

My reviewer might have learnt from my work that Herodotus has 
handed down not only an account of the celebrated eclipse of Thales, 
which occurred in the well-known time of Cyaxares, between B.c. 597 
and B.c. 636, but also an account of an eclipse of the sun so remarkable 
that instead of day it became night, when Xerxes was leaving Sardis 
(where he had wintered) with an immense body of forces to cross into 
Greece in the archonship of Callias. 

Herodotus has also handed down the record of a phenomenon which 
occurred in the autumn of the year following the archonship of Callias, 
and which he describes by saying that the sun became darkened. 

My reviewer might also have learnt from my work that according to 
Pamphila, as handed down by Aulus Gellius, Herodotus, who was only 
thirteen years older than Thucydides, was fifty-three years old in the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, and that consequently the Xerxes eclipse 
at Sardis must have occurred when Herodotus was about six years old. 

I may also inform my reviewer that Herodotus was born at Halicar- 
nassus in Caria, the adjoining country to Lydia, in Asia Minor, in which 
Sardis is situated, and only about 110 miles from Sardis. 

Hence it is far from impossible that Herodotus saw the eclipse, and 
if he did not see it himself, we may well suppose that he must have con- 
versed with many who had seen it. 

My reviewer may also have learnt from my work that Mr. Airy aban- 
dons the idea of explaining the account of Herodotus by a solar eclipse 
in the archonship of Callias, according to the common chronology, and 
suggests that it may have been an eclipse of the moon in the following 
year, and my position is, that until this Xerxes-Sardis eclipse can be 
found by the astronomers, it is in vain to talk of the chronology of this 
period being confirmed by astronomy. 

I have admitted that the eclipses which are commonly regarded as 
the eclipses recorded by Thucydides, are quite consistent with the account 
given by Thucydides, and they might have been the eclipses in question ; 
but Thucydides has not left sufficient particulars to enable us to decide 
that these only and no others could have been his eclipses. Thucydides 
has given neither the magnitude, nor the hour of the day, of any one of 
his eclipses, and my reviewer remarks that in every year the number of 
eclipses cannot be less than two, nor more than seven, while the average 
number is four; and if the magi in the childhood of Herodotus knew so 
little of astronomy as to make a mistake as to the cause of the darkness, 
when Xerxes was leaving Sardis, we can by no means be sure that the 
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phenomena which were observed during the Peloponnesian war in the old 
age of Herodotus, were really and truly the effects of eclipses. 

I may also ask why my reviewer has not a word to say about the 
Larissa (Nimrod) eclipse of the sun, which is described by Xenophon. 

I have called his attention to it, and informed him that Mr. Airy very 
confidently places it at B.c. 557. 

I have also expressed my readiness to accept this date for the phe- 
nomenon which is recorded by Xenophon, and the only question would 
be with whose chronology does this date best agree. 

Eusebius places the conquest of Astyages and the Medes by Cyrus in 
54 Ol. 4; that is B.c. 561. 

I place it in B.c. 562, and the account of Xenophon is that the phe- 
nomenon took place when the Persians were wresting the empire from the 
Medes. 

Thus, B.c. 557, for the phenomenon would agree well with either B.o, 
561 or with B.c. 562, as the date for the conquest of the Medes. 

It is also admitted that Cyrus conquered Babylon in his twenty-first 

ear. 
: Now according to the common chronology, B.c. 557 is the third year 
of Cyrus’s thirty years; that is, it was eighteen years before his conquest 
of Babylon; but, according to my chronology, B.c. 557 is the twenty- 
fourth year of Cyrus; that is, the fourth year after his conquest of 
Babylon. 

Further: we learn from Cyril Al. Cont. Jul. i., p. 13, that Cyrus was 
following up the Persian forces in the fifty-sixth Olympiad, that is, B.c. 
556, that is, the year following the taking of Larissa by the king of the 
Persians. 

Further: Herodotus, (Clio. 201,) says, ‘“ After his conquest of this 
people (the Babylonians) Cyrus extended his ambitious views to the 
Massagetze, a great and powerful nation, whose territories extend beyond 
the river Araxes to the extreme part of the East.” 

A map of the country will shew that a line due north from Babylon 
will cross the Araxes, leaving Larissa about a degree to the west. Thus 
we see how Larissa might have been taken by Cyrus on his way from 
Babylon to the Massagete beyond the Araxes, and on the whole I deem 
it far more probable that the taking of Larissa by the king of the Per- 
sians in B.C. 557 was in the twenty-fourth year of Cyrus, that is, the 
fourth year after his conquest of Babylon, than that it was the third 
year of his thirty years’ reign, that is, eighteen years before his conquest 
of Babylon. 

I have already noticed that according to Africanus the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus was in 55 Ol. 1, that is, B.c. 560, and this would 
be the fourth year before the taking of Larissa. But my adversaries say 
that this was a mistake on the part of Africanus. 

My reply is, I have shewn that whether it was a mistake or not, it is 
perfectly consistent with the statement of Africanus as to the archonship 
of Creon, and perfectly consistent with the statement of Pliny as to the 
beginning of the reign of Cyrus, and also perfectly consistent with Strabo 
as to the duration of the kingdom of Persia. 
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Thus much for my reviewer’s analyzing astronomy with the rigour 
which the subject demands. 
I will close my exposure of my reviewer’s misrepresentations and in- 
consistencies, as Phzedrus closed one of his well-known fables,* 
“ Hoe scriptum est tibi 
Qui magna quum minaris, extricas nihil.” 
I am Sir, 
Iufingcott, Devon, Your obedient Servant, 
January 26, 1860. FRANKE PARKER. 





DIFFICULT BIBLICAL TEXTS.—JOHN XX. 15—18. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—I have never seen a satisfactory reason assigned for our Lord’s 
prohibition of Mary Magdalene’s touching him, grounded upon his not 
yet having ascended to his Father. Other women were allowed to hold 
him by the feet (Matt. xxviii. 9), and Thomas was expressly authorized 
to thrust his hand into his side. I think the gloss of two cursive 
MSS., that Mary made a forward movement to touch him (zpoddpapev 
dyac0a: abzod), will be found, if rightly understood, to give the desired 
clue. Why did she want to touch him? Surely to ascertain whether he 
was a spirit (rvedua, Luke xxiv. 37, 39; @avtacua, Matt. xiv. 26; 
dyryeXos, Acts xii. 15) or real human flesh and blood. Our Lord replies 
to this gesture, ‘‘ Do not be touching me (az7ov, pres. tense of continued 
action) [I am just the same as before], for I have not yet ascended to my 
Father; but go and do my bidding.” Mary believed on our Lord’s 
word without seeking the further evidence of the sense of touch, and goes 
and makes the required report to the rest of the disciples. Thus she 
exhibited greater faith than Thomas; although Thomas, when once con- 
vinced, bore the highest testimony to our Lord’s divine nature, and also 
perhaps declined to make use of the evidence of the sense of touch when 
invited to do so. 
ROMANS VI. 7. 
‘O yap droOavwy dedicatwrac dro Tis apaptias. 

I think the entire difficulty of this passage, both in itself and in its 
connexion with the preceding part of the chapter, will be found to vanish, 
if my view of the primary idea of sacrifice, as the symbolical death of 
the offerer in the real death of the substituted victim,> be admitted, and 
applied to it. Let me paraphrase, or rather translate, the whole passage. 

“ What then shall we say? Let us (or, we will) remain in [the] sin, 
that [the] grace may multiply. Never! We who have died to sin, how 
shall we live any longer in it? Or are you ignorant that all of us who 
were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We 
were then buried with him by means of our baptism into his death, in 
order that, as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also might walk in newness of life; (for if we have become 
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akin to the similarity of his death, we shall surely also be so to that of 
his resurrection ;) knowing this, that our old man was crucified with him, 
that the body of sin might be annihilated, that we might no longer be 
in slavery to sin. For he who has died is acquitted from his sin.” 

Now I understand that the apostle means, that we died to sin for- 
mally by suffering a symbolical death in baptism in respect of 6 zadavs 
dy@pwros, which was thus supposed to have been crucified with Christ, 
and to have suffered a formal annihilation. From the fact of our having 
thus participated in Christ’s death, the apostle infers, that at a future 
time we shall also participate in his resurrection. And his view of our 
death to sin and formal riddance of 6 zadais dvOpwros he supports bya 
general principle, of which this is a particular case. ‘ He who has died 
is acquitted from his sin.” This is the basis of his argument, the major 
premiss of his primary syllogism. 

He who has died is acquitted from his sin, 
We have died [symbolically in Christ by baptism]. 
Therefore we are acquitted from our sin. 


Hence he infers, that we ought to live no more in sin, having died 
with respect to it. Only the steps of the argument are stated in the 
inverse order to that in which they would have been stated in a formal 
deductive treatise. 

The question then is, how to understand the general statement, that 
he who has died is acquitted from his sin? I answer, with reference 
to the Levitical sin and trespass offerings, in which I understand the 
offerer to suffer a symbolical death in respect of his fault. 

We have suffered a symbolical death in Christ, and are therefore for- 
mally released from our slavery to sin, and have properly nothing more 
to do with it. And Paul bids us live practically up to our formal theo- 
retical position in God’s universe. 


II. TIMOTHY I. 13. 

‘Yrorirwow exe byvawovtwy Noywr, wv Tap’ Enod Koveas, év more 
kai dyarry 7H €v Xproryp "Inaod. 

This passage has been an extremely satisfactory one to a certain class 
of theologians, and an extremely unsatisfactory one to honest gramma- 
rians. The former, in their eagerness to support their theory of the early 
introduction of creeds, have had no difficulty in making éye=xatexe, and 
translating it “hold fast ;” the latter have seen plainly that the exe is 
unemphatic, but have been sorely puzzled to make it honestly fit in with 
the rest of the sentence. 

Even with Mr. Ellicott’s translation of “hold” for eye we should 
have expected 7s referring to brotyzwow as its antecedent, rather than 
év referring to Neywr. And certainly the Authorised Version “hold 
fast” would lead us to imagine that the translators had read js instead of 
®v. For if Timothy had not heard and received the tzorizwors, how 
could he have held it fast? Whereas, in the original, it is the doyo 
that he has heard, but the izoruzwors that he is bidden eye. 

There is a regular periphrastic use of ¢yw, which I have never seen 
noticed in any grammar, though it is very common in Attic and the Ionic 
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of Herodotus, and not unknown to the New Testament, which will, I 
think, if applied here, at once render the passage easy, and fix the date 
at which creeds began to be drawn up. 

Almost any verb may be periphrased by the corresponding substan- 
tive with exw, and that in either an active or a passive sense. I shall 
confine myself to the cases in which the phrase is followed by a genitive. 
Thus we find (Herod., viii. 143, and ix. 76) orw éexew Ocwiv=to rever- 
ence the gods. In Sophocles, Electra, 400, we have ratyp tovtwy ovyy- 
vipnv exer, where the compound phrase svyyvwunv exe=ovyywwoer. 
In Demosthenes, p. 998, we have an instance of the passive sense: ofda 
kay 70 Kaz’ éué* GAN’ od aitiay toradTys Cymias Eviovs exerv Kader. 

But there is a singular passage in the Menexenus of Plato (243 A) 
which is remarkably similar to the passage of 2 Timothy under consider- 
ation, and with respect to which Stalbaum says, “Hee quorsum perti- 
neant, juxta cum ignarissimis ignoramus.” It is as follows: dv oi éxOpoi 
kai Tpoomoeunaavtes TEtw ETawov €Xovat cwhpociyys Kai dpeTis t) TwY 
drwy of dido. Here dv exawvov exovow=ods eravodow. ‘Translate 
—“whose enemies and antagonists commend them more for discretion 
aud virtue than the friends of other people [commend them, i. e., other 
people, in whose favour they would naturally be prejudiced] ;” i.e., “ who 
are commended more by their very enemies for discretion and virtue than 
other people are by their friends.” 

But, to proceed to the New Testament. In Acts xxiv. 23, éyew ve 
dveow should be construed with adz0d, understood=arieva adrov, except 
that it appears to be used purposely to indicate habitual practice. In 
Mark xi. 22, we have a manifest instance of the construction; ¢yete riotw 
Qeod manifestly =iarévere Oew, or eis cov. 

Apply the same principle to 2 Tim. i. 13, the passage under consider- 
ation, and we find it simple and easy. ‘ Have (i.e., draw up) a sketch 
(or formula) of [the] wholesome words which thou heardest from me, in 
faith and love in Christ Jesus.” It would thus be a direction to Timothy 
to draw up a creed for practical use, and that not merely of an antago- 
nistic nature, but “in faith and love in Christ Jesus.” Nor could St. Paul 
have suggested a more suitable course to enable Timothy to keep the 
rapaOnxy or depositum. 

I may perhaps as well add that \auBavew with a substantive is fre- 
quently used in a similar manner as a periphrasis for a verb. In Heb. 
xi. 29, we find 4s zetpav NaBovtes of Atydrtor KatewoOncav. With other 
cases than the genitive, or without a case, the periphrases with exw 
and XNanBdvw are too common and too simple to need illustration. 


HEBREWS VI. 4, 5. 


Tevoapevous te 74s Swpeas ths érovpaviov, Kai peToxous yevnOevtas 
Iveduatos aytov, kai cadov yevoapevovs Oeod phua, dvvapers Te médXovtos 
divos, K.T.d. 

It is difficult to account for yevoapnevous goverping a genitive in th 
former and an accusative in the latter part of this passage. I think the 
solution is to be sought in the position of «adov, which is so far separated 
from pijua, that it would seem to stand to it in the relation of — 
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rather than epithet. Supply efvac and the difficulty vanishes. Avvdpeis 
fENovTos aidvos follows then by attraction in the accusative, just as if 
yevoapevovs had naturally governed an accusative. 


HEBREWS VI. 6. "Avaxawiferv. 

In support of the intransitive rendering of this word, which I en- 
deavoured to substantiate in the last number of this Journal, I would 
cite Jude 19, of drodupifovtes. ‘The received text adds céavtovs, which 
is rejected by Tischendorf on the authority of MSS. versions and fathers, 
to which we can now add that of the Vatican MS. B.; dzoéiopifew= 
drrobioptopov Trovety (in classical Greek zovetoOar) just as dvaxaniLew= 
dvaxawiopov roveiv, éavtwv being added to the latter in the V. L. of 
Origen from faulty grammatical principles. 


HEBREWS VII. 14—17. 

The argument here is very entangled, and in fact unintelligible with 
the common rendering of «&=7/, in 14. What is “still more exceed- 
ingly evident, if (or, for that) after the similitude of Melchisedek there 
ariseth another priest?” No commentator seems satisfied either with 
his own answer to this question or that of any fellow student. But take 
et =o, that, as in Acts xxvi. 8 and 23, and zepicootepov Katadndov 
carries on the zpoédydov of 14. “For it is evident that our Lord has 
arisen out of Judah, a tribe with regard to which Moses said nothing 
about priesthood. And it is still more evident, that there arises another 
priest after the similitude of Melchizedek, who is made not after the law 
of a fleshly commandment, but after the power of an endless life. For 
he is testified of (uaprupetrac). ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek.” 

The fact that our Lord sprang out of a non-priestly tribe is clear 
enough, but still more clear is the intention of God, that a priest of a 
different order, that of Melchisedek, should arise, as evidenced by the 
prophecy in the Psalms. These two points indicate the temporary and 
imperfect nature of the Levitical priesthood. 

Plenty of passages may be adduced to justify the rendering of «i by 
that, after a word like cataéydov. In Plato’s Crito., 43 B., and Laches 
194 A., we have edz after dyavax7@. In the Parmenides, 135 E. 
and 136 A., after wzomecOa and iroécews. Jelf’s Greek Grammar 
supplies us with instances of eé=od7 after dyarav and aio xvveoOa. In 
Herod., i. 24, we have it after cicedOctv yéovnv. Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon gives it as also used after AHAOI, but I have not been able to 
find the passage, to which no reference is given. It occurs, however, in 
Plato’s Phedo, 717 B., after dwodedetx Oa, which almost=dedyrio0a, 
Finally, in Plato’s Republic, i. i, 339 B., we have an instance exactly in 
point. Ypcpa ye lows, edn, spoaOhus. Ovrw AHAON ov@ et perytiiy. 
* Yes, a small addition perhaps,” said he, “ Well it’s not yet clear either, 
THAT it’s a great one.’ 


GALATIANS II. 4. 
Aw 6é rods mapeaxtous Yevdadédhous, K.7.d. 
I think the logical connexion of this passage with the preceding 
verses has been completely mistaken, and the force of éé wrongly given 
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by both Dean Alford and Mr. Ellicott. It appears to me that it has no- 
thing whatever to do with the immediately preceding verse, which is 
rather parenthetical, but that it repeats and explains the é¢ in «a7’ ééday 
& rots Soxodax in verse 2. Translate “ And (or but) J acted as I did in 
communicating privately with those who appeared eminent on account of 
the surreptitiously-introduced false brethren.” Thus we get a sense 
equally simple, grammatical, and logical. 


GALATIANS II. 10. 

Movoy tiv rrwxXev iva pynwovedwuev’ & Kai éorovédaca ado TodTO 
rood. 

All commentators appear to agree in considering aio tod70 as epexe- 
getical of , so that the clause amounts to “which was the very thing 
that I was eager to do.” The tense of éoroddaca presents some diffi- 
culty under this view, as we should rather have expected éorovédafor, of 
an habitual action, or éovovéaxa of one continued to the present time. 
But a more serious objection is Mr. Ellicott’s candid admission that he 
cannot produce any instance of a similar construction. Is there no other 
explanation of aizo tod70 to be found? Yes, in 2 Pet. i. 5, we have 
avto tovTo = for this very reason, i.e., the reason given by the genitive 
absolute in verse 3. For this use of airo rodro, Winer refers to Xen., 
Anab., i., 9, 21, and Plat., Protag., 310 E., to which may be added, 
Plat., Symp., 204 A., in all which passages, either advo tod70 or ada 
adta=for this very reason, or for these very reasons. We shall thus have 
the simple translation: “ Only ¢hey wished us to be mindful of the poor, 
which also, when among you (aor. éorovdaca), I was eager FOR THIS 
VERY REASON to do.” The reason is of course the injunction or 
request of James, Cephas, and John (verse 9). 


GALATIANS III. 10. Acad vowov vouw ameOavov. 


This has always been considered a very difficult, and is certainly a 
very important passage, though I hope to shew that, when interpreted on 
the right principle, it does not present the slightest difficulty. Usteri 
and De Wette see clearly enough that the death mentioned must be one 
in the mystical sense of the death to sin in baptism of Rom. vi. 2—7; 
but they entirely fail,—at least so far as I can gather from De Wette’s 
statement of Usteri’s views and his own—in bringing out anything like 
alogical sense of &a vouov. Dean Alford appears to me to be in exactly 
the same predicament, and Mr. Ellicott goes to Rom. vii. 6—13, by 
which I think he is guilty of a wetdBaots eis ddXo qyevos. I think a re- 
currence to the primary idea of sacrifice, for which I contended in your 
last number, will help us at once out of the difficulty. It was by suffer- 
ing a symbolical death in Christ (Xpio7 cvveatavpwmac) according to the 
regular rule and practice of the Mosaic law, that Paul died both to the 
law and to sin, and altogether to his antecedent state. Thus “by the 
law,” i.e., by acting upon a known and recognized principle of the law, 
“he died to the law.” Can anything be more simple and easy, if the 
applicability of the theory of symbolical death in sacrifice be once 
admitted? Thus the key to this passage is precisely the same as that 
Which opens Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap dwoOaviby Eedicaiwrat do ris apaprtias, 
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GALATIANS IIT. 19. 
Ti ody 0 vonos; Tv rapaBdcewv xapw ( mpoo \etéOy. 

If the law were a zadaywyos in the ordinary Greek sense of the 
word, it must have had much the same office that a nursemaid who 
walks out with children has now, 7.e., that of keeping them out of 
mischief. Thus the law ézé0y, was instituted, to keep the Israelites out 
of mischief; and this, comparatively speaking, it was very successful in 
doing. Not even in the most vehement invectives of the prophets do 
we read of the unnatural horrors that defile the pages of even Virgil and 
Plato, much more those of the satirists of Rome and the great comic 
poet of Athens. Idolatry too occurred only casually and temporarily, 
and was always eventually swept away. Thus the law could be said to 
have been instituted “on account of transgressions,” 7.¢., to keep that 
one people from transgressing to the extent that others transgressed. 
This also coincides with the idea of the Jews being in watch and ward 
under the law (€~povpodpeOa ovyKexdecopevor) for (or up to the time of) 
the faith that was to be revealed (Gal. iii. 23), 


GALATIANS III. 29. 
Ei é€ iets Xpiot0d, dpa tod ABpadu ovdppa éate, 

It is not logical to translate this, “ If ye are Christ’s (=belonging to 
Christ), therefore ye are Abraham’s seed.” There is no principle upon 
which we can be said to be Abraham’s seed, because we belong to Christ. 
Take Xpiorod as a partitive genitive and the argument holds. “If ye 
are a part or parts of Christ, therefore (as included in Him) ye are Abra- 
ham’s seed.” 


GALATIANS IV. 3. 


It certainly appears to me, that «couos must have had a technical use 
peculiar to the Hellenists of Asia. It is used without the article quite 
as a proper name in Gal. vi. 14, 6¢ o éuoi Koomos eotadpwrat Kayw 
xoonw. But the most remarkable passage, not even excepting Col. ii. 20, 
is 1 Pet. y. 9; w dytiornte otepeot ot] mistel, eLooTes TA aVTA TwY TaOy- 
pdrwy a] év Koopuy ipov adeAporyre ewitehetoOar. Here the brother- 
hood €v koopw is contradistinguished to the persons to whom Peter was 
writing. These latter were the éxeKtoe 7 maperionpot Eactropas Movtov, 
Padarias, Kazaéokias, ’Aotas cai BiOvvias. If these persons were not 
év xoojuw (in the world), in the ordinary sense of the words, who was? 
Commentators make various attempts to work their way out by attaching 
some imaginary qualification or other, as the rest of, the hostile, the 
unbelieving, to “the world.” But if we consider «eonos as a technical 
term equivalent to the sphere of the Mosaic dispensation in its most, and 
the Holy Land or Jewish world in its least, extensive signification, all.the 
difficulties i in these passages clear themselves at once. Ta aroxeia 08 
Koopou would thus=the elementary Mosaic dispensation, and «oopos epi 
éotavpwrat kay dou would not differ much in signification from 6 
vonov vouw aréOavov, as above interpreted. 

A. H. WratisLaw. 
School Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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WAS DEMAS AN APOSTATE FROM CHRIST? 
To the Editor of ‘The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


§rx,—I am persuaded that great injustice has been done to Demas in the 
stigma which for centuries has attached to his name as an apostate from 
Christ, who for the love of this world’s lucre bartered away his hopes for 
the next. 

This opinion is founded on a comparison of St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to Timothy with that to Philemon, resulting in an accumulation of evi- 
dence which, if it does not amount to absolute demonstration, affords at 
least a strong presumption that Demas after his desertion of St. Paul, re- 
joined him at Rome, and was welcomed back as a brother in Christ and 
a faithful co-worker in the Gospel. 

I will here just state that for convenience I shall in what follows 
designate the Second Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Philemon by 
the abbreviates 2 Tim. and Phil. ; also the two imprisonments of St. Paul 
by 1st and 2nd imp. 

In prosecuting this comparison, I have assumed that 2 Tim. was 
written, as Phil. unquestionably was during St. Paul’s 1st imp. at Rome, 
and not, as some commentators contend, in 2nd. 

T shall first give my reasons for this assumption, and then as to Demas 
the proof will resolve itself into a simple question of priority of dates be- 
tween 2 Tim. and Phil. 

My reasons for assuming that 2 Tim. was written in St. Paul’s 1st 
imp. are the following :— 

Ist. There is no mention in Scripture of a 2nd imp. of St. Paul. 
Not however to insist on this, 

2nd. Luke was then with Paul, and if 2 Tim. was written in 2nd imp., 
must have been cognizant of all that had befallen him since the Ist. 
Why then did he not record it? Why, when writing the history of the 
Acts of Paul, did he stop short at the end of lst imp.? Or, if that book 
had been written before 2nd imp., why did he not add a supplement nar- 
rating the subsequent fortunes of St. Paul, which it was so natural to him 
to write and so interesting to the Church to know? Will it be said that 
St. Luke wrote just as much as he was inspired to write and no more? 
This is a truism. A more reasonable solution would be that Luke was 
not then living; or if living was in a distant part of the world; and if I 
might hazard a conjecture on a point not revealed, it would be that St. 
Luke died soon after writing the Acts of the Apostles, and that the ill- 
ness which terminated his life might be the cause of that book ending so 
abruptly with the mention of St. Paul’s imprisonment, but without any 
detail of the events which occurred during its two years’ continuance. 
However this might be, his presence at Rome does not tally well with the 
hypothesis of 2 Tim. being written in 2nd imp. 

3rd. 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11; “Thou hast fully known my doctrine. ... 
persecutions, afflictions, which came unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra,” ete. But why stop at Lystra? Why not go on to remind 
Timothy of the afflictions which came to him at Rome, of which, or at 
least of some of which, if 2 ‘Tim. was written in 2nd imp. he must have 
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been an eye-witness, and must therefore also have fully known, and 
his deliverance out of which was an instance of divine interposition, at 
least as signal as his deliverance from the persecution which came to him 
at Antioch, etc., etc. 

This does not well consist with the later date of 2 Tim. 

4th. 2 Tim. ii. 22: “ Flee also youthful lusts.” Timothy was a 
young man at the period of 1st imp., and not many years older at 2nd; 
but this counsel was obviously more appropriate to a young man who had 
lately entered upon his office, than to one who had already been some 
years in the exercise of the episcopate. 

5th. 2 Tim. iv. 20: “Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick.” Then 
Paul had recently been at Miletum or Miletus. Now according to those 
who contend for the later date of 2 Tim., St. Paul after his release from 
1st imp. went to Ephesus and afterwards to Miletus, taking Trophimus 
(an Ephesian) with him and leaving him there sick. He must then have 
seen again the Ephesian Christians—those same Ephesians or some of 
them to whom a few years before he had said by the spirit of prophecy, 
** I know that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more” (Acts xx. 25). 

According to this, 2 Tim. could not have been written in 2nd imp. 

Taking then all these facts and inferences together, we have a body of 
evidence amounting, to say the least, to a very strong presumption that 
2 Tim. was not written in 2nd imp., and therefore must have been 
written in Ist. 

Nor do I consider this evidence shaken, much less neutralized, by St. 
Paul’s seeming expectation of speedy martyrdom inferred from the words, 
“I am now ready to be offered,” etc. (2 Tim. iv. 6), expressing as they 
do no other than the natural feelings of ‘such an one as Paul the aged” 
(Philemon 9), circumstanced as he was at the time: and his request to 
Timothy to come to him before winter is inconsistent with his apprehen- 
sion of the near approach of death; and if by “every evil work” (2 Tim. 
iv. 18) is meant, as seems most natural, all the evil machinations of his 
enemies, the inconsistency is strengthened. 

Assuming then this point to be settled, I must next shew cause for 
believing that 2 Tim. was prior in date to Phil. This I infer— 

1st. From the fact that when 2 Tim. was written, Mark as well as 
Timothy was absent from Rome: for “Take Mark (writes St. Paul, 
2 Tim. iv. 11) and bring him with thee.’ Whereas both were at Rome 
when Phil. was written, Timothy being joined with Paul in the super- 
scription of his letter, and Mark being one of those who sent salutations 
to Philemon. 

But might not Timothy and Mark have been at Rome at this time, 
and have afterwards left that city on their respective missions, so as to 
make it possible for 2 Tim. recalling them, to have been posterior to Phil.? 

This which might seem possible is rendered highly improbable by the 
following considerations :— 

It is certain that St. Paul arrived at Rome early in the year, probably 
about the beginning of spring; for after wintering at Melita he sailed 
early in the following year for Rome, where, having met with no misad- 
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venture on his voyage causing delay, he must have arrived about the time 
already mentioned. 

It is also certain that 2 Tim. was written, whether in ‘the lst or 2nd 
year of his imprisonment, before winter, in 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

Now let it be carefully noted how St. Paul speaks of his parting with 
Trophimus, and where he took leave of him. “ Trophimus have I deft at 
Miletum sick” (2 Tim. iv. 20). Miletum here must either have been 
Miletus near Ephesus, or more probably (since Trophimus was with Paul 
at Jerusalem before he was relegated to Rome), Miletum in Crete, where 
the ship in which St. Paul suffered shipwreck was detained some consi- 
derable time (Acts xxvii. 9). In either case a few months, at most per- 
haps four, must have intervened between the parting with Trophimus and 
the arrival at Rome. Now supposing 2 Tim. to have been written soon 
after his arrival, nothing could be more natural than when alluding to his 
parting with Trophimus to say, “Trophimus have I /¢/t at Miletum sick:” 
nothing more unnatural if to these few months has to be superadded an 
entire year. But if 2 Tim. was written early in the first year of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment, what time is left for the missions of Timothy and Mark— 
for their journeys to their respective destinations—for the transaction of 
the weighty matters connected with their missions, which, in the case of 
Timothy, we are sure must have occupied a considerable length of time, 
and their journey back to Rome ? 

We seem then shut up to the conclusion that 2 Tim. was prior in 
date to Phil. 

This is further confirmed by the confidence expressed by St. Paul of 
his speedy release, and his request to Philemon to prepare him a lodging 
(Phil. 21, 22). 

But when Paul wrote to Philemon, Demas was at Rome, his name 
also appearing in the catalogue of those who sent salutations to Philemon. 
He must therefore have returned after his desertion of St. Paul, and been 
received by him as a brother in Christ and “ fellow-labourer” in the 
Gospel. 

But what then are we to make of the cause assigned for his forsaking 
of Paul; “having loved this present world?” The Greek word for 
world is aééva, and the charge might signify no more than that at that 
time Demas was not prepared to risk the personal sacrifices which his 
remaining at Rome might entail, even as Mark at an earlier period 
deserted Paul and Barnabas, and ‘‘ went not with them to the work ;” 
and yet was afterwards desiderated by St. Paul as a fellow-worker, and 
received from him this testimony that “ he was profitable to him for the 
ministry.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Outwoods, near Derby, JoHN Epwarp Carr. 
May 31st, 1860. 
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DEAN ALFORD ON SLAVERY.—NIMROD AND HIS 
DYNASTY. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—The April number of The Journal of Sacred Literature contains 
two papers upon which I would gladly be permitted to make a few 
observations: 

1. The extract from the American Quarterly Church Review, in 
page 245 of that number, contains an unfortunate proof of the un- 
Christian purposes to which Dean Alford’s commentary on 1 Cor. vii. 
21—23, may be applied. I see nothing to object to in the gramma- 
tical accuracy of the Dean’s translation; but it appears to me that his 
commentary on this text is conceived in a style which the great apostle 
would utterly have repudiated. 

In the course of this chapter St. Paul more than once qualifies his 
advice by declaring that what he recommends is the mere dictate of 
his own human prudence, unprompted by the suggestions of the Divine 
Spirit. To slaves who had been converted to Christianity, he says in 
effect and in language, which they understood from his previous teach- 
ing, “ Though the Christian religion proclaims freedom to all the world, 
though its spirit is essentially opposed to slavery, yet, that you may 
not make this religion odious to all worldly men, be content with your 
station, and even if an opportunity of escape were to offer itself, though 
morally you are entitled to embrace it, yet make yourselves the sacri- 
fice to the great cause of religion; and do not let the world suppose 
that Christianity is to subvert the established order of things.” 

But these exhortations were not intended as a permanent rule of 
action ; they were addressed merely to those who lived in the infancy 
of Christianity, and while it remained a persecuted sect. When the 
motive ceased the advice ceased with it; and the man who contends 
that these principles are applicable at the present day, has studied 
Christianity in a school very different from that of the inspired apostle 
of the Gentiles. Nor did the rule ever apply, except to such modes of 
deliverance from slavery, as might impede the progress and prejudice 
the interests of the Christian religion. Whoever infers from the words 
of St. Paul that a slave was advised to refuse an honourable manumis- 
sion when it was offered, appears to uphold a theory not merely irra- 
tional, but essentially un-Christian. It was desirable for the promotion 
and support of the Christian faith that its professors should embrace all 
honest means of advancing their own position and station in order 
that their protection and aid might be more effectual to the infant 
church of our Saviour, and their powers for good might be proportion- 
ably increased. They were not to allow their talents to remain idle. 

I think, therefore, that Dean Alford’s commentary is expressed in 
too narrow a spirit: that he sacrifices, in this instance, the cause of 
Christianity to the pedantries of grammar; and that the evil tares 
which he has sown are already maturing to harvest in the west of the 
Atlantic. 
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The writer in the American review appears greatly disposed to sub- 
stitute the fierce spirit of a Dominican Inquisitor for the meek and 
tolerant spirit of a Christian writer in a Protestant land. The persons 
bold enough to oppose his opinions are accused, it is to be hoped too 
rashly, of ‘a noisy, cavilling, jeering infidelity.” He declines to 
“enter at all into a consideration of the political aspects of the ques- 
tion.” ‘As a Christian teacher, guided by God’s unerring word,” 
he quotes St. Paul; but shuts the gates upon all criticism which is 
not merely verbal. 

Now without that criticism which this writer appears to deprecate, 
it is impossible that the present question can be safely settled. We 
are not merely to consider what St. Paul said, but how he said it, when 
he said it, to whom he said it, under what circumstances he said it; 
whether his advice was intended as a general rule, or applied to a parti- 
cular case; and, above all, whether he spoke under the influence of 
the Spirit, or whether he spoke as the man Paul—as the friend and 
adviser. When we meet with such qualifying expressions as the follow- 
ing, we ought to examine carefully how far they extend. Todro éé 
heyw Kata ovyyvwounv, od Kat’ éexctaynv. (1 Corinth. vii 6.) Tots éé 
ourots eyw NEyw, OK O Kupios. (Ibid. v. 12.) 

But the American writer may object; ‘Instead of considering 
what St. Paul has actually said, you merely consider what, in your very 
fallible opinion, you think he ought to have said.” What other plan 
can we pursue? We are bound to consider, whether words, which 
appear strange to our human comprehension, are to be interpreted 
according to the strict letter of the text, or whether there was some 
peculiar qualification intended. Surely the transatlantic critic himself 
pursues exactly, though perhaps unconsciously, the same mode of in- 
terpretation. If, contrary to the law of the land and the usages of 
civilized society, we were to smite him on his right cheek, would he turn 
to us his left also? If we were to take away his coat, would he gene- 
rously bestow on us his cloak in order that he might literally fulfil the 
text, Matth. v. 40. If we were to advise his children to hate their 
father and mother, that they may be disciples of Christ (Luke xiv. 26), 
would he not hold us out as the most abandoned of mankind? I ask 
the question in no noisy, jeering, spirit of infidelity. I trust I am as 
exempt from any such accusation as the American critic himself. I 
simply make the inquiry because I think the immediate answer would 
be, “1 am not bound in these cases by the literal words of Scripture ; 
as to the first two quotations, they applied merely to the disciples in 
the days of persecution; they have no relation to me/ And, as to the 
text in St. Luke, it never at any time admitted of a literal interpreta- 
tion.” 
© Ifhe gave this answer, as he certainly would do when the case 
came home to himself, and he was called upon painfully to act or suffer, 
I should be far from accusing him of a “ jeering infidelity.” The first 
principle for every true believer to adopt is, that Christianity advises 
or enjoins nothing which is morally wrong. In the present case, it 
advises no man to detain his fellow creatures in slavery: but St. Paul, 
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in certain cases would, and for certain objects, speaking as a friend and 
counsellor, and not as an inspired apostle, have advised the sufferers to 
submit in order to increase their reward in heaven. 

If any passage in the Old or New Testament appear at the first 
glance contrary to the strictest rule of morality, examine it closely, 
weight it critically, and you will find that it is not the Scripture which 
enjoins iniquity, but you who do not comprehend its true meaning and 
spirit. As to the question of slavery, let us search the ethic writers, 
and ask how they interpret the Scriptures. Paley gives us the plain 
sense of the matter; and the purest Christianity will be found to be 
in this respect the exact counterpart of the rules of his moral code. 

** Slavery was a part of the civil constitution of most countries when 
Christianity appeared, yet no passage is to be found in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures by which it is condemned or prohibited. This is true, 
for Christianity, soliciting admission into all the nations of the world, 
abstained, as behoved it, from intermeddling with the civil institutions 
of any. But does it follow from the silence of Scripture concernant 
them, that ali the civil institutions which then prevailed were right ! 
or that the bad should not be exchanged for the better?’ (Moral and 
Political Philosophy, book iii., part ii., chapter iii.) 

I do not of course quote Paley as infallible, but as a man whose 
opinion appears to me more weighty than that of the transatlantic 
advocate for slavery. 

We should never lose sight in endeavouring to comprehend the 
meaning of St. Paul of the fact, that the churches and individuals to 
whom his Epistles were addressed had imbibed the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity from the previous oral teaching of the apostle. The case of 
Onesimus is referred to (apparently with no small degree of satisfaction 
by the American critic): let us consider what sort of debate on the 
subject of slavery was likely to have passed between the fugitive slave 
and the apostle, and endeavour to shape it into the form of a dialogue, 
the details of which would of course be imaginary, but the principles I 
apprehend sufficiently apostolic. 

St. Paul.—Of what country art thou a native, Onesimus ? 

Ones.—Of Iberia: I was stolen in my infancy from my native 
village on the banks of the Cyrus by a gang of kidnappers from the 
Lesser Armenia, and was by them carried to Phrygia, and sold at 
Colossze to Philemon. 

St. Paul.—And you fled from Colossze and came to Rome. Were 
you ill-treated by Philemon ? 

Ones.—No: on the contrary, he was a good master; but I thought 
he had no just right to detain me in slavery; and therefore I embraced 
the first opportunity of escape. Now that I am a Christian, I am 
anxious to act according to the precepts of our holy religion: tell me, 
Master, if Philemon had any lawful right according to the strict prin- 
ciples of justice and Christianity to detain me as his slave ? 

St. Paul.—None whatever: the infamous kidnappers who sold you 
to Philemon were the vilest of robbers; they had no more right to sell 
you as a slave than they had to dispose of stolen goods: and therefore 
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it was impossible that they should convey to Philemon a right which 
they did not themselves possess. 

Ones.—Then I was perfectly justified in escaping from Philemon, 
and fleeing to Rome ? 

St. Paul.—Undoubtedly : but now tell me, Onesimus, if you really 
value the religion which you have embraced. 

Ones.—Certainly, Master: I would lay down my life in the cause 
of Christ. 

St. Paul.—And, of course, you would resign for the same cause 
any lesser good than life ? 

Ones.—Unquestionably. Would that such an opportunity offered, 
of resigning myself as a sacrifice for Christ. 

St. Paul.—This opportunity is now afforded you. Do you not 
perceive that if the heathen were once induced to believe that Chris- 
tianity would subvert the established order of things, and give liberty 
to all the slaves in the world, we should have all the rich and powerful of 
the earth opposed in a body to the propagation of the doctrines of Christ? 

Ones.—Truly, Master, it is much to be feared that this would be 
the result. 

St. Paul.—For this reason, until our blessed religion is established 
on the earth, it is desirable that such slaves as embrace Christianity 
should offer their freedom as a sacrifice for Christ, and remain con- 
tentedly in bondage, hoping for a shining reward in heaven—in that 
kingdom where the last in this world have our Saviour’s promise that 
they shall become the first. 

Ones.—If that is your opinion, I will gladly sacrifice my freedom 
for Christ. 

St. Paul.—I advise you to do so, andI give no advice which I 
would not strictly follow myself. When I was at Cesarea, the blessed 
Agabus foretold to me that if I went to Jerusalem 1 should be put in 
bonds. I went; for the Spirit had directed me to doso. I was thrown 
into prison, finally appealed to Ceesar, and was sent to Rome. Here, 
I know that I shall suffer death for Christ. I might perhaps, with- 
out difficulty, escape ; but all the kingdoms on earth should not induce 
me to do so; not that, as a Christian, I may not lawfully avoid an un- 
just death, but because I know that my sufferings will be a weighty 
testimony of the truth of our religion; for who can doubt the sincerity 
of those who witness to the truth of their opinions by their blood? 
Blessed is he who sacrifices his life, his freedom, or any temporal good, 
when he has the rational conviction that by doing so, he will aid the 
great cause of the religion of Christ. 

Assuming some such previous teaching as the above to have passed 
between St. Paul and such of the Christian converts at Corinth as were 
in a servile condition, can we feel surprised that the apostle, as friend 
speaking to friend, should address them, from Rome by letter, in the 
following words? Aoddos éxdnOns: My coe wed€Tw" GAN ei Kai ddvacas 
éhevOepos yevesOat, waddov xphaa. Above all, shall we be justified in 
inferring from these words that such advice was intended to be a per- 
manent rule of conduct to the Christian world in all future ages ? 
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I would particularly recommend to the notice of the slavery-admir- 
ing American, these important words of the apostle in the Epistle to 
Philemon. ‘ For perhaps he therefore departed for a season that thou 
shouldst receive him for ever ; not now as a servant, but above a servant, 
a brother beloved, specially to me ; but how much more to thee, both in 
the flesh and in the Lord.” Is this the treatment of the (may I be 
permitted, for a good purpose, to use this odious phrase’) the niggars 
in America? 


2. Quitting Dean Alford and his transatlantic admirer, allow me to 
subjoin a few words respecting one of the original papers in the April 
number of The Journal of Sacred Literature. The author of the paper 
entitled ‘‘ Nimrod and his Dynasty” appears to base his whole theory 
on an erroneous interpretation of the text, Genesis x. 8. The words 
VN2 2 nad on wn contain a Hebrew idiom which ought to have been 
more fully expressed in the translation. They mean ‘“‘he was the first 
who was powerful in war upon the earth,” (that is) ‘ the first of con- 
querors.” See the Thesaurus of Gesenius under the word %m (form 
Heph.) p. 477, and the reference there to Gen. ix. 20, and see the 
same work under the word 1, p. 262 (refertur plerumque ad virtutem 
bellicam.) 

This appears to be expressed in the very name of Nimrod ; for in 
the Greek Ncv-os, the latter syllable is merely the Hellenic termination; 
the real name was Nin, and Nimrod is merely the compound name 
Nin-rédeh, or Nin the conqueror, corrupted by Hebrews (who were as 
lax as the Greeks themselves in their mode of writing and pronouncing 
foreign words) into the more euphonious Nimrod. In the same 
manner Nineveh (my:) is merely a corruption of 72 and ™, the habita- 
tion or city of Nin, as the Greeks would have said—Ninopolis. The 
rule of the Greeks and Romans as to foreign compound names, is well 
expressed by Bochart (Chanaan, p. 764) ; they rejected the latter part 
of a compound word and added a Greek or Latin termination to the 
former : ‘* Vocis compositee ultima parte neglecta, et priore Greeco vel 
Romano more inflexa.”’ Thus both Nin-rédeh and Nin-naweh equally 
became in Greek Nivos, and in Latin, Ninus. 

The accuracy of the preceding remarks appears to me certain, and 
they exactly agree with the old Asiatic tradition as preserved by the 
Greeks and Romans. The words of Justin might almost be suspected 
to be a translation of those of Moses; ‘‘ Primus omnium Ninus, rex 
Assyriorum, veterem et quasi avitum gentibus morem, nova imperil 
cupiditate mutavit. Hie primus intulit bella finitimis, et rudes adhuc ad 
resistendum populos terminos usque Libyze perdomuit” (lib. i., cap. i.) 

It is impossible therefore that the theory of the author of ‘* Nimrod 
and his Dynasty” can be well founded: Nimrod, the first of conquerors, 
could not have flourished so late as the middle of the sixteenth century 
before Christ, because then he would no longer have sustained the 
character given of him by Moses and preserved by Oriental tradition. 
Several of the Egyptian kings would have preceded him in the race of 
conquest, and (according to the theory of W. 'T.) Nimrod himself would 
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merely have followed the previous track of Chaldean conquest north- 
ward. 

The difficulties which alarm this writer in the earlier era are merely 
imaginary: all the objections which he points out admit of a facile and 
sufficient explanation. Many of his minor opinions appear exceedingly 
disputable—some of them are evidently erroneous: 1. A flat nose and 
negro features were certainly not the characteristics of the Cushite 
race: 2. There is no reason whatever to suspect that the Amalekites 
were Cushites ; common sense and their propinquity to Edom, support 
the opinion of Josephus (ii. 1, 1); and 3, the ridiculous story of their 
invasion of Egypt is the wild romance of an Arabian author of too late 
a date to be any authority on this point:* 4. The statement that Cush 
and Mitzrayim were brothers, whose settlements were contiguous, is 
open to much objection. Bochart (Phaleg, 29%) contended, with great 
force of reasoning, that Mitzrayim was a mere local name, signifying 
the two fortresses; and notwithstanding the learned argument of 
Reland (Pal. 62, 63, Utrecht Ed.) to the contrary, the opinion of the 
former seems now generally adopted, and agrees best with the Penta- 
teuchal history. It may be worth consideration whether the Egyptians 
were not a mixed race composed of Cushites, and of that Berber nation 
which can be traced along the whole of Africa to the north of Soudan, 
from the banks of the Nile to the shores of the Atlantic: 5. As to 
Nimrod himself (instead of supposing him to have been in any way 
connected with Egypt), it seems more reasonable to infer, that he was 





« The authority for this most improbable story is the Mirat Caindt (see Sale’s 
Prelim. Disc. to his translation of the Koran, 21). Ihave not seen this work, 
and I am confident that the author of ‘‘ Nimrod and his Dynasty” is in the same 
predicament; but knowing as we do the very modern date of the earliest Arabic 
histories, we can have no doubt as to the unauthentic character of this 
legend. In 1824, Major Price, whose knowledge of Arabian and Persian his- 
tory (from native sources) will scarcely be disputed, published An Essay towards 
the History of Arabia, antecedent to the birth of Mohammed. It was important 
to the value of his work that he should set forth his authorities in the fairest 
light, but the Major (too candid to exaggerate) fairly avowed their insufficiency 
in his preface. ‘ The opinion which the author had early formed, that anterior 
to the age of Mohammed the Arabs possessed in fact no authentic records of 
their history, remains unaltered.” Whoever will take the trouble to refer to 
D‘Herbelot’s Bib. Orient., under the title “‘ Amlak,” will see what Arabian tra- 
dition respecting the Amalekites really is. They confound this people with the 
Philistines, and evidently borrowed their ideas on this as on all other Biblical 
subjects from the Jewish traditionists. Every one knows what high reputation 
Maimonides enjoyed in Egypt in the life of Saladin. See on this point the life 
of Abdallatif. The Arabs were often content to become the pupils of the Jewish 
doctors, and Makrizi borrowed much of his information from that source. 

The gross improbability of the story respecting Amalek in the Mirat Cainat 
consists in this, that it is evidently founded, as Sale suggests, on a vague im- 
pression received at second-hand respecting the Hyksos of Manetho. If the 
shepherd invaders of Egypt had been Amalekites, can we conceive that while 
so powerful and conquering a dynasty as the eighteenth existed in Egypt, this 
— would have been permitted to remain unexterminated on the immediate 

rders of Egypt in order that they might recruit their strength for a second 
invasion of that country? Yet near the borders of Egypt they were found by 
the Israelites, and there they must have been when the armies of Mitzrayim 
swept over Asia. 
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one of those Cushite chieftains whose original homes were near the 
Persian Gulf. Starting from this position, Babylonia would naturally 
be the first of his conquests, and from thence he would pass northward 
to Assyria. There can be no doubt whatever that Nineveh was founded 
by Nin, Nin-rédeh, or Nimrod; since it derives its name from that 
conqueror, and therefore (this admitted) the discussion as to the nomi- 
native case of xy’ (he went out), Gen. x. 11, is set at rest. The identi- 
fication of Nin (or Ninus) and Nimrod, which I trust I have established, 
removes for the first time all doubt on this point. 

With respect to the arguments from the cuneiform and Egyptian 
inscriptions (besides their very general and inconclusive tendency), every 
one must have observed that the great difference of opinion which exists 
even among the original investigators of these subjects, the men who 
understand from long study the characters and the languages, must throw 
a great doubt for a considerable time on any arguments to be deduced 
from their translations, except such as are of a very general nature. 
The materials are not yet complete; a satisfactory court of critical 
appeal is not yet established. If then the reports of the actual 
labourers in this great field of inquiry are, as yet, received with a con- 
siderable degree of suspicion, however confident we may feel of their 
talents and industry, a suspicion arising, not from their default, but 
from the nature of the subject, it is evident how little weight we can 
attach to arguments deduced (as appears to be the case in the 
present instance) at second-hand from the labours of the original 
Inquirers. 

As to the astonishing work De Agriculturd Nabatheorum, composed 
by the erudite Qat 4mi (a native Babylonian, supposed to have been a 
contemporary with Nimrod ! ! !) and translated into Arabic about the 
ninth century of the Christian era, would it not have been desirable to 
shew something like proof that a treatise, apparently so suspicious, is 
something more than a modern forgery? This we might have expected 
from W. T. himself, instead of being referred to Chwolson, whose work 
every one may not have at hand to refer to. There is a strong sus- 
picion attaching to Nabathean MSS.—for Uranius, the favourite author 
of the Simonides of our day, was principally celebrated for his great 
but unfortunately lost work on the Nabathean Arabs. I mean, of 
course, no imputation whatever upon Professor Chwolson. But it is 
certain that a great age of forgery is dawning; and we may soon expect 
to be overwhelmed with impostures of every kind, even down to modern 
antique bricks and cylinders replete with the rarest and most interest- 
ing inscriptions in the choicest cuneiform. 

At no period has a strict critical inquiry into the sources of history 
been more needed than at the present, for there is no sort of historical 
fragment, however contemptible for its intrinsic weight, which has not 
been brought forward of late years to support some favourite opinion; 
and the gravity with which this rubbish is cited, is often in exact pro- 
portion to its incalculable worthlessness. The work most required to 
combat the rash constructiveness of the age in the matter of theories, 
appears to be a book which should teach the world how to esti- 
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mate upon the most unerring principles the true value of historical 
evidence. 
April 2nd, 1860. Henry Crossiey. 





GALATIANS III. 20. 


‘O d€ peaitys, évos ob ativ* 6 dé Oeds, eds éotsv, in connexion with the 
whole passage, iii. 15—29. 


Dear Sir,—If you can find room in your next number for the follow- 
ing remarks on one of the most difficult and controverted passages of 
Holy Writ, I shall feel obliged by your inserting them. 

Of no passage of Scripture, I believe, has a greater number of in- 
terpretations been offered than of Gal. iii. 20 (250 according to Winer, 
according to Professor Jowett 430). Judging from the diversity of the 
explanations given by the more recent commentators, none seems as 
yet to have been proposed, which commands anything like common 
assent. There is therefore room for a new attempt to solve the diffi- 
culties, however hopeless it may appear after so many failures. The 
following, if not more satisfactory, may perhaps be of use, by turning 
the current of investigation into another channel from that in which it 
has run generally of late. It will besides help to narrow the field of 
inquiry amidst such a multiplicity of interpretations, if I shall be suc- 
cessful in shewing that one of the assumptions involved in all the more 
recent explanations is untenable. 

This assumption is that 6 seocrys is generic, that is, means “a 
mediator” generically, not ‘‘ the mediator” in the special case of the 
law. This interpretation, which, according to Dean Alford, “is pretty 
clear on all hands,” appears te me to be entirely destructive of the 
apostle’s argument. The position with which St. Paul starts is that 
God had made a covenant with Abraham in which “ail nations”? of 
the earth were interested (ver. 8), so that “on the Gentiles might come 
the blessing of Abraham through Jesus Christ” (ver. 14); that ‘‘ the 
covenant that was confirmed before of God in respect to Christ, eis 
Xpiorcv, the law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot 
disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect” (ver. 17). 
The law consequently was a mere interpolated dispensation appointed 
for a temporary purpose, and which must disappear as soon as the 
time of the fulfilment of God’s promise arrived. The implied answer 
of the Jew to this objection evidently was, that the law was the fulfil- 
ment of this “promise” (a) and “covenant” (4), and therefore was 
of permanent obligation. To each of these pleas the apostle replies : 

To the first (a), ver. 18, that law and promise are directly opposed. 
Law requires obedience as a condition for the enjoyment of the inherit- 
ance; the promise is gratuitous and unfettered by conditions. ‘‘ For 
if the inheritance be by the law, it is no more of promise; but God 
gave it to Abraham by promise.” 
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As to the second (4), St. Paul states the plea of the Jew, and con- 
cedes it in part. True, the law has some of the characteristics which 
might seem to point it out as the fulfilment of ‘‘the covenant” with 
Abraham. It is a “covenant,” as is evident from its having a “ me- 
diator,” and was “ordained with great solemnity by God Himself 
through angels in the hand of a mediator” (ver. 19). ‘O 8€ peacrys 
évos ovx éattv is St. Paul’s reply to this plea. If this reply, as is as- 
sumed, depends on the “generic idea of a mediator” (Ellicott), that 
is, on some quality common to the idea of every mediator, the Gospel 
is equally excluded with the law from being the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise, since it equally is a éa0y«y, and is ordained év xeipi peotzov. It 
would seem, on the contrary, that the reply must refer to something 
peculiar to the Mosaic covenant, and in which it differs from the Chris- 
tian, and that o jeocrys must refer to ‘‘the mediator” in this special 
case, Moses, and évds ov éotw to something wanting on his part, which 
precluded the covenant mediated by him from being the fulfilment of 
the original covenant made with Abraham. 

If this conclusion be correct, all interpretations are set aside which 
assume with modern commentators that o pea/rys means ‘a mediator” 
or every mediator; and the translation must be, ‘‘But the mediator,’— 
that is, in the case of the covenant of Moses just mentioned—-évos ov« 
€oTlV. 

The attempted replies to this seemingly fatal objection only tend to 
shew more clearly how untenable the prevalent interpretation is. Dean 
Alford seeks thus to evade its force. ‘‘ Notice by the way, that the 
—_— that the Gospel, too, is év xepi weotzov, does not apply here: 
or 

‘(a) There is no question here of the Gospel, but only of the pro- 
mises, as direct from God.” 

Gospel and promises are here one.—The whole question is, whether 
the law or the Gospel is the fulfilment of these promises; and if the 
objection is valid against the law, simply on the ground of its having a 
mediator, the same objection holds good against the Gospel, so that the 
promises still wait their fulfilment. 

The Dean’s second reply to the objection is, 

**(B) the peatrns of the Gospel is altogether different, and his work 
different ; he has absolutely reconciled the parties at variance, and 
MADE THEM ONE in himself.” 

If so, he is a peotrys; “the parties” were “at variance,” and 
Christ has come in between them as a mediator, and “has reconciled” 
them. This reply is in direct contradiction to the first, and to the as- 
sumption with which the Dean starts, that 6 peocrys is here *‘ generic,” 
and denotes ‘‘a mediator,” or every mediator.* ‘ 

Professor Jowett sees the full force of the objection, but of course 
feels it no concern of his to vindicate the consistency of the apostle, 


” 





« The error here consists in confounding the state of one appointed a me- 
diator before his work of reconciliation is begun, with his state after it has been 
successfully completed, when it might be said that his office as mediator is at an 
end. 
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nor is in the least shaken in his opinion by the consideration that 
St. Paul by this interpretation is made to speak “ in direct opposition to 
the ordinary language of later theology, and even of some passages in 
the New Testament itself. It sounds (he adds), like a paradox to 
modern ears, to place the superiority of the Gospel over the law in the 
fact that the law had a mediator, and the Gospel had not. Yet such is 
the apostle’s reasoning.” 

Dean Alford has laid down a few “canons of interpretation of the 
verse”? by which all proposed explanations must be tested. To these 
we might perhaps add two further requisites, which seem all but indis- 
pensable to be fulfilled by any satisfactory interpretation of this pas- 
sage; the presence at least of which would form a strong presumption 
in favour of, and the absence a strong presumption against any solution 
proposed. 

1. The first regards the proposition, 6 &€ Oeds ef: éotwv, which is so 
analogous to the expression in the kindred Epistle to the Romans in 
chap. iii. 30, évedrep efs 6 Ocds, where the same subject is treated as in 
this passage of the Galatians, viz., the relation of the Gentiles to the 
Gospel dispensation, that we can scarcely acquiesce in any explanation 
as correct, which does not make the association of the ideas the same 
in Galatians as in Romans, viz., since there ‘‘is one God (of Jew and 
Gentile) which shall justify the circumcision by faith, and uncircum- 
cision through faith.” 

2. In a writer so logical and consistent in all his arguments as St. 
Paul (which we venture to affirm notwithstanding Mr. Jowett’s asser- 
tion, that “it is characteristic of St. Paul, even when he is making 
towards a point, to insert clauses which are beside his point”), we are 
entitled to expect that the intermediate statements between the propo- 
sition which he lays down to be proved and the conclusion shall be per- 
tinent and ¢o the point, and more especially when we observe that they 
touch upon the very point on which the argument hinges. 

There is a striking peculiarity in this whole passage, Gal. iii. 15— 
29, which seems to bind all its parts together in the closest connexion, 
but which does not appear to have attracted the attention which it de- 
serves. ‘‘OQnx”’ seems to be the key-word of the whole argument. It 
meets us at the commencement, at the middle, and at the end. 

I. “One” is the “seed,” to whom the promise of the inheritance 
was made (ver. 16). 

II. The mediator must be ‘‘a mediator of onE;” and the “ God” 
from whom it proceeds ‘is ONE” (ver. 20). 

III. Now “ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (ver. 28), ‘‘and if ye 
be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s (onx) seed, and heirs according to 
the promise”’ (ver. 29). 

The argument of the apostle I conceive to be this. The proposition 
to be proved is, “that the blessing of Abraham comes upon the Gen- 
tiles through Christ Jesus” (ver. 14). How is this demonstrated ? 

I. The words of the promise are, “In thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” Here it is evident that the seed is “ OnE,” 
including all nations of the earth, and therefore the — seed of 
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Abraham. The promises of justification (ver. 11), and of removal of the 
curse (ver. 13), do not refer both to the natural and also to the spiritual 
seed of Abraham. This would make two seeds ; but the Scripture says 
distinctly, ‘‘ not to seeds, as of many, but as of one;”’ and as in this 
ONE seed are included “all nations,” the natural seed of Abraham (the 
Jews), as such, are excluded, and we are shut up to the meaning of the 
spiritual seed, of one seed, including all in one (Jews and Gentiles), 
to whom belong the blessings promised, ‘‘ justification of life’’ (ver. 11), 
and the covenanted ‘‘ inheritance” (ver. 18). But this finds its fulfil- 
ment only in “Christ.” He, therefore, is primarily the “seed” (ver. 
16, ‘‘thy seed, which is Christ’’); yet not exclusively, but also all that 
are in him, as is evident from the conclusion finally drawn by the 
apostle, ‘‘ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus; and if ye be Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise”’ (ver. 29). 
But 

II. The Jew was inclined to argue, Why may not the law, which 
was given by God himself with great solemnity, and was ordained by 
angels as a covenant in the hand of a mediator, be the fulfilment of 
the covenant made with Abraham ? 

Here, indeed, St. Paul allows, we have a covenant, and a mediator, 
whose office it is to reconcile parties at variance, and to make them at 
one. But in order to fulfil all the terms of the covenant and promise 
made to Abraham, he must combine all into one seed, including “all 
nations,” Jews and Gentiles, and make them all ONE; ONE with God, 
ONE with each other. But in the case of Moses, ‘‘ the mediator is not 
a mediator of one,” making all onz, and combining all in onz seed, 
Jews and Gentiles. He was but the mediator of the Jews, as contra- 
distinguished from the Gentiles. Yet ‘‘God,” the Lord that made the 
promise, ‘is OnE” (ver. 20); “one God (of Jew and Gentile), which 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through 
faith * (Rom. iii. 30). But 

III. * Ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (ver. 28). He is the true 
mediator, ‘our peace who hath made both one” (Eph. ii. 14); “and 
reconciled both unto God in one body by the cross” (Eph. ii. 16); 
‘having made in himself of twain ONE new man, so making peace” 
(Eph. ii. 15), thereby fulfilling his own prayer for his disciples, ‘that 
they all may be ong, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us; I in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in onE” (John xvii. 21—23). 

A few additional remarks may not be inappropriate in order to elu- 
cidate a difficulty connected with this passage, which has created much 
discussion. _ 

Great exception has been taken to the legitimacy of St. Paul’s rea- 
soning, founded on the unity of the seed, ‘He saith, not to seeds as 
of many, but as of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ” (ver. 16). 
Here the argument, it is objected, is founded on the word “ seed ” being 
singular and not plural, and therefore indicating an individual, viz., 
‘‘Christ;”” whereas it is notorious that the word in the Hebrew (27) is 
always used collectively, and that the plural never occurs except once, 
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and “ in the sense of “fruits or produce of the field” (1 Sam. 
viii. 15). 

The assertion, however, is not quite correct, that vy is invariably 
used in the collective sense. It may be used exactly as our word ‘“‘seed”’ 
in English, of one individual of the offspring, as well as of all, as in 
Gen. iv. 25, of Seth, and in xxi. 13, of Ishmael. This renders its em- 
ployment most apposite in those prophecies where in the fullest and 
highest sense Christ is the seed specially intended, yet not to the ex- 
clusion of the other seed connected with him, as in the first Messianic 
promise, Gen. iii. 15, where it is said of the “seed” of the woman, 
“it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel”? (compare the 
twofold fulfilment, Heb. ii. 14, and Rom. xvi. 20); and in the great 
promise made through Nathan to David, 2 Sam. vii. 12—14, ‘* And 
when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will 
set up thy seed after thee which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and 
I will establish his kingdom. He shall build an house for my name, 
and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever. I will be his 
father, and he shall be my son,” etc. (compare the twofold fulfilment, 
1 Kings viii. 19; 1 Chron. xxii. 10; and Luke i. 32, 33; Heb. i. 5; 
Zech. vi. 13; Matt. xvi. 18, etc.). 

The use of the word “seed” by St. Paul in this passage of the 
Epistle to the Galatians is exactly analogous. It is used of Christ as 
the seed, in whom specially the promises find their fulfilment, as appears 
from ver. 16, ‘“‘and to thy seed, which is Christ,” and from ver. 17, 
“the covenant that was confirmed before of God with respect to Christ, 
but not to the exclusion of the spiritual seed included in him,” as appears 
from the conclusion, ver. 28, 29, “ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And 
if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed.’ Nay, as is evident 
from this forming the conclusion of the argument, the collective sense 
is the one principally intended. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
St. Paul’s argument, founded on the unity of the seed, necessarily im- 
plies that he refers to an individual. A collective noun may have a 
plural wherever the subject demands it; thus Abraham had more than 
one people naturally descended from him, the Ishmaelites as well as 
the Jews. These formed two peoples, or seeds, each of whom regarded 
him as their father. Again, regarding Abraham as a typical as well as 
natural father, he has two seeds, a natural and a spiritual ; and there is 
surely no impropriety in speaking of these as two seeds. 

This is the very case before us. St. Paul’s argument is: the pro- 
mise to Abraham, ‘In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,” must refer to ONE homogeneous seed of Abraham, not to two 
of different kinds; either to the natural or to the spiritual, but not to 
both. It cannot relate to the natural (the Jews in this instance), since 
“all the nations of the earth” are included in it. It must, therefore, 
relate to the spiritual alone. It is the “blessing ” so long ago promised 
to ‘all the families of the earth;” the removal of “the curse”’ that 
rested on all the race (ver. 10), and reconciliation again with God; the 
blessing of justification (ver. 11), and ‘the promise of the Spirit 
through faith” (ver. 14). ‘The inheritance” intended by St. Paul 
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(ver. 18 and 29), “To thee and to thy seed will I give this land,” is 
not the typical inheritance of the land of Canaan, promised to the 
natural Israel, but the greater inheritance typified by it, promised to 
Abraham and his spiritual seed, that ‘‘he should be the heir of the 
world ’’ (Rom. iv. 13; compare ver. 16—18), and that ‘the righteous 
shall inherit the land and dwell therein for ever” (Psalm xxxvii. 29), 
when the time comes, “that the kingdom, and the dominion of the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most High” (Dan. vii. 27). 

But all these promises find their fulfilment only in Christ. He is 
“the seed” in whom ‘‘all the nations of the earth shall be blessed ;” 
unto whom God the Father hath said, ‘Ask of me and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession ” (Psalm ii. 8). 

Allusion seems to be made by St. Paul to both promises, “To thee 
and to thy seed,” etc., and “In thee and in thy seed,” etc., but perhaps 
more particularly to the latter. He had already explained the first part 
of it, ‘‘ In thee shall all nations be blessed” (ver. 8), to mean, Jn thee, 
as their spiritual father, in whom all believers are contained, and with 
whom they must be one in faith, shall all be blessed. ‘‘So then they 
which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham” (ver. 9). A like 
union with, and inclusion in Christ, would seem to be taught as implied 
in the second part of the covenant made with Abraham, “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’’ The seed must be one 
with, and find their unity in onx second head of humanity, in whom, 
and in his blessing, all the race can be included, as all were included in 
the first Adam, and in his curse. 

Now Moses, the mediator of the Jewish covenant, is not such “a 
mediator of onE”’ (ver. 20), uniting all into onz, making all onz seed, 
ONE body, onE with God, one with each other. 

But Christ is exactly such a mediator, he is the onr seed in whom 
all find their unity. In him God and man are made ong, for he is 
both in one person. In him all men and nations, the most diverse, 
have become ong, being all “by one spirit baptized into onr body” 
(1 Cor. xii. 13), according to the good pleasure of Him who purposed 
*“‘that in the dispensation of the fulness of time he would gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ” (Eph. i. 10). 

Christ, as mediator, is ‘‘a mediator of ong,” as making all one. 
“God,” the author of the promise, ‘is one” God of all, Jews and 
Gentiles (ver. 20). 

“Ye are all one [man, eis] in Christ Jesus” (ver. 28), being all 
“baptized into Christ,” having “put on Christ” (ver. 27). “And if 
ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise” (ver. 29). 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


Joun Fores. 
Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, 


May 30th, 1860. 
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THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 


To the Editor of “The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


$in,—The interesting article on ‘‘ The Sisters of Galilee and Bethany,” 
in your April number, appears to me open to objections of far more 
importance than the writer appears to contemplate. 

The facts which he assumes as the basis of his argument would, if 
they were correct, produce such an irreconcilable difference between 
the Gospels of St. Luke and St. Matthew as would render any harmony 
of the two impossible. 

Misconstruing, as it appears to me, the text, Luke ix. 51, the 
writer takes for granted that nearly ten chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
from ix. 51 to xix. 45, are appropriated to “ detailing in a circum- 
stantial and orderly manner our Saviour’s last journey: through Galilee 
and Samaria, to Jerusalem.” St. Matthew, on the contrary, informs 
us that the last journey of Christ to Jerusalem was made from 
Capernaum in Galilee, through the Persea, and from thence by Jericho 
to Jerusulem. With this the Gospel of St. Mark coincides exactly. 
I need not remind your readers that, as the Jews of Galilee were often 
molested and ill-treated by the Samaritans on their journeys to attend 
the great festivals at Jerusalem, it was customary for such of them as 
could conveniently take the more circuitous route, to cross the Jordan, 
at the ford to the north of the Samaritis, and after journeying south- 
ward through the Persea, to recross the river at the southern ford near 
Jericho, and passing through that city, to approach Jerusalem by 
Bethany and the Mount of Olives. 

This is the course which St. Matthew assures us our Saviour adopted 
in his last journey to attend the passover. Now on that point this 
Evangelist could not be mistaken; he himself attended Jesus, as one 
of the twelve, and for this we have the authority of St. Luke himself, 
xviii. 31. 

On the exact minutize of time and place, the authority of St. Matthew 
is always admitted to be superior to that of St. Luke. The former is 
an autoptic witness of most of the events which he records; the latter 
received his information from others, and though unquestionably 
writing under such inspiration as preserved him from errors in doctrine, 
yet we cannot doubt that in composing his Gospel, he was guided by 
his recollections of what he had heard from others, ‘‘ who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses,” since he himself in the introduction to 
his narrative, declares this to have been the basis of his writings. 

From this it resulted, that while St. Matthew follows generally a 
strict chronological order, St. Luke, whose knowledge was rather of 
facts than of dates, inserts incident after incident, parable after parable, 
not in the order in which they occurred or were spoken, but exactly as 
they presented themselves to his recollection. This has been observed 
by all the best Biblical critics; and for this reason, whoever bases any 
theory upon the supposition that the events related by St. Luke present 
even a distant approach to chronological succession, erects his theory 
upon a basis of sand. 
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There can be no stronger example of this than the inconsistencies 
which would occur, if we supposed, with the writer of the Sisters of 
Galilee and Bethany, that the ten chapters between Luke ix. 51 and 
xix. 45, were all devoted to the journey of our Saviour to attend his 
last passover. Never would so singular a journey have been recorded 
in history. The entire journey even to pedestrian travellers proceeding 
leisurely, and without any forced marches, could scarcely have occupied 
a week; but there are incidents in these chapters of St. Luke sufficient 
to have consumed more months than the journey would have required 
days. We should find Christ and his disciples first in Samaria, then in 
Galilee again, then (a singular dotepov zpotepov) travelling through 
Samaria and Galilee to Jerusalem ; and finally, after all these unac- 
countable diversities of route, taking Jericho in their way to the Holy 
City, a route which we may suppose no one would have pursued who 
had travelled from Galilee through Samaria. 

In Luke xviii. 31, we read, “Then he took unto him the twelve, 
and said unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the Prophets’ concerning the Son of man shall be 
accomplished.” ‘And Jesus passed through Jericho,” xix. 1, ‘‘ and 
went ascending up to Jeruselem,” ver. 28, ‘‘and came nigh to Bethphage 
and Bethany on the Mount of Olives,” ver. 29. Who does not see that 
this part of St. Luke’s narrative, and this only, really relates to the 
last journey to Jerusalem? and that all the occurrences between 
Luke ix. 51 and xviii. 31, relate not to one, but to several previous 
journeys, including a variety of matters which occurred on none of 
these journeys, but in the neighbourhood of Capernaum and the Lake 
of Gennesareth. In chap. xi. 1—4, we find Jesus teaching his 
disciples, at their request, the Lord’s Prayer. We know from 
St. Matthew vi. 19, that they were taught this prayer on a mountain 
near the Lake of Gennesareth. According to the common chronology, 
this took place a.p. 31; while, according to the same chronology, the 
last passover occurred a.p. 33. We are sure that when the disciples 
were once taught this prayer, they would have constantly used it, and 
that there would have been no necessity for repeating it to them. They 
would not only have made it their invariable form of petition, but 
would have taught it to such other disciples as afterwards joined them. 

How happens it then that the details of the last journey have been 
supposed to commence in St. Luke, at chap. ix. 51? Simply from 
understanding too literally the Hebraisms of the Hellenic Greek of this 
Evangelist. The verse in the original text is as follows : "Eyévero é¢ év 
7) GUUTrANpOvGOaL TAs nme pas THs avahyWews avtod, Kal avt0s TO Tpoowroy 
avtod éornpite tod ropeveaOa: eis ‘lepoveadynun. Now it is clear that in 
this verse, though the language is a debased Greek, the idiom is 
thoroughly Hebrew. In Hebrew “ days’ is frequently used for 
“years,” ‘many days” even for “ centuries ;” and allowing to the 
Orientalisms of this passage merely their proper force, the words are 
far from indicating that immediate approach to the ascension which 
would be inferred from the terms of our English translation. That we 
should adopt the more enlarged interpretation is absolutely necessary, 
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as we should otherwise have to encounter a fatal discrepancy between 
the two evangelical relations, while in fact we may plainly perceive that 
the ¢rue narrative of the final journey by St. Luke commences about 
nine chapters later, xviii. 31. 

But even if the last journey had really commenced in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, at chap. ix. 51, and had been, as this writer seems to assume, 
an orderly journey, I do not see on what ground he could assume that 
the village mentioned, Luke x. 38, must have been in Galilee. It is 
true he lays down this position in the most peremptory manner. 
“There can be no question then but that Luke makes the sisters of 
whom he speaks to be residents of a village in Galilee. In an orderly 
narrative such as his professes to be (i. 3), we cannot suppose that he 
would introduce a narration of what took place in Bethany, in the 
midst of a journey through Galilee and Samaria.” 

Certain it is, that St. Luke professes to have written caQeffs, and 


that in the Peshito-Syriac version, this word is rendered oma. ; 


but, as we must not make the Evangelist to assume a characteristic 
which he evidently does not possess, we are bound to understand the 
word xaQefjs as having here merely the force of distinctly, and as 
having no reference to an exact chronological arrangement. The 
ordinary course of a journey through Samaria southwards, is perfectly 
well known. A person proceeding from Galilee to Jerusalem, through 
Samaria, would enter the latter province at the village which Josephus 
terms Genzea, and which he describes as lying éy ry meyadw wedi. 
By the “ great plain,” he here means Esdraelon ; Genzea was unquestion- 
ably on the same site as the modern Jenin. Having once passed this 
village, the Galileean who journeyed to attend the great festivals never 
again entered Galilee till his return from Jerusalem. His route would 
have been southwardly, taking Shechem (or Sychar, as the Jews 
derisively termed it) in his way (John iv. 5); and after traversing 
Samaria for about 30 miles in the whole, he would enter Judea. Ina 
direct and orderly journey, therefore, the village mentioned, Luke x. 38, 
must necessarily have been either in Samaria or Judea; it could not 
possibly have been in Galilee. 

But, interposes the author of the Sisters, though the narrative was 
doubtless orderly, the journey itself (it must be admitted) was somewhat 
disorderly. It was, in fact, conducted after so peculiar a fashion, that 
our Saviour after entering Samaria returned to Galilee, and sent from 
thence the seventy disciples to visit the cities of Galilee. Unfortunately 
for the theory, this circuit of the seventy can scarcely be supposed to 
have occupied them less than several months ; and as they are described 
as returning in chapter x. 17, we may conjecture, if the narrative were 
chronological, that not only would the passover have been celebrated in 
the intermediate time, but the Pentecost would also have been passed 
over, and they would arrive about in time for the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Under such circumstances, St. Luke would have been certainly not 
warranted in describing our Saviour as “ steadfastly setting his face to 
go to Jerusalem.” 
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Instead of all these inexplicable changes of route and purpose, 
which never really occurred, we know that the last journey was through 
the Persea, evidently for the express purpose of reaching Jerusalem 
without interruption. I submit, therefore, that there is not the shadow 
of an argument to induce us to place in Galilee the village mentioned in 
Luke x. 38 ; but that on the contrary, all the circumstances justify us 
in identifying this village with Bethany, and the Mary and Martha who 
resided there, with the sisters of Lazarus. The supposed incom- 
patibility of character and employment between the Martha of St. Luke 
and the Martha of St. John is merely imaginary; nay, the facts, when 
examined, lead to the contrary inference. The more active performance 
of the domestic duties by Martha is plainly shewn in both the Evan- 
gelists. The Martha of St. Luke was ‘ cumbered about much serving” 
(x. 40); and we find her active spirit engaged in the same duty in the 
narrative of St. John; for at the supper at Bethany (John xii. 2) 
‘* Martha served.” 

But (observes the writer of the Sisters) ‘‘ St. John tells us (xi. 2), 
that his Mary was the Mary of Bethany, not some other Mary. Now 
what other Mary could she be?” The words of St. John are, ‘‘ It was 
that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.” No doubt these 
words were used distinctively; but as to the other Mary, one would 
have thought the question somewhat unnecessary; since this writer 
himself assures us, that ‘there were at least five of this name,” who 
ministered to Christ. We may reasonably suppose that the Mary, 
from whom the sister of Lazarus was intended to be distinguished, was 
Mary Magdalene; since notwithstanding the care taken by St. John to 
distinguish the Mary of Bethany, the latter was, for nearly ten centuries, 
confounded with Mary Magdalene by the universal opinion of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The author of this strange confusion was 
St. Gregory the Great, who insisted that these two Maries, and the 
vv?) ATs Fv auaptwdos, mentioned Luke vii. 37, were all one and the 
same person. It was not without difficulty that Tillemont and others 
substituted a more rational view of the history of the Maries, for the 
wild confusion of Pope Gregory I. 

11th April, 1860. Henry Crosstey. 


P.S.—I have been asked if the article on the Sisters of Galilee and 
Bethany was written by the author of the paper on the Route of the 
Exodus in the same number. To this I have replied, that I felt war- 
ranted in saying that the latter writer had no claim to any part of the 
merit belonging to the ingenious paper on the Sisters, etc. 
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SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—A correspondent in a former number of this journal writes:¢— 
“As I have repeatedly asserted my conviction for many years past, 
that Cyrus or Khosru, the founder of the Persian empire, was distinct 
from Coresh or Cyrus, the grandson of Astyages, and that both Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon have confounded these two kings together, I 
cannot concur in the truth of the assertion, that Cyrus or Coresh died 
about B.c. 530; and that, therefore, we must reject a chronological 
system, according to which Cyrus was living and reigning in B.c. 511. 
Darius the Mede, in B.c. 493, took possession of the realm of the 
Chaldeans, being about sixty-two years of age, and Nebopolasser 
ceased to reign, and his son Nebuchadnezzar began to reign alone in 
B.c. 579—8.” 

The majority of the students of ancient history and chronolog 
accept as certain, that in B.c. 511 Darius Hystaspes had been king of 
Persia and Babylon at least nine or ten years, and that Babylon having 
revolted, was invested by Darius not later than cir. B.c. 515—14, and 
taken after a long siege, when its walls were lowered and dismantled, 
so as to render it unable again to sustain a protracted siege. Some 
thousands of its inhabitants perished, either during the siege, or 
by impalement after its capture. Now the Jews had certainly been 
restored to their own land several years before this event; and they 
had, according to the unmistakeable testimony of Holy Writ, been 
thus restored by Coresh or Cyrus, king of Persia and Babylon. 
Unless we can believe that this Cyrus abdicated or was deposed, 
we must conclude that the royal Persian restorer of the Jews died 
before Darius Hydaspes became king of Persia and Babylon. Ac- 
cordingly, it is enough to say, that if any royal Cyrus was living and 
reigning in the regions of the Euphrates or Tigris in 511 B.c., this 
Cyrus was neither king of Babylon and Persia, nor restorer of the 
Jews from their Chaldeean captivity. 

As to the notion of Darius the Mede having taken the realm of 
the Chaldeeans in 493 s.c., we may place the improbability of the sup- 
position in a somewhat more correct light than was done in the last 
number of this Journal, where Daniel is spoken of as having been 
about’ sixteen or seventeen years of age, when he was removed to 
Babylon. Daniel and his three friends came to Babylon about the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign. Shortly after their arrival 
they entered upon a course of study in the Chaldzean knowledge and 
science. At the end of three years they were brought before Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and gave such satisfaction when examined, that “ they 
stood before the king.” Afterwards, whenever they were consulted, 
they were found ‘ten times better than all the wise men that were in 
the king’s realm.” We can, therefore, scarcely suppose that when 
they were appointed to stand before the king, they were only youths of 
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nineteen years of age, which they must have been, had they been only 
sixteen when removed to Babylon. We may, therefore, reasonably 
presume these four Jews to have been not less than nineteen or twenty 
years of age, when their captivity commenced, cir. 607—6 B.c, 
Following the common view of sacred chronology and history, this 
would make Daniel to have been born cir, 626 B.c., and to have been 
almost ninety years of age when Darius, the Mede, thought to make 
him ruler over the whole kingdom, cir. 538—7. But if we are to 
identify Darius the Mede with Darius Hydaspes, and suppose that he 
took the realm of the Chaldeeans, and made Daniel one of the three 
presidents in 493 B.c., then would Daniel have reached the age of one 
hundred and thirty-three years, an idea too absurd to be admitted. 

Again, if we are to follow the Jewish writer Demetrius, and assign 
the date of 579 B.c. to the first year of Nebuchadnezzar’s sole reign, 
we must date the birth of Daniel cir. 599 B.c., and he would, 
therefore, be one hundred and six years of age when (according to the 
objectionable theory under discussion) Darius the Mede in 493 took 
the realm of the Chaldeans, and appointed Daniel to be one of the 
presidents. That Darius the Mede should have thought of setting 
the Hebrew prophet over the whole kingdom, when the latter was on 
the verge of ninety, was an extraordinary instance of green old age, 
yet the fact is by no means incredible. But we cannot concede either 
probability or credibility to the strange notion that Darius Hydaspes 
took the realm of the Chaldeans in 493 B.c., and thought to set 
Daniel, at the age of one hundred and six, over the realm, especially 
when we bear in mind that we have no reason whatever for believin 
that Darius Hystaspes had any personal knowledge of Daniel until that 
year, when nearly forty-five years had elapsed after the Hebrew pro- 
phet had been made the third ruler in Babylon by Belshazzar. 

We may just add that the manner/ in which pre-eminence is given 
to Persia over Media four times in the first chapter of Esther, best 
agrees with the supposition that in the third of Ahasuerus the supe- 
riority of the Persians over the Medes had for many years been 
thoroughly established. 

A Constant Reaper. 





THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 


Sir,—Among the many and various attempts to explain the meaning 
and give an-interpretation of the figures and symbols of the Apocalypse, 
there have been scarcely any to give a rationale of the book itself; 
every one has been so anxious to make the book speak his own opinions, 
or those of his school, that he has neglected the foundation of all 
interpretation, an understanding of the thing itself; my object is to 
attempt a rationale of the first part of this book. 

The book clearly divides itself into two portions, the first containing 
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the epistles, ch. ii—iv.; the second, the prophecy, iv. to end. The 
first, St. John saw on earth; the second, in heaven. This seems to 
shew, that the first part concerned things present; the second, things 
future; in the first, Christ appears to St. John in the dress of the 
high priest, standing, surrounded by seven golden lamps, having in his 
hand seven stars, which he explains to signify the seven bishops of the 
seven churches of proconsular Asia. 

The questions that arise are, I. What was the particular occasion 
that called forth these epistles? II. Why the epistles were limited to 
proconsular Asia? III. Why were they revealed to St. John? Of the 
first and third, I do not remember to have seen any attempt at expla- 
nation ; of the second, I have seen numberless reasons given why we 
should consider them as not addressed to particular churches. We are 
told by some that these churches represent under the number seven, 
which is a sacred number, the whole Catholic church, each intended to 
represent some phase in the history of the church, or certain successive 
periods, or, in fact, anything else that the fancy of the interpreter 
might suggest, without at all denying the possibility, nay, the proba- 
bility, of such secondary or mystical sense ; for to suppose that there is 
a mystical sense, as well as a literal, is in accordance with the general 
tone of Scripture; we ought first to ascertain the literal. 

I imagine, then, the circumstances to be these: St. John had taken 
his abode at Ephesus, where, as apostle, he exercised the office of 
archbishop, or metropolitan of Asia; the seven churches were suffragans 
under him. Having been taken to Rome he was, by order of Do- 
mitian, thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil, in mockery of his anointing 
of the Holy Ghost ; being miraculously delivered from death, he was 
sent to work in the mines at Patmos. During his detention there, 
serious difficulties were arising in his province, which the bishops and 
clergy found themselves unequal to meet; heresies were springing up; 
heretics and schismatics, taking advantage of the absence of the metro- 
politan, were propagating their heresies, and assuming power and 
authority to which they had no right. The churches felt the difficulty 
of their position; accustomed to the direction of an inspired apostle, 
they did not feel themselves competent to act on their own respon- 
sibility: they, therefore, sent a deputation to St. John to Patmos. 
After receiving the deputation St. John is favoured with a vision, and 
receives from Christ himself the answer he must give. He sees Christ 
as the great High Priest, standing in the midst of the lamps, 7.e., 
he is assured that He is still with the churches, that his presence is 
not withdrawn; he sees the seven stars in Christ’s right hand, assuring 
him that He still upheld and supported the bishops in their office; and, 
lastly, he receives from Christ himself the message he is to send to 
each. 

We must take the statements in the epistles literally, i. e., referring 
to the actual state of things in each church, to the giving directions 
respecting the questions put to St. John, and special warnings from 
Christ himself. Thus, at Smyrna, there was actually a synagogue of 
Jews who had adopted some heretical, probably gnostic opinions, and 
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who, were seducing the Christians. At Pergamos there were some 
probably apostate Christians, or those who had fallen away during 
persecution, who not only attended and partook of the heathen sacri- 
fices, but who also like Balaam induced others to do so. At Thyatira 
there was a false prophetess who acted like Jezebel, perhaps the wife 
of some Christian of high rank, who used her semi-christian position 
to mix up the worship of Aphrodite with that of Christ, and lead off the 
faithful, or perhaps dabbled in charms and magic. 

That much of what I have said is conjecture I freely admit, but 
that there is anything inconsistent with the known facts I deny. 

I am, sir, etc. 
Perth. Epwin L. BLENKINsSoppP. 





ACTS XXVI. 


Sir,—In his speech before Agrippa, St. Paul, referring to his persecu- 
tion of the Church says (ver. 10), “‘ Many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, having received authority from the chief priests, and when they 
were put to death, I gave my voice against them.” I have consulted 
several commentators, and find none have pointed out the important 
inferences which seem to be clearly deducible from this passage. Those 
who have noticed it, read it as if St. Paul, by saying ‘‘ They were put 
to death,” alluded to one martyrdom only, that of St. Stephen, which 
most agree in considering to have been a case of murder by a fanatical 
mob ; such indeed as might have befallen St. Paul himself, but for the 
interposition of Lysias. The common explanation of the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen has no doubt arisen from a wish to reconcile it with the 
declaration of the Jews to Pilate (St. John xvii. 31): “It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death.” That declaration, however, 
I would submit means, not that it was unlawful in consequence of their 
having been deprived of the power of inflicting capital punishment, 
but simply that it was unlawful at the sacred season of the passover, 
since it would render them polluted. For a similar reason they would 
not enter the judgment-hall (St. John xviii. 28). It was evidently on 
this account that, after they had condemned our Lord (St. Matt. xxvi. 66), 
being hindered by their own law from gratifying their eagerness for his 
instant death, they were under the necessity of accusing him before 
Pilate of treason against the Roman Government, which no few could 
have considered culpable ; and thus they unwittingly brought about the 
fulfilment of the prophecies respecting the offering of the true Paschal 
lamb, and the mode of his death. ' 
This view is confirmed by the commencement of Acts xii. Herod 
killed ‘‘ James, the brother of John ;” ‘and because he saw it pleased 
the Jews, he proceeded to take Peter also.” But he delayed his 
execution until ‘after the passover.”” Why? Herod being a professed 
Jew could not act as Pilate, although less scrupulous about putting an 
innocent person to death. He knew that it was unlawful for the Jews to 
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put any one to death at the passover, and as his object was to please 
them by killing Peter, his delay was a compliance with Jewish notions. 

From the passages I have quoted (see also Acts ix. 21, and perhaps 
Acts xxii. 4), I infer, first, that St. Paul, whilst he was a persecutor of 
the Church, was concerned in other martyrdoms beside that of 
St. Stephen, although this is the only one of which the details are 
recorded. 2dly., that these executions were preceded by some kind of 
judicial process. ‘‘I gave my voice (yjdov) against them;” and 
lastly, that the power of life and death had not been taken away by the 
Roman Government; the declaration of the Jews to Pilate merely 
shewing that their exercise of it at the passover would have been an 
unlawful act. 

It may be alleged that Festus’ invitation to St. Paul (Acts xxv. 9), 
“Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things 
before me?” is in favour of the common opinion. But the offer of 
Festus, ‘‘ willing to do the Jews a pleasure,” was evidently an attempt 
at acompromise. St. Paul, though he was a Jew, was also a Roman 
citizen, and consequently, being under the protection of the Roman law, 
could not, except by his own consent, be rendered amenable to any 
Jewish law. 

I add a brief query respecting ver. 32 of chapter xxvi. ‘‘ Agrippa 
said unto Festus, This man might have been set at liberty if he 
had not appealed unto Ceesar.” Agrippa seems here to imply that 
an appeal once made and probably reduced to writing, could not be 
cancelled or recalled. Does it appear from any work on Roman law 
that an appeal had this unalterable character ? 

H. P. 





THE PHARISEES WERE THE ORTHODOX PARTY AMONG 
THE JEWS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In common, I am sure, with all your readers, I was greatly in- 
terested in the able paper on ‘The Route of the Exodus,” in your 
number for April. It is a paper which will assuredly receive deep at- 
tention from the Biblical student. 

There is one point, however, in it which seems to me at variance 
with fact. It is the assertion that the Sadducees were the orthodox, 
and the Pharisees the heretical party among the Jews (p. 9). On what 
ground the writer can call the Sadducees the orthodox party I am wholly 
at a loss to know. It is true that they denied the anthority of tradi- 
tion, and so far they were right. But beyond this they had no claim 
to the title of orthodox. They are never mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment except in terms of condemnation; and, except in their acknow- 
ledgment of one God, they seem to have had no positive doctrine in 
common with our Lord and his disciples. They denied one false doc- 
trine, and almost all truth. This was not the orthodox Jewish party. 
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On the other hand the Pharisees seem far better entitled to this 
title. It is true they did practically make void God’s Law by their 
traditions, but they also maintained and taught a vast amount of doc- 
trine recognized by our Lord and his disciples as true. Our Saviour 
allowed them to be the legitimate successors of Moses in their teaching, 
when he said, ‘‘ The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; all there- 
fore whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do” (Matt. 
xxiii. 2). And St. Paul, long after his conversion, still called himself 
in his religious faith ‘a Pharisee.” He said, ‘‘ Men and brethren, J 
am a Pharisee’’ (Acts xxiii. 6). Surely the party which held the same 
Scriptures with Christians, and which also taught very many of the 
same great doctrines which were taught by Christians, had the best 
claim to the title of ‘‘ orthodox.”? The Christian Church held much in 
common with the Pharisees: except in the negation of an error, they 
seem to have held scarcely anything in common with the Sadducees. 

I remain, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Henry Constasie. 
26th April, 1860. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Estimate of the Antecedent Probability of the Christian Religion, and 
of its Main Doctrines. In Six Sermons, preached in the Chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin; being the Donellan Lectures for 1858. 
By James Wits, D.D., M.R.S.A., Author of “ Letters on the 
Philosophy of Unbelief.”” Dublin: Hodge and Co. 1860. 8vo, 
pp: viii, 220. 

Dr. Wits in introducing his subject complains of the wide-spread 
incredulity respecting things not seen, or not apprehended by the senses. 
Even those who professedly admit the arguments in proof of their 
existence and importance, have often no more faith in them than if 
they regarded them as false. This common tendency, whether found in 
the unearnest Christian or the confirmed sceptic, may be described, he 
considers, as an impression of antecedent improbability in all that can- 
not be reduced within the scope of habitual conception, or sensible phe- 
nomena. This evil is aggravated by the distrust of rational inquiry 
on the part of the mass of Christian believers. To many of them the 
logical proof of the principles on which they trust is unnecessary or 
inaccessible, and they feel a kind of prejudice against it, and this pre- 
judice becomes communicated to those who have not their advantages. 

“* The common cant has arisen that Christian belief is exclusively the result 
of what is called implicit faith. Against this idle prejudice it might be replied, 
that every Christian who has intelligence to think on the subject is aware that 
the proof, if wanted, exists in the most undoubted and authentic records, in the 
clearest testimonies and repositories of history, in the reasonings of the most 
learned scholars of eighteen centuries, and in the total failure of all adverse 
attempts. The same universal acceptance through all the Christian periods, 
—which is to the world the ground of all other persuasions — vouches for 
afaith which could never have stood against all sorts of trials which it has 
had to meet, one-hundredth part of the time, unless sustained by inexpugnable 
evidence and divine power.” 

Dr. Wills seeks to establish in these discourses the proposition that 
there is “ an antecedent probability of the highest order,” in favour 
of the facts and doctrines of Christianity, the force of which, he main- 
tains, can be evaded on the part of scepticism only by the abandon- 
ment of the first principles of reason; and in some statements 
preliminary to his discourses he seeks to expose the fallacies among 
which scepticism conceals its weakness. Dr. Wills traces a very formi- 
dable prevalence of sceptical rationalism to the time of Hume and 
Berkeley, and complains of the inaccessible depths of a profound and 
elaborate terminology which have baffled reason since their time. We 
are very far, of course, from admitting the ultimate conclusion of the 
devout Bishop of Cloyne, and still more so from tolerating the illogical 
influences which led David Hume to say “in his heart there is no 
God ;” but we would remind Dr. Wills, that if the prestige of great 
names has had undue influence, the prejudice against them has led to 
injustice and error in the opposite direction. To a certain extent the 
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reasoning of Berkeley was true, and has been admitted by all sound phi- 
losophers, that many of the phenomena referred commonly to the 
external world are phenomena of our own minds; his denial of the 
existence of the external material antecedents of these phenomena was 
undoubtedly irrational, the conviction of the existence of an external 
world being as impossible to escape as that of our own existence. And 
with regard to Hume, our strong aversion from his atheistical tenden- 
cies should not prevent our doing justice to what was good in his specu- 
lations ; his theory of causation, on the ground of which Dr. Wills 
attacks him, has been adopted, at least to a certain extent, by philoso- 
phers who were the reverse of sceptical, and believed by them to admit 
of valuable application. Mr. Hume’s definition of a cause was per- 
fectly distinct from his opinions as to the manner in which we ar- 
rive at our notions of it, and therefore from his sceptical conclusions 
respecting miracles, In stating that theory, however, Dr. Wills, we 
humbly think, shews that he has misconceived it, and that his own 
mind is not clear on the subject. He says, “ The elementary operation 
which connects cause and effect cannot be ascertained with scientific cer- 
tainty, and having affirmed this undeniable proposition, Mr. Hume 
assumed that no such relation had existence.” Now the definition of a 
cause to which Dr. Wills objects is, that it is an immediate and invariable 
antecedent to an event called an effect; and supposing that immediate 
antecedent to be ascertained, we can conceive of nothing else between 
it and the effect. The elementary operation which connects them 
would, if discovered, be an ascertained intervening cause, and to use 
these words except in such a sense, is to use them without conceivable 
meaning. We know, for example, that if a body in motion inpinges 
upon a body at rest, it communicates motion to the latter, so that the 
original amount of motion is shared between the two bodies. Now it 
is enough to say that the near approach of the moving body is the 
cause of the other’s motion; or if any elementary operation more imme- 
diately concerned in the process were discovered, what could it possibly 
be, according to any intelligible way of talking, but a more immediate 
cause? We may use the word repulsion, or imagine the presence of 
electrical agency, but if in speaking of either we were saying any- 
thing to the purpose, we should merely state the fact of antecedence. 
Surely they who say these things cannot be spoken of as saying that 
no relation exists between cause and effect: the immediate and inva- 
riable antecedence and sequence is a relation which is at least intelli- 
gible. It is very possible that human science has not arrived at the 
elementary cause of any of the effects we observe ; but if it had done 
so in any case, the attempt to discover some principle yet more 
elementary would, probably, still give rise to physical theories, or 
to unintelligible language on the subject. The argument for the ex- 
istence of the Deity derived from. his works, is by no means depen- 
dent on any theory of causation, and certainly not on an unintelli- 
gible use of the word adaptedness. This latter term is properly used 
to denote different classes of causes ; we may say a mechanical or 
chemical cause is adapted to produce corresponding effects ; but this 
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implies nothing more than the fact that they do so. In like manner 
when we observe proportion, order, subserviency to certain uses, 
and these to others in a regular series, we ascribe the whole to some 
order of intellect, because we know that in fact such phenomena are 
products of mind only. The amount and grandeur of such combi- 
nations in the system of things about us, would have naturally led 
men to infer a Supreme Being, if they had been true philosophers. 
Socrates says of himself, according to Plato, that when in his in- 
quiries into the history of nature, he heard from a work of Anax- 
agoras, “ the statement that a mind is that which orders and causes 
everything, he was delighted with the account, and it seemed to him 
exactly as it should be.’’ But this same Anaxagoras after all disap- 
pointed his pupil, by seeking for causes more adapted to the effects 
observed than the mind he spoke of; and thus, says Socrates, “ it 
appears to me that most philosophers go groping about by means of a 
false term, to which they give the name of cause.” This unintelli- 
gible term adaptation has in fact led many philosophers to continue 
groping among the elements of things till the grand Cause of all is 
imagined to have had “nothing to do.” 

It is most true that since the time of Berkeley and Hume investiga- 
tions on the subject of moral science had been rendered needlessly 
difficult by the followers of Kant. Many of these failed to understand 
their master, and succeeded only by the peculiar powers of the lan- 
guage in which they wrote in exhibiting the cloudiness of their own 
conceptions, while others were consistently and profoundly wrong. The 
introduction of this literature into our own country has been disastrous, 
not more in unsettling men’s minds on important subjects, than in the 
fashion it has occasioned of talking and writing vaguely in the state- 
ment of the most common truths. How many cases have we met with 
in which the obscurities of a very pretentious statement might all be 
distinctly traced to grammatical defects. How many in which, after 
having been put to considerable trouble in making out what the writer 
meant to say, we have seen that the amount and shade of real thought 
conveyed might be much more clearly and forcibly expressed by a 
few Saxon terms. Talk of societies! we want a society for restoring 
the English language. We would allow any reasonable limits for the 
style. Whether a man slid along like Addison or marched like John- 
son, we would not find fault with his gait so long as we could perceive 
progress and find whither he was going. Nor would we object to 
technicalities where a man had clearly defined his terms and kept to 
the right use of them. Notwithstanding that Berkeley and Hume 
engaged in speculations as profound as human thought admits of, they 
were both of them lucid as to their style compared with the fashion- 
able writers of our time; the style of Hume was never surpassed in 
simplicity and clearness. In fact, upon the unthinking of that day, 
the virtues of his style recommended the vice of his philosophy; while 
on the other hand, the earnest inquirers after truth were not hampered 
by any ambiguities in his style in tracing the source of his _ 
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We must do Dr. Wills the justice to say that he is in a consider- 
able degree free from the cloudiness of which we complain. He has, 
according to his promise in the preface, avoided “ a metaphysical style 
of language, now become prevalent among the antagonists of modern 
sceptical philosophy.” Yet we cannot say that he has succeeded in 
preserving “the most intelligible language in colloquial use.” This 
remark applies especially to the introduction, which is devoted to some 
consideration of a more abstract nature than the subject of his dis- 
courses, and which therefore might require philosophical language or 
some substitute for it; but in the sermons themselves, it often requires 
more consideration than the nature of the discussion required to obtain 
a clear perception of the author’s meaning. We are glad however to 
assure our readers, that there is nothing in the views or arguments of 
the Donellan lecturer which is not worthy of being exhibited in the 
clearest and most uncompromising diction. Sentiments are boldly 
uttered by Dr. Wills which some modern apologists are tempted to 
hide away by the opacity of their style, or to leave in suspensu by 
equivocal language. When reasons so good and so irrefragable are to 
be given for the faith that is held by the true catholic Christian, it 
may require some moral courage indeed in the present day to shew 
that one is not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; but it is the wisest 
course to exhibit them with all the confidence which an accomplished 
Christian scholar feels in them, and it is one for which an opponent 
will feel more respect than for a hesitating way of stating his excuses 
to the sceptic for entertaining them. We cannot better exhibit the 
nature and the course of Dr. Wills’s argument than in the summary he 
has given at the conclusion of his last lecture. He trusts that “an 
intelligent perusal of the foregoing discourses will help to satisfy the 
unbeliever, who fears to accept that which he assumes to be doubtful 
or antecedently improbable, that he is under a dangerous delusion— 
that, independently of its unanswered and unanswerable proofs (many 
and each sufficient in itself), Christianity is in itself the highest exist- 
ing probability, the only solution of the known sum of things.” The 
steps of the argument are stated as follows :— 


‘The world itself bears witness, through all its realms of existence, to its 
own origin from an all-comprehending mind; while all its arrangements, so far 
as the argument requires, indicate a purpose ; the numerous adaptations for life, 
indicate a more especial completion in the human race, which occupies the main 
place in the known creation ; and by a whole system of natural provisions holds 
dominion over all things. Human history bears witness to and asserts the 
position of man, while it equally shews his transitory, uncertain, and wholly 
abnormal condition, and indicates the want of every adaptation to any final 
completion worthy of the design and the arrangements in the past or present 
state of human life. 

“« With the same clear authority, all that is known of man, and the entire 
records of the progress of nations, manifest both the fact and the necessity of 
an original communication of some kind with his Creator; the absence of the 
essential instinct of life and self-preservation must, as I have shewn, prove the 
necessity of divine instruction—the very existence of heathen superstitions ger- 
minating from some primary source; the known progress of error; the un- 
broken transmission of one religious tradition, sufficient to account for all with- 
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out any discernible breach of continuity, and this one a main instrument of 
human progress in its highest advances; all seem to lead to the presumption 
that in this central and continuous element of civilization, the secret of man’s 
destiny should find its true solution. 

“To answer the conditions thus ascertained, a further and more particular 
inquiry into the nature and actual state of man is followed out, to find what 
antecedently should be the main conditions of the religion thus affirmed. From 
this it appears that the present state of man is a state of manifest disorder, 
irreconcilable with any idea of original design; and that, therefore, any true 
religion must distinctly recognize, account for, and offer a remedial scheme. 
For this, the atonement, spiritual aid, and the moral system of the Gospel are 
shewn to satisfy the essential conditions. 

‘With the higher expiatory provision for the redemption of man, some in- 
struction and discipline for the moral reformation of his affections perverted by 
the ‘god of this world’ was essentially to be looked for. Next then, we dis- 
cover a moral scheme agreeable to the nature, yet above the invention of man. 

“Tf the combination of realities from which these conclusions follow with 
all the certainty of reason, were to be by any happy chance offered for the first 
time to any philosophic inquirer ignorant (as commonly happens) of the Serip- 
ture and its doctrines and facts, he would be likely to present the world with 
the sublime discovery of some faint reflection of Christianity. Guesses of the 
kind have frequently been made on far less ground of reality. Plato saw the 
necessity and predicted the probability of some revelation.” 


The author here enumerates some of the hindrances to the recep- 
tion of divine truth ; the love of speculation, the thirst for discovery, 
the notion of some learned theologians that truth must be exhibited in 
a philosophical form; the ease with which a slight surmise adverse to 
religious truth is accepted by many; the feeling that the truthfulness 
of truth is impaired by age. A point of great importance to be made 
aware of is the insidious and specious manner in which error is intro- 
duced, the misstatement of arguments and the misrepresentation of 
Scripture itself. He goes on to say :— 


“ Every sophism which can have effective influence on none but the feeblest 
intellect terminates in some inference confounding divine with human nature— 
some wholly unwarranted idea of God. Now of God there is no existing source 
of knowledge but from nature and revelation. If we take the latter, we must 
take the whole record with all its disclosures—they offer various and opposite 
seeming attributes, all uniformly converging into one well-marked purpose, and 
to this all must be referred as the sole index of construction. God is the sove- 
reign of a revolted world; to condemn according to his justice, to recall and 
renew by counsel, command instruction and invitation, and to pardon by mercy, 
but mainly to restore the rebel race to his dominion. In this everything will be 
found plain. Nor are we in this contemplation to neglect the fact that there is 
an adversary—a great revolting spirit working with guilty man against the 
supreme order. . . . 

““When a wide system of facts can be ascertained to reach through the 
entire extent of human knowledge, the inevitable conclusion is that in its direct 
and plain construction, so far as this admits of no doubt, it must be received as 
true. Ifin the wide range thus to be contemplated, any part is dark or uncer- 
tainly recorded, it must in reason be assumed to be, in whatever way, conform- 
able with the whole. Now by far the larger portions of the Old Testament 
are historic records of the most authoritative character. Except the New Tes- 
tament, no records exist having the same certain evidence as to their origin or 
preservation. With this their statements rise consistently from the whole pre- 
vious condition of the human race; they bear nocharacter of fiction, of symbolic 
or mythical composition; they indicate a precise system of policy, reaching 
through many thousand years from Abraham to Christ.” 
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Whatever effect Dr. Wills’s discussion may have on the idle sceptie 
or the hypothesis-worshipping philosopher, his conclusions and much 
of his reasoning will commend themselves to all earnest inquirers after 
truth in proportion as they have marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested the Holy Scripture in which revelation is embodied. 


A Compendium of Biblical Criticism on the Canonical Books of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Freperick Sarcent. London: Long- 
mans. 1859. 8vo, pp. 432. 


Mr. Sarcent is not one of those who in criticising the text of Serip- 
ture have come to think lightly of the matter of the divine oracles ; 
nor of those whose view of the present state of the text renders them 
extravagant in their desire of alteration. He assumes that the Bible 
contains a revelation in the highest sense of that term, and in speaking 
of the nature of the inspiration by which the written Word was given, 
he expresses himself as follows :— 


“‘ A question has frequently been raised whether one part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is infallible, and other parts fallible; and whether their language (that of 
their writers) was inspired or only their ideas. It may be replied that, without 
defining the modus operandi, they en | be presumed to have naturally employed 
their mind, their reason, memory, and imagination, as much as the abilities of 
any human beings on other occasions, and their style of penmanship admitted 
of the same dissimilarity. - Notwithstanding their suggestions as well as the 
expression of them were unerringly guided by the Holy Spirit, so as to receive 
the impress of his approbation in a manner, at a time, for an end, and in a mea- 
sure which has not been vouchsafed to the Christian Church since the canon of 
these sacred documents has been perfected. This certainty of apprehension 
which arose from superhuman dictation in the truths delivered by them for the 
reception of existing churches, and transmission to after ages, cannot be con- 
ceived to have precluded those faithful and holy men personally from struggles 
with the remanent cleaving of their own carnality, which is a theme of confes- 
sion in their writings; nor were they installed into a state of Adamic innocence 
or angelic perfection.” 

With regard to the object of Biblical criticism Mr. Sargent in- 
cludes in it the correction of the original texts and the removal of 
defects from our Authorized Version; but the remedial measures he 
proposes for both are mild, and consists chiefly of what have been 
already proposed by critics of various degrees of authority. He con- 
siders it “a laudable attempt to relieve the present text from its state 
of embarrassment, to supply deficiencies, to discard interpolations and 
to purge it from that extraneous corruption which has cleaved to it in 
the accumulation of ages.” And with regard to this he says :—‘ What 
is required is a more concise adjustment of parts, and digest of the 
whole; a more judicious reconcilement of differential opinions, and 
attainable certitude of dubitative conclusions.” In reference to the 
state of our English version, he speaks in very high terms of the 
general excellence of that version, sustaining his opinion by the verdict 
of distinguished foreign scholars; ‘ Nevertheless,” he says, “ it is 
equally true that, in the progress of dormant knowledge, the educa- 
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tional advancement of society, the changes in the meaning and ortho- 
graphy of English words, as well as from the recondite investigation 
of Hebrew and Greek manuscripts subsequently collated, their agree- 
ment or disagreement with other ancient versions, numerous verbal 
alterations are requisite and indispensable which have escaped the 
vigilance of former critics, and their (sic) retention therefore savours 
too much of pedantry.” He suggests that ‘corrections commending 
themselves to the unanimous judgment of fifty interpreters or a 
majority of them might be printed in italics, bracketted, or otherwise 
inserted into the marginal readings thereunto annexed.’”’ With regard 
to the work before us he says :— 


“The subjoined have been selected and arranged without any querulous 
desire of finding fault, and with impartial honesty, as the principal emendations 
of the original and corrigenda of our native version either having a doctrinal 
and practical bearing, relating to facts, names, and dates, which present appa- 
rent incongruities, or being ambiguous passages, which need further explanation 
on account of their obscurity. Here, then, is a wide field open, and a fertile 
arboretum of philological observation and examination to the Biblical student. . . 

“In behalf of these corrections, it shall be my aim to adduce such almost irre- 
fragable proof, that either truth shall give to them its unhesitating assent, or 
candour may be induced to make concession of their propriety. The indulgence 
of the public is at the same time claimed for the arduous work, and moreover 
without any coadjutor, of comprising in one volume the subject and matter of 
both the Old and New Testaments, which will still admit of considerable enlarge- 
ment. I am indebted to various literary and published sources for much 
valuable information, as well as sundry interspersed criticisms which have been 
reargued, altered, rewritten, and augmented, so that they may produce the in- 
fluential effect of circumstantial evidence without incurring the charge of pla- 
giarism, by means of condensation and concentration on the mind of the general 
reader, and are submitted to the profound scrutiny of those who have received 
an academical education.” 


Of course Mr. Sargent cannot be expected to have done anything 
like exhausting the subject in so small a compass; the criticism of the 
whole Bible in the original is itself a large subject, and the adjust- 
ment of the English version is a serious undertaking, at least if 
popular demands for alteration are to be noticed for acceptance or 
rejection. The work in fact consists of a selection of a comparatively 
few of the points of criticism, which have been raised by different 
writers, interspersed among which are some which appear to be 
original, Wethink Mr. Sargent promises too largely when he speaks 
of rearguing points which had been mooted before, so as to adduce 
“almost irrefragable proof” of his conclusions. Biblical critics are 
stiff in their opinions, and will not we fear be likely to yield to some 
of the arguments found in this compendium, especially when they are 
built on premises which are not reckoned sound by critical convention. 
It is little recommendation to a conjectural reading, for instance, that 
it may remove an exegetical difficulty or harmonize a passage with a 
parallel one; and when such remedial readings occur in second-rate 
manuscripts they are always regarded as suspicious, but when they are 
found in a version like the LXX. they are seldom worthy of notice, 
from what we know of the tendency of that version. Now we find that in 
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a considerable number of cases Mr. Sargent has relied on the sole 
authority of the LX X. for readings which are recommended by no 
true critical principle, but merely by conforming the sense to the 
notions of the translators. In a few of the cases in which Mr. Sar. 
gent has adopted the reading of the LXX., that reading has sprung 
from a conception of the vowel-points different from that of the 
Masoretes, and in such cases the Alexandrine reading may be the right 
one; but we do not find that Mr. Sargent has distinguished such 
variations from those which are manifestly arbitrary, or pointed out 
the critical ground on which they may be adopted. In short, his 
compendium contains little which will promote the cause of Biblical 
criticism among those who have paid much attention to the subject, 
while it is not without its value for the general reader who may desire 
to know something of what has been done in adjusting the text of 
Scripture; and, as we have already intimated, no one will derive from 
Mr. Sargent’s work the feeling that Biblical criticism has, in itself, 
any tendency to diminish our reverence for the sacred volume, or to 
disturb our confidence in the accuracy of the present form in which the 
Divine oracles are presented to us. Mr. Sargent has frequently 
relieved the monotony of mere criticism by an excursus on some 
general subject suggested by the text; we give the following as a 
specimen, without however expressing any opinion of the views pro- 
pounded. It is founded on his interpretation of Isaiah xviii. 1. 


‘“* The European dispersion has been generally considered as belonging to 
the two tribes, and the Asiatic to the ten. It has often been conjectured that 
the Jews will rebuild their temple of their own accord in the holy city, after 
their preliminary colonization in Palestine; but this deed would be attended 
with considerable impediments, even if it should be made, and for a time succeed. 
The mosque of Omar at present occupies the same site as that of Solomon. 
This building, therefore, must be overthrown in some wayor at some time, in 
order to effect this object; if another structure were to be erected by them upon 
a new situation, still it would be in rivalry with that of the Mahometan. No 
foreign army of invasion would be likely to undermine the Saracenic foundation, 
but if victorious would be rather disposed to spare its masonry; and in the event 
of its being only spoiled, it would be reappropriated to the religious service of 
Mahomet, or to that of the Greek and Latin churches, which is the adoration of 
a transubstantiated wafer-god, in the unbloody immolation of the mass for the 
quick and the dead. Neither would the Jews be desirous of using it themselves, 
were it ever by possibility to fall into their hands, since it would not answer in 
all respects as a place of worship to the purposes of their devotion, nor cor- 
respond with the pattern of their former one, any more than a polygamic’and 
Mormonite temple in the United States, patronized of late by the radical scum 
and dregs of British population, which has openly and impetuously defied one of 
the weakest executive governments in the world, and become the national parent 
of illegitimacy. A Jewish edifice raised by the side of another esteemed by 
them to be an abomination, already standing upon their sanctuary, which has 
succeeded to its profanation and desolation by Antiochus, Pompey, and Titus, 
would excite a ferment of opposition ; nor if effected by the destruction of its 
antagonistic temple, would they be suffered to remain long in undisturbed _pos- 
session of their own. .... A Protestant and Episcopalian church has been 
founded and endowed by Prussian royal munificence in Jerusalem, being a ren- 
dezvous of pure and apostolic Christianity, in its government and creed, since 
primitive episcopacy can claim the same Divine right, after the apostleship 
ceased, through a broken succession, as any other form of codeaeiiaa adminis- 
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tration, though diocesan and parochial limitations necessarily belonged to an age 
when Roman rulers had renounced heathenism. Neither this pious attempt, 
however, nor indeed any other evangelical mission, of foreign or native agency, 
has been productive of success on a national scale; while I am far from insi- 
nuating that Christian zeal shall be relaxed and abandoned. It is, therefore, to 
be accredited that the earthquake recorded in the last chapter of Zechariah will 
be literal, as was that in the reign of Uzziah, to which it is compared, and that 
the temple of Ezekiel which Michaelis admits to be future, since it has hitherto 
had no historical parallel, will be then executed in accordance with revelation, 
and after a manifestation of Divine power in vindication of the Israelitish nation, 
there is a plain departure in this vision from the figurative language of the 
Apocalypse. This opinion is rather supported than disproved by Lowth, New- 
combe, Secker, Blayney, Horsley, Hales, and Faber, though scouted by the 
synagogical offshoots of Presbyterianism and Independency, the free disciplina- 
rians and rival claimants to ministerial eldership, and prize-fighters for a bone.” 


This way of talking is certainly not that commonly adopted by 
Biblical critics, but, as we have intimated it may amuse the reader in 
the midst of a dry detail; and, indeed, Mr. Sargent is somewhat 
amusing for the manner in which, as he goes on, he keeps hitting out 
right and left at unlucky dissentients who may come in his way. 
We do not happen to know, obscure as we are, what Mr. Sargent’s 
own position may be ; he does not seem to be a Papist, he can hardly 
be a Presbyterian or Independent, nor belong to free-church “ prize- 
fighters ;” and his way of talking about Episcopacy as having the 
same Divine right as any other discipline, and the parochial system as 
having taken its rise after the time of Constantine, shews that at any 
rate he is not a high Churchman. But we must now take leave of 
Mr. Sargent, which we do with kindly feeling, though we do not see 
the force of some of his arguments, nor are disposed to adopt all his 
critical conclusions. 





An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By Brooxe Foss 
Westcott, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Author of “ A History of the New Testament Canon,” ete. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan. 1860. pp. xxiv. 458. 


Mr. Westcorr has established a high reputation which he has gained 
as an earnest and accomplished student of God’s Word. In that 
position his responsibility is great. He is the last man to desire an 
unhesitating acceptance of his ipse dixit ; yet the proportion of readers 
who can maintain their independency in the presence of an authori- 
tative name is small, and in the midst of a large amount of scepticism 
there is a prodigious degree of faith in the present leaders of public 
opinion, especially in matters connected with our holy religion. Mr. 
Westcott expresses in strong terms his own sense of this responsibility. 
He says: ‘ Besides the fear of errors in detail, there is another consi- 
deration which must be deeply felt by every one who writes on Holy 
Scripture. The infinite greatness of the subject imparts an influence 
for good or for evil to all that bears upon it. The ‘winged word’ leaves 
its trace, though the first effect may be, in the old Hebrew image, 
transient as the ‘ shadow ofa flying bird.’ ”’ And we give him full credit 
for the devout desire expressed in what follows: “ Yet I would humbly 
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pray that by His blessing who is perfect wisdom and perfect light, what 
has been written with candour and reverence may contribute, however 
little, to further the cause of truth and faith, the twin messengers of 
earth and heaven. In His hand are both we and our words.” 

It is most important, as he says, always to bear in mind “ that 
arguments are strong only as they are true, and that truth is itself the 
fullest confutation of error.” The modern tendency of speculation is 
stated by Mr. Westcott as follows :— 


‘‘ During the last two centuries, to speak generally, there has been a steady 
advance from one extreme of philosophy to the other —from naturalism to 
transcendentalism—and the successive assaults on Christianity have exhibited 
a corresponding change. Religion and metaphysics are now contemplated from 
within, and not from without ; the world has been absorbed in man. In spite of 
partial reactions the idea of the society, whether in State or in the Church, has 
yielded to that of the individual; and whatever may be thought of the true pre- 
cedence and relation of the two, it is evident that theology cannot have been 
unaffected by the new point of right from which it is contemplated. Those who 
press the ion of the individual to the utmost find in Christianity itself a 
system of necessary truth, independent of any Gospel histories, and unsup- 
ported by any true redemption. They abandon the ‘letter’ to secure the ‘spirit, 
and in exchange for the mysteries of our faith they offer us a law without 
types, a theocracy without prophecies, a Gospel without miracles, a cluster 
of definite wants with no reality to supply them; for the mythic and critical 
theories, as if in bitter irony, concede every craving which the Gospel satisfies, 
and only account for the wide spread of orthodox error by the intensity of man’s 
need. Christian apologists have exhibited the influence of the same change. 
They have been naturally led to connect the teaching of revelation with the 
interests of man, and to shew that even the mysteries of faith have some ana- 
logy with natural feeling. Meanwhile the power of Christianity, as embodied 
in a permanent society—the depository and witness of the truth—has grown 
less, and so it is now acommon thing to depreciate the outward evidences of 
religion, which are not, however, essentially less important because they appear 
inconclusive to some minds. Upon the widest view, history perhaps offers the 
fullest and most philosophical proof of the claims of Christianity ; but however 
this may be, historical evidence necessarily demands attention even when it 
cannot convince; and as aforetime many who did not believe for Jesus’ words, 
believed God for his very works’ sake, so still the external array of Christian 
evidences may kindle the true inner faith, and in turn reflect its glory.” 


Everything depends upon which of two opposite assumptions we 
proceed upon in philosophizing about religion and its documents. 
Whether the human mind under any circumstances of natural advan- 
tage is able to elicit, from its own consciousness, such a knowledge of 
the nature and purposes of God in relation to the human spirit and its 
destinies, as shall furnish the means of restoration from an acknowledged 
state of moral disorder, and of escaping from its impending conse- 
quences; or whether in matters relating to Himself and to a being 
whom He has created in His own image, we must entirely depend on 


communications in some way made to us by God for any knowledge in’ 


which we can entirely confide; and whether proceeding upon what 
God hath shewed unto us, in the system of nature, we may not confi- 
dently look to the same source of instruction which nature doos not 
give, imparted by means which nature does not supply. The philo- 
sophy which has sought to depreciate the Christian documents, and to 
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deny the authority to which they everywhere lay claim, has done so 
in the idolatrous interests of theories all founded on the first assumption. 
Selecting from the Christian Scriptures things which never did and 
never could enter into man’s heart but by Divine teaching, they have 
claimed them as human inventions, and looked proudly down upon the 
sacred source of them. Not only have “the leaders of the extreme 
German schools”’ done this, but all the most eminent of their com- 
patriot opponents have tacitly reasoned on the subjective hypothesis, 
and delighting in Christianity as being divine, so to speak, in a 


. human sense, they do not regard it as Divine, in the proper sense of 


that word. We are quite sure that onr devout and accomplished 
countryman, Mr. Westcott, regards revelation as a message from God, 
but yet it appears to us that he attempts to steer a course between 
these two principles, and sometimes seems to speculate from a point of 
view very near the first of them. That the system of Christian truth 
was progressively developed in the first age is quite consistent with 
the idea of its being all the result of superhuman teaching ; but the 
development of the Germans is a vegetable phenomenon in which 
nothing is recognized but the nisus formativus nature, which puts 
forth sometimes normal, and sometimes monstrous forms. The lan- 
guage of Mr. Westcott in some parts of his discussion would almost 
lead to the supposition that he had partially adopted this view ; at 
least he has, we think, made concessions to rationalism which were 
not demanded by truth. His account of the origin of the Gospels, for 
instance, is to us far from satisfactory, on this account. 

It will be a vast recommendation however of Mr. Westcott’s work, 
to those who love the Scriptures, that, besides his high natural and 
acquired endowments, and the earnest labour which he has devoted to 
this subject, he writes with the perceptions of a spiritual man. It is 
not too much nor too uncharitable to say that many who have written 
largely and learnedly on his subject have in their perceptions stood in 
the same relation to the Gospel as the critic of a picture would stand 
to it who could tell all about its colouring and proportions, but could 
not perceive the image which was there, and still less feel the poetry 
of the artist. The following remarks are excellent :— 

‘When the interpreter of Scripture has availed himself of every help which 
historical criticism can furnish for the elucidation of the text—when by the 
exact investigation of every word, the most diligent attention to every variation 
of tense, and even of order, the clearest recollection of the associations of every 

hrase, he has obtained a sense of the whole, perfect in its finer shades and 
ocal colouring, no less than in its general outline and effect—his work is as 
yet only half done. The literal sense is but the source from which the spiritual 
sense is to be derived, but exactly in proportion as a clear view is gained of all 
that is special in the immediate object and position of each writer, it will be 
found that each record is instinct with divine life; for, . . . the external cir- 
cumstances and mental characteristics of the writer are not mere accidents ; 
but, inasmuch as they influence his apprehension and expression of the truth, 
they become a part of his divine message.” 


No intellectual qualifications and no amount of study will enable 
a man to perceive the image of divine truth presented in the Scrip- 
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tures who has not come to sympathize with the sacred writers; and 
as the operations of the Holy Spirit on the minds of these special 
messengers consisted, as our author intimates, not merely in mysterious 
direct communications to their minds, but also in so wielding his out- 
ward appliances, the course of Divine Providence, with regard to them, 
as to educate them by its means to a condition of high accomplish- 
ment (in'this process 76 wa@civ swaety had an important share), so it 
must be by a kind of inspiration, the result of heavenly discipline, that 
a devout student of God’s Word will be led to the true interpretation of 
it; emotion, the emotion of love, which is light itself, has become 
associated with the intellectual process, and his heart burns within 
him while the Scriptures are thus divinely opened up to him. Such 
a man, in proportion as he has investigated the written Word, may be 
able to exhibit the intellectual part of the process which has resulted 
in this perception, but it is only to one who is inspired as he is that 
the full proof of divine things can be made to appear. Mr. Westcott 
well says :— 


“To speak of the proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures involves an un- 
worthy limitation of the idea itself. In the fullest sense of the word we cannot 
prove the presence of life, but are simply conscious of it; and inspiration is the 
manifestation of a higher life. The words of Scripture are spiritual words, and 
as such are spiritually discerned. The ultimate test of the reality of inspiration 
lies in the intuition of that personal faculty (avedua) by which inspired men once 
recorded the words of God, and are still able to hold communion with Him. 

Everything short of this leaves the great truth still without us; and that 
which should be a source of life is in danger of becoming a mere dogma. At 
the same time it is as unfair and dangerous to reject the teaching of a formal 
proof as it is to rely upon it exclusively. It cannot be an indifferent matter to 
us to bring into harmonious combination the work and the writings of the 
Apostles; to follow and faithfully continue the clear outlines of scriptural 
criticism as traced in the writings of the New Testament; to recognize the 
power which the Bible has hitherto exercised upon the heart of the Church, and 
the depths which others have found in it. Such investigations will necessarily 
lead to other and more personal questions. We shall ask naturally whether we 
have any clear conception of the position which the first Christian teachers 
occupied, and the results which they accomplished. Whether we have ever 
fairly estimated the extent to which the different books of Scripture are pene- 
trated by a common spirit ; whether the fault be not in ourselves, if occasional 
difficulties are allowed to destroy the effect of those divine words which have 
been for ages a spring of life. And thus a new field will be opened before us; 
and in this case ever deepening conviction is the result and the reward of labour. 
For there is this essential difference between an outward and an inward—a 
logical and a moral proof, that while the one can be handed down from one 
generation to another in all its formal completeness, gaining no fresh force and 
admitting of no wider application ; the latter only exercises its full influence b 
the personal appreciation of each element of which it consists, and adapts itself 
to every shifting phase of thought from which it draws its strength.” 


The well furnished and well prepared investigator of God’s Word, 
who is conscious of his own advance in the divine life—of the progres- 
sive defecation of his moral nature and the increasing power of divine 
motives—is conscious in that proportion of increasing delight in Holy 
Seripture ; but we believe that his regard for “the Holy Church 
throughout all the world” will keep pace with his individual progress, 
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and that he will perceive in it the living exponent of the divine oracles, 
and a co-ordinate medium of divine grace :— 


“The interpretation of Scripture,” says Mr. Westcott, “no less than its true 
completeness, is being ever set forth in the history of the Church. The Chris- 
tian is not even outwardly alone in the endeavour to gain the manifold lessons 
of revelation. The same Providence who guided the composition of the Bible 
has also furnished a commentary on it in the fortunes of mankind. And it will 
easily be seen that there is a perfect analogy between the Church and the 
Scriptures in their relation to the private Christian. When united they complete 
the circle of his defences; but if they be separated, he is led either into super- 
stition or into doubt. Both contain and convey mediately the grace necessary 
for his support, and yet only so far as the Holy Spirit works with and through 
them. The outward form in each case brings the essence within the reach of 
man, and places within our grasp that which is otherwise too subtle for our pre- 
sent senses. The enunciation and embodiment of truth are adapted to our finite 
nature, and it is alike unreasonable to say that we do not need a true Bible, and 
to maintain that a definite Christian society is unnecessary for the full unfold- 
ing of the spiritual life.” 


We cannot too strongly express our approbation of much which 
Mr. Westcott has said in the introduction to this work, or our thank- 
fulness for the uncompromising manner in which he declares principles 
which have been so much lost sight of in the present day. We can- 
not better set before our readers the course of thought pursued in the 
work itself than in the following summary which he himself has given. 
He says :— 


“Tt will be my object in the following essay to determine in what way the 
principles thus indicated may be applied to the study of the Gospels—to deter- 
mine how far their origin and contents fall in with the general order of Provi- 
dence, and suggest the presence of that deep and hidden wisdom in which we 
have found the characteristic of inspiration. And if it can be shewn that the 
Gospel sums up in the record of the incarnation all that was evolved of spiritual 
import in the long discipline from the captivity to the advent ; if it can be shewn 
that the time in which they were written was at once most suited to their pub- 
lication, and yet least likely to have given birth to them; if it can be shewn 
that they grew up as it were spontaneously in the Church without effort 
and without design, and yet have a distinct relation in their fourfold diversity 
to the past and future wants of the Church; if it can be shewn that in the 
difference of letter there is a perfect unity of spirit—that there is a special ten- 
dency and plan in the writing of each evangelist, a rising out of the position 
which he held in the Catholic Church—that the varieties of detail and succession 
of incidents converge to one common point and conduce to one common end ; 
if it can be shewn that in particular parts the teaching of the different Gospels 
may be combined into a whole of marvellous symmetry and completeness; the 
residuum of difficulties and alleged discrepancies will seem of little weight. We 
shall see a noble view opened of the relation of the Gospel to the former and 
future history of the world, and of the Gospels to the Gospel itself. We shall 
feel that deep sense of the continual presence of the divine influence, and that 
firm conviction of the unerring truthfalness of the sacred writers, which can 
only be gained by a comprehensive view of the complete subordination of every 
part of Scripture to the training of man and the realization of his hopes. We 
shall then find nothing superfluous in the repetitions of the Gospels and nothing 
inconsistent with their variety any more than in the fresh groupings and diffe- 
rent prospects of some earthly ‘scene. We shall understand, with the great 
master of Alexandria, that ‘every word, if rightly viewed, effects a special 
purpose ;’ for revelation is not a vain thing for us ; it is for our life.” 
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We have only to add with regard to this work that Mr. Westcott 
has followed a good practice of German writers in furnishing his book 
with excellent apparatus for aid in consulting it. Besides a copious 
analytical table of contents, which contents include some very valuable 
appendices, he has, also after the German fashion, availed himself of 
the labours of a talented friend in supplying an excellent index. 





Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with other Treatises. By E. W. Henc- 
STENBERG, D.D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated from 
the German by D. W. Simon. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
8vo, pp. 492. 


Tus is a valuable addition to the Foreign Theological Library, 
Works on the Old Testament, by competent authority, are always 
welcome, for there has been comparatively so little done in that depart- 
ment that some originality and freshness may reasonably be looked 
for. Dr. Hengstenberg is a practical commentator, and he has abili- 
ties and acquirements fitting him for his task. We need, therefore, 
scarcely say that in this volume much will be found that is interesting 
and profitable, and much that throws light on the Book of Ecclesiastes, 

But we must confess that the learned author, in treating of the 
authorship of the book, has allowed @ priori and subjective reasonings 
and considerations to prevail to a serious extent; so far indeed as to 
weaken our confidence in his judgment. The current opinion as to 
Solomon being the author has its difficulties, but it has yet weight on 
its side—quite as much so, we think, as the opinion that the 
Apocalypse was the work of St. John. In both cases then is the hard ° 
knot to untie of difference in language and style ; for it is plain that 
the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes differs in some respects from that of 
Proverbs. Yet there has always been a strong impression that the 
statement of the book itself, “The words of the preacher, the son of 
David, King in Jerusalem,” refers to Solomon, and Hengstenberg 
himself says, ‘‘That Solomon is intended to be designated by it is 
plain.” Yet he denies altogether this influence, and gives a multitude 
of reasons to shew that the book could not refer to the times of 
Solomon. The Church has hitherto thought that all the contents of 
the book will apply to Solomon and his times, and we are disposed to 
think so still notwithstanding the arguments of this volume. But we 
must put our readers in possession of some of these, as they are found 
in the introduction. As a heading of the whole of them we find the 
following :— 

“‘ The author has studiously maintained a certain tone of reserve in respect 
of the circumstances of his time; and of design, rather glanced at them than 
entered into details. This explains why so many false views have been enter- 
tained of the situation of affairs, to the great prejudice of the interpretation and 
practical application of the book. He had true reasons for restricting himself 
to bare allusions to the events of his time. In the first place he felt that though 
writing primarily for his own generation, the book was destined to form part of 
the canonical Scriptures, and consequently to be of service to the Church of 
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God in all ages. This consciousness he gives express utterance to in chapter 
xii. 11: ‘The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the 
masters of assemblies, which are given from one shepherd.’ This being the 
case, the writer would naturally endeavour to give prominence to that which 
was general and eternal in its character, over that which was special and tem- 
porary, only lightly glancing at the latter in order that his teachings might be 
easier of universal application. A second reason for his reticence is expressly 
assigned by the author himself in chapter x. 20: ‘Curse not the king, no, not 
in thy thought ; for a bird of the air,’ ete. According to this, it seems that it 
would have been dangerous for the Hebrews to use plain language concerning 
things, because of the numerous spies and informers employed by their tyran- 
nical heathen rulers,” ete. 


We seldom have read a more unfounded statement than the above. 
We can know nothing of the writer’s knowledge but what he tells us, 
and he certainly does not say that he wrote for all time. As to the 
conclusion derived from the last quoted text it is simply absurd. It 
is as applicable to the times of Solomon as to any other, and contains 
a principle of general application, couched in figurative language. Of 
the same character are all the arguments against the work being the 
production of Solomon. The author says that the people were evi- 
dently in deep misery at the time it was written; all the splendour 
of Solomon had passed away; from chapter iii. 1—15, he concludes 
that for Israel there had begun a time of death, of the uprooting of 
what was planted, ete. ; the nation was sighing under the extortion of 
the Gentiles, chapter v. 9—19 and chapter vi.; it was in the home of 
mourning, while the heathen, on the contrary, sat in the house of 
feasting, chapter vii. In this way the whole book is treated, and pas- 


_ sages which appear to us to be applicable to any time of the histories 


of Israel are distorted to bring out the inference that his book was 
written very late, and when the Hebrews were under heathen bon- 
dage. This is a fine specimen of German refining, and anything 
could be proved by such a process. 





A New Arrangement of the Proverbs of Solomon, classified according 
to the Subject of each; together with Critical and Explanatory 
Remarks, various Readings, etc. For the use of Bible Classes and 
Sunday School Teachers. By the Rev. J. W. Brooks, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. London: Seeleys. 1860. 12mo, 
Pp. 136. 


Mr. Brooks enters on his task in that reverent spirit which is an 
essential qualification of a student or expositor of Holy Scripture. He 
entertains a high idea of the wisdom of the Book of Proverbs, and, 
while that alone will not secure a sound interpretation, it is the 
crowning grace of all other qualifications. He says, “ It is almost 
impossible devoutly and thoughtfully to peruse the Book of Proverbs, 
without being wonder-struck at the depth of the wisdom it contains ; 
and the higher the intellectual power of the individual who sits down 
to the study of it, the greater will be his amazement.” But he very 
properly observes, that the great value of the Book has not yet been 
duly appreciated by Christians in general; he alludes to some preju- 
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dices which have been entertained against it arising from the character 
of Solomon in the latter part of his reign. The difficulties of the 
Book are pointed out, especially that arising from the promiscuous way 
in which the Proverbs are given. In allusion to this, Mr. Brooks 
says, “ I have long thought that such an arrangement of the Book as 
would classify each proverb under its appropriate head, so that each 
subject might be brought together and considered at one time, was a 
great desideratum.” This is the main feature of this useful volume, 
but, subsidiary to it there are valuable notes, tables, and indexes 
which materially assist in the comprehension of the book. Labours 
like those of which the results are here given, are seldom valued 
as they ought to be. Much time and thought have been expended, 
which will be appreciated by the careful reader, and tend much 
to his edification. We can readily recommend the volume both 
to the clergy and to private Christians, and we shall be glad if our 
testimony on its behalf should induce our readers to peruse it for 
themselves. 


Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold von Harff, von Céln durch Italien, 
Syrien, Atgypten, Arabien, Aithiopien, Nubien, Paliistina, dis 
Tiirkei, Frankreich und Spanien, wie er sie in die Jahren 1496 bie 
1499 vollendet, beschrieben und durch Zeichnungen erliiutert hat. 
Nach den iiltesten Handschriften und mit deren 47 Bildern in 
Holzschnitt herausgegeben. Von Dr. E. von Groore. (* Pil- 
grimage of Arnold von Harff, through Italy, Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, Ethiopia, Nubia, Palestine, Turkey, France, and Spain, 
in 1496 to 1499. From the most Ancient MSS., with forty-seven 
wood-cuts. By Dr. E. Von Groorr.”) Cologne: 1860. 8vo, pp. 
liv, 280. 


Tuis interesting volume carries us back to a period when men’s minds 
were little influenced by those discussions on religious questions which 
have made such terrible havoc with the medieval practice of pilgrimages. 
We call the practice medieval, for although it still continues, it is 
on a scale of insignificance as compared with what it was in the days 
of Arnold von Harff. Then, thousands travelled for the good of 
their souls, and to expiate their sins, visited those lands to which we 
moderns go for the good of our health, or for pleasure, or from curi- 
osity, or to promote our worldly welfare. Then, too, it was a real act of 
self-denial, and the pious pilgrim had none of the modern advantages of 
rails and steamboats, not even a regular postal service, much less 
the electric telegraph. No enterprizing medieval Murray had _pro- 
jected a splendid series of trustworthy guide books ; and in short, none 
of those literary and scientific aids by which travelling has been made 
a pastime, had been invented. When one went forth like our author, 
he might well make his will in good earnest. But then, he had heard 
the marvellous tales of previous adventurers, who went forth staff in 
hand, and safely returned to be all the rest of their days the won- 
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der and the honour of their families and friends. Of course it was 
common for pilgrims to tell exaggerated stories to those whose curi- 
osity would not have been satisfied with simple matter-of fact. The 
records of such travels which are extant prove this; and yet they 
noted down most important incidents, and from them we get informa- 
tion of the utmost value. They were credulous, and they were super- 
stitious, and they saw marvels in common events, and for all this we 
must make allowance. 

Our business, however, is with von Harff, who during the papacy 
of the abominable Alexander VI. undertook an extensive tour through 
the countries enumerated above in the title of his work. Columbus 
had just made his earlier American discoveries, and Cabot was about 
to go forth and add to our knowledge of the New World. Von 
Harff was a worthy knight of an honourable house. He was young, 
and vigorous, and enterprizing, was pretty well informed, and charac- 
terized by an ardent thirst for knowledge. He was, moreover, a sincere 
and devout man, who regarded the spiritual objects of his journey as 
the chief, although not the only important ones to be attained. For 
the benefit of future pilgrims, and as a memorial of his travels, he 
made it a point to acquire all the information he could of the nations 
he visited. He therefore wrote down whatever seemed worthy of 
record, and illustrated his journal with sketches of different objects. 
The narrative thus produced exists in various MSS., and Dr. Groote 
has printed it, copying the pictures, and preserving the ancient ortho- 
graphy. This orthography adds to the worth of the book in a lin- 
guistic point of view, but makes it often difficult for ordinary German 
scholars. We rather regret that the editor has not done more to 
elucidate it in this respect. He has prefixed a useful introduction, and a 
full syllabus of the contents; and has added a glossary of some of the 
more remarkable words. 

It is not our purpose either to follow our author in all his wan- 
derings, or to criticize his book, but to mention a few of his statements ; 
and more particularly such as the readers of this Journal may be 
expected to take an interest in. We therefore pass over those portions 
which relate to Europe, and commence our notes with a reference 
to Rhodes, where he says there were at that time about 500 knights, 
brothers of the order of St. John, who were noblemen born of seven 
nations of the Latin tongue, as Germany, France, Auvergne, Provence, 
Spain, Portugal, and England, each of which nations has its own gates 
and towers in Rhodes, which they must defend. He here takes 
occasion to observe respecting the Greeks, that formerly they had 
their own imperial government at Constantinople; that they have 
three honourable churches at Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople ; 
that through their pride they refuse to submit to the Romish church, 
and abide by the law and doctrine which the apostle St. Paul gave to 
them, when he said, “ Keep the law which I have given you till I 
come again to you,” with which they answer the Latin Christians. 
“They hold in their sects that their priests may take wines, and allow 
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their beards to grow. They hold Saturday in great honour, and every 
Saturday eat flesh, except on Easter eve, when they fast. They 
suffer their children to be confirmed just after baptism, by a common 
priest ; their priests also use pieces of bread at their sacrament, which 
every week to the old and young they give to take away original sin. 
Their pastors mix no water with the wine in the sacrament, but they 
warm the wine in token of the warm blood of Christ. They read the 
Epistles and Gospels in their own tongue, as we in these lands. 
These Greeks also stand upright and hear mass with great devotion 
and calling upon God; they also maintain that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and not from the Son. In their divine 
worship they use the Greek language, which everybody well under- 
stands.” He then gives a copy of the Greek alphabet, and a short 
vocabulary as specimens of the language. This also he does in other 
cases, and it is one of the peculiar features of his book, that he seeks 
to lay before his readers copies of strange alphabets, and specimens of 
strange languages. In this way we get the Arabic, the Chaldaic, or 
Syriac alphabet, the Thomite, the Ethiopic, and the Hebrew. Rude 
as these alphabets, and incorrect as their accompanying details often 
are, a good deal of interest attaches to them, and they deserve to be 
studied. We may add, that we have no doubt that many of the 
mistakes of spelling which occur in the foreign words in question, are 
errors of transcription, most of them as such may be easily corrected. 
Whether the editor is responsible for these mistakes, or found them in 
his MSS., of course we know not. 

Our author is peculiarly rich in his reminiscences of relics, at 
almost every important city; he is blessed with the sight of holy 
things and places; they seem to have accumulated to an enormous 
extent, and every church had its hallowed deposits of bones, and rags, 
and so forth; take St. John’s at Rhodes for an example, where he 
found a metal cross, formed of the dish or basin used by Christ when 
he washed his disciples’ feet ; two long thorns from the crown of Christ ; 
one of the thirty pence for which Christ was betrayed; the head of 
St. Philomena; a great piece of the holy cross; an arm of St. Blaise; 
an arm of St. Stephen, the first martyr; an arm of St. John the 
Baptist ; an arm of the knight St. Joery (qy. Gervaise?); ‘ an arm 
of St. Thomas the apostle, of which I have seen many: the blunders of 
the clergy I leave God to clear up;” (this is rather a favourite ex- 
pression with our author, and when we consider the frequency with 
which he had to see and to honour the same relic in different places, 
we can only wonder that he went no further). In the same church 
there was an arm of St. Leodegard, the head of St. Euphemia, the 
head of Polycarp, and the hand of St. Clara; there was also a hand of 
St. Anne, the mother of Mary, as well as a left hand and arm of 
St. Katherine. Now let it be remembered that this kind of thing, 
this exhibition of worthless trash as means of grace to the deluded and 
credulous piety of pilgrims, was universal, and there will be seen at 
least one proof of the need of a reformation. 
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Our pilgrim has a good deal to say of Egypt, and his account of 
customs and religious matters is curious, and apparently to a great 
extent correct. His notices of Alexandria and Cairo, of the Pyra- 
mids, and the monasteries in the Nitrian desert, are deserving of 
attention, although the two latter are very short. From Egypt the 
traveller visited the peninsula of Sinai, and he has many wonderful 
things, some of which are very interesting, to tell us of his journey, 
its dangers, and its privations. He seems to have followed much the 
same route as is now pursued, and to have passed through Wadi 
Makhara. From Cairo to the convent of St. Katherine the journey 
occupied ten days, and the distance is estimated at seventy German 
miles, The monks of St. Katherine are described, as well their dress 
as their mode of life. The author says they are monks from Greece, 
called Coluri, and are clothed with a long gray robe, and a black 
checked scapulary, and follow the rule of St. Basil. They are very 
poor, because they live in a desert, and their bread must come from 
Cairo, with rice, ete. They have before their cloister a garden with 
some sweet fruit, which they can enjoy at its proper time; “also they 
eat and live of the manna, that is, a heavenly dew which falls every 
year in August and September here about with a dew on the high 
ground around six miles distance from the cloister, and nowhere else 
in the world that I know of.” He says this dew drips from the rocks, 
and becomes like wax, very sweet, and melts like sugar in the mouth. 
The monks, he adds, never eat flesh, and are dependent upon the 
gifts of others. The old king Louis of France had allowed them 
two thousand ducats per annum, but by Charles this had been 
withholden ; whence it came to pass that from two hundred in the time 
of Louis they had become reduced to eight. Robinson says that “ in 
this monastery in A.p. 1484, Felix Fabri relates that there were then 
said to be eighty monks, although he did not see half that number.” 
Von Hartf’s whole account of the place is very interesting, as also is 
his report upon other localities in the district. He subsequently 
visited Mecca, and was enabled not only to enter the city, but to visit 
the great mosque. After further wanderings in Arabia he visits 
Ethiopia, and gradually finds his way back to Cairo; thence he goes 
to Palestine and Syria, and round to Constantinople. After this he 
pursued his route chiefly by land to Venice, and onward through Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont by way of Mount Cenis into France to Vienne. 
From Vienne he followed the course of the Rhone till near Nimes, 
then crossed over to Toulouse, made an excursion into Spain, and 
returning by way of Bordeaux made his way northwards to Brittany. 
He had intended to visit England and Ireland, in order to see St. 
Patrick’s purgatory, but this was abandoned, and he took his course 
homewards through Paris, passing by way of Valenciennes and Brussels 
to Cologne. 

We select the following details from our pilgrim’s account of Soco- 
tora, which is known to have been principally inhabited by Christians 
in the time of Edrisi (cir. a.p. 1150), but at present by Moham- 
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medans. The author sailed from Madach, which seems to have been 
upon the coast of Arabia, and with a fair wind arrived at Schoyra 
(Socotora), in four days. Their ship, he says, had no iron about it, in 
consequence of the magnet rocks, of which they saw many out at sea, 
and which attract and destroy the ship in which there is iron. In the 
island, he says, there dwelt very many good Thomite Christians, who 
had their own bishop or patriarch, whom they regarded as their chief, 
but who must give tribute to the great Lord of India. He states 
that the cirenit of the island is more than 100 German (400) miles, 
They there heard of a small island, a half-day’s sail to the east, in 
which men alone resided: and of another a half-day’s sail to the 
south beyond it, inhabited only by women. These came together 
once a year, and the children which resulted from the interview were 
variously disposed of. Two of these women he saw at Schoyra, and 
he favours us with a sketch of their appearance. He then gives an 
account of a fight between two sea monsters, which he saw and 
sketched. Then he says: “Here also at Schoyra there are good 
Christians of the faith of St. Thomas. They are commonly rich, 
but they have a miserable life. They pray devoutly, and earnestly, 
and long in their churches, wherein a very strange custom appears, not 
after our manner. They all wear long dyed linen garments, and both 
men and women envelope their heads with blue veils, and go barefoot. 
They consecrate with bread like the Greeks, and administer both 
to young and old every Sunday after mass. They practise circum- 
cision, because Christ was circumcised, and before baptizing they 
brand the young children with a hot iron, with a cross in the forehead, 
on the chin, or upon the shoulder blade, supposing that thereby they 
will be delivered from original sin, since Christ said, ‘ He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ Every Sunday they are 
wont to come with great fervour, and usually begin with loud voices to 
shout, sing, leap, and clap with hands and feet, making a great noise, 
by seven, eight, or ten together, and this with such exertion and 
earnestness that they sometimes faint. Their priests also have wives 
and children, and have no proper salary, but what the people give 
them of their good-will.” He then gives a sketch of them to shew how 
they dress, and adds, “ these Thomites have a peculiar tongue in 
this island, the proper alphabet of which is here represented.” With 
this alphabet his notice of Socotora concludes. 

When at Toulouse the traveller visited the church of St. Satur- 
ninus, now called St. Sernin, where he says that saint is buried with 
six of the apostles, viz., St. James the greater, St. Simon and St. 
Jude, St. Philip and St. Barnabas, and St. James the less, except his 
head. There also were St. Exuperius, and nineteen others, including 
“St. George, knight and martyr, as they say.” But the most inte- 
resting is this : ‘They shewed us in this church upon a sacristy a book of 
the Gospels, which was all written in letters of gold, and which they 
say St. John the Evangelist wrote with his own hand.” Since that 
time they have wisely given up the fiction about St. John. In 1762 
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this MS. is described as “ A Lectionary of the Gospels, presented by 
Charlemagne. This hook, in letters of gold on purple vellum, is a 
respectable monument of antiquity, and few of this kind have been so 
well preserved.” Where the MS. is now we do not know. 

If there is much in this volume to which we attach no value, there 
is much which is of great interest, and we hope some competent hand 
will undertake either to translate it, or to present in a practicable form 
the information it contains. In the compass of a notice like this, it is 
not to be supposed that anything like a fair summary of the book 
will be given. We have therefore only selected one or two passages, 
and for the remainder have merely stated, in the fewest possible words, 
the general route of the author. We much regret that we cannot find 
room for some account of his visit to Madagascar, and of his travels 
in eastern Africa, where he discovered, or believed he discovered, the 
true sourees of the Nile, on a lofty mountain, where he was drenched 
with rain, and the snow lay upon the ground. Our readers would 
have been much interested in this portion of his travels, and would 
have been alternately amused and edified with his notes upon the 
Holy Land and Syria. He tells us much that is new to us, and pro- 
bably to many more, but we must now regretfully take our farewell 
of him as one with whom we have spent pleasant hours, and from 
whom we have gained useful instruction. With all his superstition 
and credulity we cannot but feel that he is an honest man, that he 
never records what he has not seen, or believed he has seen, and that 
we are not to make him responsible for any false statements which he 
has received from others. In its present form, the book is adapted for 
very limited usefulness, but there is no reason why it should not be 
made to minister to the amusement and instruction of many. 


The Atonement by Propitiation: a Fragment of the Argument. With 
an exact English rendering of the Greek texts, ete. By the Rev. 
C. Hepert, M.A. London: Nisbets. 1860. 16mo. 


Tuis little book is a reply to certain statements made by the Rev. J. L. 
Davies, of Marylebone, who has propounded views which Mr. Hebert 
believes to be contrary to Scripture doctrine. Mr. Davies has pub- 
lished his sermons containing the obnoxious statements, and therefore 
he justly exposes himself to censure. We have not read his dis- 
courses, but as far as we can gather from the rather full citations here 
given, they are calculated to disturb the minds of plain Christians, by 
ingenious and novel speculations. As our pages are not suitable for 
controversy, we can only speak of Mr. Hebert’s brochure as an expo- 
sition of Scripture truth, and especially of such texts as refer to the 
doctrine of atonement by propitiation. With the explanations he 
offers we almost entirely agree, and we are pleased to find that he 
propounds his views in a Christian spirit. There is nothing in his 
pages to offend the sensitive, but there is much to edify and instruct 
plain Christians; for these the essay is manifestly intended, as no 
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Greek texts are quoted, and to them, and indeed to all who are inte- 
rested in the subject, which is now of growing importance, we have 
much pleasure in recommending it. We hope it will be extensively 


read, and do much good. 





A Treatise on Metaphysics, chiefly in reference to Revealed Religion. 
By the Rev. Joun H. Macmanon, M.A, London : Bell and Daldy. 
8vo, pp. xx, 418. 1860. 


To speculative minds the subject of Mr. Macmahon’s book cannot but 
be attractive, and if he fail to convince all his readers, he will have 
at least the consolation of knowing that he has failed where many 
have not succeeded. In our opinion the best portions of this volume 
are those which are historical and descriptive. Here the author is able 
to draw from and exhibit copious stores of information, and there is every 
reason to believe that he has endeavoured honestly to acquire, and 
faithfully to state, what has been recorded by preceding writers ; but 
when he comes to reason upon other systems, and still more when he 
developes theories of his own, he does not give us satisfaction. There 
are many causes for this, but probably the chief is to be looked for in 
the very nature of the subjects dealt with. In this region it is 
almost always much easier to ascertain facts than to explain them; 
and there are cases in which supposed facts are almost incapable of 
proof; what we can really know of the spirit world, and of the 
nature and relations of spirits, is very limited. To any extent we can 
theorize, but to demonstrate our theories is a difficult, and frequently 
impossible labour. We are not disposed to undervalue the efforts of 
Mr. Macmahon, but we regret to say that we quite dissent from many 
of his conclusions. His work is interesting, and is not without ori- 
ginality, but in our judgment it often falls short of its aims. 


The Greek Testament, from Cardinal Mai’s edition of the Vatican 
Bible ; with Notes chiefly Philological and Exegetical ; a Harmony 
of the Gospels, Chronological Tables, etc. By Rosert Ornssy, 
M.A. Dublin: Duffy. 1860. 8vo. 


Tue Vatican text here printed has been considerably modified, and 
further changes are suggested in the margin. It is, therefore, of no 
great importance, and brings us no nearer to a pure text of that cele- 
brated codex. The philological notes are many of them very good, 
and are chiefly derived from Prof. Beelen’s revision of Winer’s well- 
known work. Although some of them are fairly open to exception; 
these notes are the best part of the book. The exegetical and other 
portions are marred by a strong infusion of Romish sentiments, which 
may make the volume more acceptable to students of that communion, 
but unfit it for adoption as a class book among ourselves. The 
historical and other matter is frequently correct, but oftentimes spoiled 
by the author’s reliance upon apocryphal and spurious documents. 
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Some value may, perhaps, attach to the harmony and the chronological 
tables, but there is nothing particularly new or striking about them. 
It is our conviction that every tentative at editing this.important text 
has hitherto been a failure, and we shall not be satisfied till we have an 
honest copy, intelligently and scientifically edited. 


Les Bassoutos, ou Vingt-trois années de Séjour et d’ Observations au sud 
de l'Afrique. (The Bassutos ; or, Twenty-three years’ Residence 
and Observations in the South of Africa). By E. Casauis. Paris: 
Meyrueis. 1850. 8vo. 


M. Casauis was for many years a missionary in the regions he de- 
scribes. During the long period of his residence in south-east Africa, 
he accumulated large stores of information from which, since his 
return, he has selected the materials for this volume. The work is a 
useful and important, as well as seasonable, addition to our literature 
respecting a portion of the world which now attracts much attention. 
In the first part, occupying about a third of the volume, we have a 
record of explorations and missionary labours ; the remainder consists 
of many details respecting the manners and customs of the Bassutos. 
We have been very much gratified with the perusal of this volume, 
which, if not equal in romantic interest to the remarkable work of 
Dr. Livingstone, is nevertheless really valuable, and we shall hope to 
hear that it is being prepared in an English dress. It is to be 
expected that our best accounts of these remote countries should be 
due to missionaries, who have the best opportunities that can be had 
for the accumulation of the necessary materials. 
Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours, during an Eighteen 
Years’ Residenee in Eastern Africa, ete. By the Rev. Dr. J. 
Lewis Krarrr. London: Triibner and Co. 8vo. 1860. 





Anotuer work relating to eastern Africa, and one which is not only 
beautifully printed and illustrated, but has many features of peculiar 
interest. The original work was twice the size of this, but it has 
been reduced, or rather compressed, to its present proportions, on the 
principle of preserving all the facts of the narrative. The translator 
has executed his difficult and delicate task in a very commendable 
manner, and we think in its present form the book is much improved. 
Abyssinia, and the countries which encircle it, and specially those 
further south, have long been a wonder and a mystery ; but Dr. Krapff, 
and other missionaries of the Church Society, have added most mate- 
rially to our knowledge of them. Our object being merely to record 
the appearance of this attractive book we cannot go into details, but 
we must say that we warmly recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. The book will be equally agreeable reading to the devout 
Christian, and to the mere fireside adventurer. 








*,* Several Notices of Books are unavoidably postponed in consequence of the unusual length of the 
department of Correspondence. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 


The free use of the Holy Scriptures.—Of the fruits of their free circulation, 
Dr. Wiseman speaks in very sorrowful terms: “ It is only now that the expe- 
riment is being tried on a great scale of what the indiscriminate reading of the 
Bible will make a people. It has been tried in the dominions of Queen Pomare 
with unexampled success. It has, under the judicious management of evange- 
lical missionaries, transformed a mild and promising race into a pack of lazy, 
immoral infidels.” ‘In Christian countries it has begotten heresies and sects 
that are fast plunging them into rationalism and infidelity.” (pp. 15—17.) 

“Tf, therefore, we be asked why we do not give the Bible indifferently to all, 
and the shutting up (as it is called) of God’s word be disdainfully thrown in our 
face, we will not seek to elude the question or meet the taunt by denial, or by 
attempts to prove that our principles on this subject are not antagonistic to 
those of Protestants. THry ARE ANTAGONISTIC, AND WE GLORY IN AVOWING IT. 

“1. We answer, therefore, boldly, that we give not the Word of God indiscri- 
minately to all, because God himself has not so given it. 

“2. We further say that we do not permit the indiscriminate and undirected 
use of the Bible, because God has not given to his Church the instinct to do so. 
Wherever it prevails, Church government declines, insubordination and private 
judgment springs up, and a spirit*of self-sufficiency and pride takes the place of 
religious humility and docility.” 

‘3. In fact, in answer to the question proposed, we answer that we cannot 
and must not adopt the Protestant course, because we have no reason to admire 
its fruits, or its expectations.” ‘We do not see morals improving, or crime 
diminishing, but rather the contrary.” (pp. 20—23.) 

In shewing the evils of a free Bible, Dr. Wiseman refers to Germany, and 
the fruits of Luther’s labours: ‘* Away were to go confession, and fasting, and 
mortification, and monachism, and celibacy, and penances, and restitution, and 
the indissolubility of marriages, and evangelical councils, aud priestly admoni- 
tion, and ecclesiastical censures,” etc. (p. 25.) Yes, doubtless, much of all this 
must go away before the open and free Word of God in the mother tongue of a 
people. And if confession and mortification, monachism and celibacy, councils 
and censures, as held and practised by the Romish Church, are to be preserved, 
the Bible must be kept out of the way. The two can never go together. 
“They are antagonistic, and we glory in avowing it.” 

What is in store for us, if Rome ever gain the ascendency here, is thus 
gently hinted by the Cardinal: “ The time is perhaps approaching when a fatal 
disease will break out again amongst us, and physicians will forbid us the use 
of delicious and generally wholesome food. And only because experience has 
shewn them those who have partaken of it lying dead around them. In early 
times there was no need of legislation on the subject. The indiscriminate read- 
ing of Scripture was an impossibility ; few could read, manuscripts were rare 
and expensive,” ete. (p. 23. 

If that possible time come, which the Cardinal says “ is perhaps approach- 
ing,” Protestantism may again be subject to such mandate as Bonner, Bishop 
of London, issued to all parsons and vicars in that diocese, ‘ to abolish and 
extinguish, so that they might not be read or seen,” all and any texts of Holy 
Writ inscribed on the walls of the churches. The bigoted and intolerant Papist 
could not bear to see the words of the law written for the eye of the people upon 
the door-posts of the house of the Lord, and upon its gates. But even this 
would not be shutting up the Word of God according to Dr. Wiseman. For, 
“in Catholic countries, such as can read, or do read, have access to the Latin 
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version without restraint!’.(p. 26.) A safe liberty, we think, and that the 
Catholic laity are not in any immediate danger of abusing. 

More than this. The Church reads the Scriptures to her children. ‘ When 
she unfolds it and solemnly reads from it to her children, the smallest passage 
of her Spouse’s life, she orders the tapers of the sanctuary to burn around it, and 
the incense to perfume the very atmosphere in which its words shall resound. 
And when the priest kissing the blessed text, whispers his prayer: ‘ Per evan- 
gelica dicta deleantur nostra delicta,’ he expresses more confidence in the Gospel 
of Jesus than all the speeches in Exeter Hall can match.” (p. 30.) And all 
this probably in Latm. For Dr. Cheever says: “I have been personally in 
almost all the Roman Catholic countries, and attended the Romish service ; and 
I do not remember that I have ever seen the service performed in a language 
that the people could understand.” And all this is but following the pious will 
and judgment of Pope Gregory VII.: ‘(In our frequent meditations upon the 
Holy Scriptures, we have discovered that it has been and still is pleasing to 
Almighty God that his sacred worship should be performed in an unknown 
language in order that the whole world, and especially the most simple, may 
not be able to understand it. In a known language, the service would soon 
excite contempt and disgust ; or it would happen that the common people, by 
repeating so often that which they could not comprehend, would fall into many 
great errors, from which it would be difficult to withdraw the heart of man.” 

And so we have this papal question of the Bible for the public, placed before 
us in its historical origin and unfolding. Six hundred and thirty years ago the 
council of Toulouse solemnly forbade the laity to possess the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue. Six centuries of struggle and intrigue, aided by banishment, 
the dungeon, and the stake, have illuminated, exemplified, and established that 
decree, so far as Rome had power. It is a part of the policy of an infallible 
Church, that the simple Word of God, in the mother tongue of a people, cannot 
be allowed. And his Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman, “ glories in avowing it.” 

It is this principle of Popery, strengthened, hallowed, and stereotyped by 
this lapse of time, and by these pontifical and prelatical names, that we now 
meet at the door of our public school-room. And we are to meet it, urged, and 
defended by all the power, spiritual and temporal, learned, logical, jesuitical, 
that this ancient hierarchy can wield. It will be no child’s play. No voting 
once, merely, in town and city, no management in one legislature or state, will 
settle it. More likely it will be a vigorous contest for the remainder of this 
century. Grown old and wise in managing, the Romish Church will yield the 
point when, but only while, she must. The historical gleaning has been made 
to shew that the Bible or no Bible, in the public school, is no question of yester- 
day likely to be settled to-morrow ; nor yet any local and rather private issue, 
nor yet a question limited to the school-room. The gleaning has been made to 
shew that it isa very broad question coming home to the people in their solemn 
assemblies, in their househelds, and in their closets. Whether we may have an 
English Bible in our colleges, and churches, and families, and in our retirement 
—that is the question, as it has been for centuries. Rome has said, No; many 
others, thousands, have said, Yes, and they have burned for it. We may come 
to monosyllables again on it. 

It is true the Papists deny the wish to give this question so broad a bearing. 
The Bishop of Boston, in his letter of March 21, 1859, to the School Committee, 
says: ‘* Whenever and wherever an effort has been made, by Catholics, to effect 
such changes as they desired, the question has been distorted from its true sense, 
and a false issue has been set before the non-Catholic community. It has been 
represented that the design was to eliminate and practically annihilate the 
Bible. This has never been true; and yet this has always been believed.” 
And in view of the entire history of the Romish treatment of the Scriptures as 
abook for the people, it is exceedingly difficult to believe otherwise. Very 
likely “‘ the design,” in each movement of this kind, has not been to accomplish 
at that time, and by that movement, all that the bishop cautiously denies; but 
only some particular and, perhaps, small part of it. The agents of the Papacy, 
in labours to suppress the Scriptures, may not, in every case, be possessed of 
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the ulterior and broad purpose of that Church. It is as a deduction from the 
aggregation of facts in the Romish management of the Scriptures when we sa 
that the design of that Church seems to be to “ eliminate and practically anni- 
hilate the Bible.” 

The present issue that the Papists have seen fit to raise with our school 
system, devolves on us the necessity of closing or continuing a struggle of cen- 
turies. This historical outline will enable us to do the one or the other under- 
standingly. It is not necessary to delay its conclusion by shewing what we 
have to gain or lose in the result. Our origin as a nation, our prosperity and 
perpetuity, have evidently had the Bible, in our vernacular, as a basis. Because 
of this, our way has been prosperous, and we have had good success. It was 
not our purpose to make an argument on so grave a question, but simply to 
develope a policy. Our whole aim has been to shew, from authentic sources, 
what the policy of the Roman Catholic Church has been on this question. The 
unfolding of such a system must be its best refutation. It is presumed to be 
safe to shew their aim among us by their actions and avowals elsewhere ; and 
so leave the whole matter with an intelligent community. 

We have been standing on a goed foundation. We should be slow and very 
reluctant to leave it. We have stood strong and safe only on the Bible. We 
stand only while on it. The Greeks fabled a giant called Antzus, and born of 
Earth. He was famed for strength and victuries in wrestling. He always 
triumphed ; because, standing on his mother Earth while he struggled, she con- 
stantly renewed his strength. He finally engaged with Hercules in a wrestling 
match. Hercules had learned the secret of Anteus’s strength; and so lifting 
him high in the air, and above the strengthening touch of his mother Earth, he 
crushed him to death in his arms. We should not suffer ourselves to be lifted 
from our sure footing and source of national strength by this papal wrestler 
among the nations. Let it suffice that we look at Italy, and Tuscany, and 
Spain; and let us plant the feet of our little ones in a sure place, remembering 
that it is a foundation of God, for us, and for our children for ever.— Bibliotheca 
Sacra and Biblical Repository, April, 1860. 


Aramaic Languages and Literature.—The Aramaic languages and their lite- 
rature have never received the attention they deserve from the Biblical scholars 
of Europe. A few distinguished names in Italy, Germany, England and else- 
where, have appreciated and cultivated them; but, for the most part, they have 
been treated as insignificant appendages to a more important study. The face 
of things is altering. The discovery, that a close connexion subsists between 
the so-called Chaldee and Syriac and the ancient Assyrian tongue, has not only 
opened new and promising paths of inquiry, linguistic, historical, and religious, 
but has thrown the freshness of spring over the old and neglected fields of 
Aramaic learning. The treasures of the Nitrian monasteries have contributed 
to heighten this result. And we are now beginning to see what injustice has 
been done to a noble branch of Biblical and Christian knowledge, and how im- 
portant additions to our acquaintance with the past may yet be gained bya 
vigorous and patient cultivation of it. The difficulties which beset the reading 
of Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform are prodigious. Yet we believe they will 
yield to the scholarship, the penetration, and the industry of our Orientalists. 
And what light may come upon us, as the consequence, it is impossible to tell. 
It may be, that a clue may be found to the labyrinths of the Hebrew, and that 
the structure of the words in particular of this august language may receive a 
sudden and full illumination. The Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, of Onkelos and 


the other Targumists, now so disjointed and mazy, will be rid of many of its’ 


anomalies, and will claim to have the label removed which has marked it as the 
degenerate child of an old and noble sire. And what unthought-of revelations 
may pour in upon us from this source as to the early connexions and migrations 
of races, the founding and history of the primitive cities, and a crowd of now 
unimagined particulars as to the religion, government, and life of man in the 
beginning, none is able to conjecture. Mr. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lecture, just 
published, gives us only the first ears of the harvest which the friends of reve- 
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lation will reap when we are once at home among the arrow-heads. It is true 
that, as the world now is, and is likely to be, comparatively few individuals will 
be able to push the lines of our knowledge on ground so hard to win as this is. 
Yet more may do something than appears at first sight; and we can scarcely 
imagine a higher satisfaction for a Christian scholar, or a worthier object of his 
enterprize, than that of assisting to spell out the writing in which Nineveh and 
Babylon tell us their own wonderful story, and that of the world of which they 
were the head. 

But there is another and more accessible field of investigation which borders 
close upon this; and one, too, which is distinctively Christian, and where much 
remains to be done before the Church can gather its teeming fruits. We refer 
to the branch of the Aramaic in which Dr. Cureton’s Gospels are written, and to 
the extensive and valuable literature of the ancient Syrian Church. Merely 
classical students of Scripture and of Church history have little idea of the 
wealth of ecclesiastical and Biblical learning locked up in this ill-understood, but 
most venerable and interesting language. On almost all the great questions 
which engaged the thoughts and stirred the heart of the first centuries of our 
era, important works, either originals or translations, are still extant in Syriac. 
And for the history of Gnosticism, and of the controversy respecting the person 
of Christ, it contains abundant material ready to the hand of future investi- 
gators. The Homiletics and Hymn literature, likewise, of the Syriac Fathers 
are good and copious. Indeed, there is a simplicity, a pathos, and an unction 
about their writings of this class, which it would be hard to find elsewhere. The 
chief interest of the Syriac, however, must always centre in its versions of Holy 
Scripture. And here it is, that the mass of our scholars may most easily and 
profitably occupy themselves. These Syriac Versions have exercised an in- 
fluence over the history of Christianity, such as no other documents have done, 
excepting only the original Scriptures, and the Latin and English translations. 
And at this very day the New Testament part of them is regarded, and justl 
regarded, as one of our most trustworthy authorities for the state of the Greek 
text during the first three or four hundred years after Christ. Yet who knows 
anything about them? And to how small an extent have they been made avail- 
able as yet for the purposes of sacred criticism? The Peshito, it is true, has 
found a competent translator among us within the last few years, in the person 
of Dr. John W. Etheridge, a Wesleyan Minister, whose high-toned, beautiful, 
and elaborate works on the Syrian Churches and on Hebrew Literature entitle 
him to the warmest thanks of all Christian scholars. And it is true, likewise, 
that we have good printed texts of this Version, which are not so expensive as 
to lie far out of reach. But Dr. Etheridge does not profess to do more than give 
us a fair picture of what he deems the best form of his original; and a handy 
critical edition of the Peshito text, with various readings and worthy Prolego- 
mena, is still a desideratum. For the other Syriac Versions, they are like those 
orange cowries of the South Pacific, which, by a singular good fortune, you ma 
see now and again in your lifetime in the hands of a friend, but which the mul- 
titude can only look at with awe through the glass cases of a museum, or know 
from the descriptions of some literary millionnaire. Unfortunately, too, both 
the Syriac and the other ancient Versions are but poorly represented by the 
Latin translations of them found in the Polyglotts and elsewhere. And hence, 
not only do older writers on the New Testament go astray when they venture to 
tell us what the Peshito or the Coptic has to say, but even so recent an author 
as Tischendorf not unfrequently misleads us as to their true readings. With 
the single exception of Ellicott, a name worthy of profound respect wherever 
Christian devoutness, manly sense, and exact learning are held in honour, we 
know of no critic or commentator whose testimony on this point is to be relied on. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that we do not know at present what the readings of 
these Versions are, and that it is a work of the future to exhibit and apply them. 

Surely the time is come when we should have a Polyglott of the leadin 
New-Testament Versions ; not adear and bulky folio, which few could buy, an 
which those who did would find it an affliction to use, but a small series of port- 
able octavos, published at a rate which would enable even poor students to pur- 
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chase them with a little extra pinching, and, in point of comprehensiveness, 
accuracy, and scholarly handling in general, all that our materials could make 
it, and all that the exigencies of Biblical science call for. Such a work should 
include, in the first place, the received Greek Text, with the various readings 
of the great modern critics, very much on the plan of Mr. Scrivener’s admirable 
edition of the Greek Testament just published at Cambridge, only more at large, 
and with references to the authorities. Side by side with this, there should be 
critical texts of the Peshito-Syriac, the Old Latin and Vulgate, the Memphitic 
Egyptian, and the Ethiopic Versions, perhaps also the Gothic of Ulfilas, all 
with various readings, and with as full an exhibition as possible of the ren- 
derings of the secondary Versions, the Nitrian and Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Sahidic, and others. Lastly, the whole should be preceded by ample and care- 
fully written Prolegomena, containing the history of the several Versions, ex- 
plaining the sources from which the texts were prepared, and the principles on 
which they were constructed, and setting forth their respective value as instru- 
ments of criticism, and their more important grammatical and lexical pecu- 
liarities. Whether it is desirable to postpone an undertaking like this till we 
see what Tischendorf’s Sinai MS. may bring forth, is a question. But, at any 
rate, we trust this most necessary step towards a more exact and intelligent 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures will not be put off to a very remote future. 
England has scholars who are every way equal to the service we have indicated, 
and the love and study of the Word of God are sufficiently diffused to make the 
undertaking safe and prosperous. The editing of the Polyglott could be in- 
trusted to no’ better hands than those of the learned Editor of the Syriac 
Gospels before us.—London Review, April, 1860. 


Ancient Babylonian Literature.-—The recently-exhumed remains of ancient 
Babylon are the only monuments of that powerful state which the most sanguine 
had hoped to obtain. It was thought that if its cuneiform characters could be 
deciphered, we should then be in possession of the whole that ever could be known 
of the lapse of ages between the building of the Tower of Babel and the de- 
struction of one of the greatest kingdoms of the earth. The united labours 
of Grotefend, Lassen, Oppert, and Rawlinson, assisted by the spirited material 
exertions of Layard, have hitherto done comparatively little to solve the enigma of 
Babylon’s ancient power, or to throw light on its civilization ; and yet the world 
has stood amazed at the discoveries whieh the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era has made respecting early post-dilnvial times. No one expected 
more, for what was found exceeded all hope, and has even now about it an air of 
romance. But we have yet to learn that fresh light is available, not only to dis- 
perse the darkness of the dynasties of which we learn something from Biblical 
and classic records, but even to guide us in the period before those dynasties 
existed. The documents which are now.presented to the world by M. Chwolson 
bring before us Babylonian writers who flourished when their country was 
highly civilized, and when science and art had made great progress. If the 
statements of this volume are to be credited, we now have in our hands trans- 
lations of treatises displaying a high degree of intellect, the produce of a people 
capable of observing correctly and reasoning on logical principles. We are 
furnished with another proof of the theory that instead of the young world 
being in a state of semi-barbarism, the higher we ascend the more completely 
developed its intellectual culture is found to be. Indeed, it is the refined and 


finished character of the literature thus brought to light which most arouses our 


scepticism. 

M. Chwolson is known to the literary world by his work on the Sabzans, 
which proves his competence for the kind of studies demanded by such a work 
as is now before us. Oriental scholars on the Continent give him credit for the 
genuine historic spirit, and for accurate learning. What he now brings to light 

@ Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur in Arabischen Ueber- 
setzungen. Von D. Chwolson. St. Petersburgh, 1859. (On the Remains of 
Old Babylonian Literature in Arabic Translations.) 
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is found in Arabic MSS., copies of which exist in several libraries of Europe, 
those used by our author being in the Library of Leyden. The existence of 
these MSS. has been long known, and some idea of their remarkable contents 
has been formed by Von Hammer, Ewald, and Quatremére, and other learned 
men—our own Dr. Wright, Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin, 
included. Chwolson has been some time examining these MSS., and notices of 
his progress have been given by him in letters to Rénan, Ewald, Movers, and 
Bunsen. But while the learned had previously some little knowledge of the 
treasures contained in these Arabic documents, it was reserved for our author to 
astonish the world by a disclosure of their extraordinary character. As is said 
by a contemporary, it is as though another Nineveh were disinterred, or Babylon 
itself had cast off the accumulated deposits of ages, and risen from its ashes to 
claim its place in the history of the world. 

As to the Arabic translators, there seems sufficient historical evidence to 
induce us to place faith in them. They are Abu Beker Ibn Wahshiyyah, who 
lived in Bagdad at the early part of the tenth century; and his assistant Abu 
Talib Es Zayat, by whom his researches were completed and published. Abu 
Beker was the head of a family which claimed a direct Babylonian descent, and 
which resided in the southern part of Babylonia, at the meeting of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris; and, as at the present day some Chaldean tribes exist in that 
region, speaking some dialect of their old language, it is easy to conceive that 
in the tenth century they retained some remains of their ancient grandeur, and 
valued the associations of past ages. This, however, is claimed for them by 
Abu Beker, who, though a Mohammedan, felt much for his idolatrous country- 
men. His object seems to be to make the Arabians think well of the Chaldeans, 
and for this purpose he introduced their literature to public notice in the Arabic 
tongue. In doing this he had every facility in his own learning and acquire- 
ments, as he is said to have been well skilled in Arabic and Persian, and well 
acquainted with the literature of those languages, whether mathematics, philo- 
sophy, or medicine. He had also been an extensive traveller, and had given 
public lectures of great interest on the religion and philosophy of the Babylo- 
nians. It thus appears to be historically established that in the tenth century 
Babylonia excited interest, and possessed the materials for much archeological 
and historic investigation. But, as the faith of Islam did not attach much value 
to heathen lore, Abu Beker found some difficulty in procuring the documents he 
wished to translate, till at length he induced a Chaldean to entrust him with 
some, and he passed the remainder of his life, from 904 to 930, in preparing 
translations. 

It is on this point, the genuineness of the Babylonian documents and the 
good faith of the translators, that the question will mainly turn as to the 
credence to be given to these remains. Much may be said on either side—as, 
for example, that Abu Beker had a strong interest in giving the most favourable 
view of his ancestors; and, on the other hand, that, as Babylonians and Syrians 
then were abundant and held high positions, such documents could not well 
have been forged. We cannot enter on this question, but must proceed to give 
some brief account of what these records furnish. 

There are three dissertations—on Nabatean agriculture ; on poisons; and one 
on the Book of the Babylonian Tenkelusha. There are also some fragments 
from a work with the title, ‘‘ The Book of the Mysteries of the Sun and Moon.” 
The first treatise is a long one, occupying above a thousand pages of manuscript 
in folio. The word Nabateans meant, in Abu Beker’s time, the original inha- 
bitants of southern Babylonia. The work is frequently mentioned by Arabian 
writers. Its author, as is ascertained by notices in the work itself, was Kuthami, 
a Chaldean of good family, residing at Babylon, who was a large landed pro- 
prietor, the names of his estates being mentioned, near the Euphrates and 
Tigris. His estates were committed to the care of agents, who were in the 
habit of coming to Babylon to receive his instructions and to discuss questions 
of cultivation. There is more of this minute, life-like incident about the works ; 
whether favourable or not to its genuineness, we cannot wait to consider. Even 
then the world was looked upon as old, for one object of the treatise is to collect 
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together all that could be known of the ancient practice of husbandry. In the 
introduction there is a reference to Zohal, the planet Saturn, who was worshipped 
as the god of agriculture. The topics discussed are, inter alia, the cultivation of 
the olive, placed first because of its being dedicated to Saturn, and also on ac- 
count of its value and long life; irrigation, including wells, engines, canals, and 
the methods of testing the purity of the water ; garden trees ; the management of 
farms, with advice as to the conduct of a landed proprietor, such as that he 
should be courteous to his tenants; signs of rain; times for sowing: a calendar 
and astronomical tables drawn up by Canaanites, named Tamithri and Cerdana; 
the cultivation of cereals; kitchen gardens; and bread-making. These are 
only a few of the subjects brought before us, these Babylonian Georgics being 
more full and minute than those of Virgil. It is to be observed that there is so 
much scientific accuracy in the work, that it has been asserted by Meyer, in his 
History of Botany, that the writer must have drawn from classical sources, and 
therefore could not have been so ancient. 

The Book of Poisons is said to have been compiled according to the doctrine 
of the Chaldeans. The author of the greater portion was named Jarbuka, a 
physician, a man in advance of his age, and who only used incantations, ete., in 
compliance with the superstitions of others. Among other historical notices, 
we find that in that early day poisons were used by kings habitually for personal 
and state purposes. The minute recipes here furnished shew how extensively 
the art of poisoning was understood and employed, and the whole subject is a 
dark chapter in the history of that early period. Poisons are given which kill 
by the sight, touch and smell, as well as by being swallowed. Many of the 
recipes are harmless, but others are deadly ; their manipulation indicates much 
chemical skill. Chwolson alludes to the Borgias as not being original in their 
toxicology; but he might have more properly mentioned the horrid extent to 
which the practice of poisoning was carried by some of the Arabian Caliphs. 

The most characteristic dissertation is the last, on Astronomy and Astrology, 
by Tenkelusha, whose name is found in some Mohammedan writers. He was 
probably flourishing in the first century of the Christian era, but his materials 
are derived from Chaldean documents, as is proved by the minute particulars 
he gives of ancient Babylon. The treatise is thus less decidedly ancient in its 
form than the former, whatever may be the character of its materials. But if 
the descriptions of Babylonian life are to be credited, it must have been a very 
animated one, in which artists, painters, sculptors, etc., jewellers, merchants, 
musicians, postmen, slaves, robbers, devotees, and hermits were mingled together 
in lively confusion. We find botanists, zoologists, astronomers, veterinary sur- 
geons, poets, and schoolmasters. As we mentioned above, there is also an 
account given by Chwolson of “the Book of the Mysteries of the Sun and Moon,” 
which is well known to Arabian writers. It consists of portions of two works, 
one by Ascolebitha (sculapius?), the founder at Babylon of the worship of the 
sun; and another by Adami. The first endeavours to prove that man may not 
only make precious metals, but even animal and vegetable organizations. How 
far these curious theories were really entertained at the early periods of Baby- 
lonian history, or to what extent they are modern, are questions on which a 
thorough sifting of those curious records may throw some light in future. The 
name of Adami very often occurs, and he is said to have been the founder of 
agricultural science. His religion was the worship of one God. The name looks 
suspicious, and suggests traditionary rather than historical ideas. 

There are some very important historical questions brought before us in these 
remains. We can now indie only to one. The author of the first treatise 
speaks of a Canaanitish invasion of Babylon, and in connexion with this we 
find the name of Nimrod as its leader. Chwolson would identify this man with 
the Nimrod of Scripture ; with what probability remains to be seen. We may, 
however, state that a writer in the current number of The Journal of Sacred 
Literature endeavours to prove, at some length, that Chwolson is right, and 
shews that the early period in which Nimrod is supposed to have flourished 
is an error. The name of the conqueror is Nemréda. Chwolson contemplates 
the possibility of the name in the original work having been altered by the 
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translator into this familiar Biblical term, but is satisfied, from the form of the 
word, that this supposition cannot be reasonably entertained. It is true that 
the king bearing this name is not expressly stated to have been the conqueror 
of Babylon, but this is certainly to be gathered from circumstances mentioned 
in regard to him. We need not dwell on the improbability of this being a dif- 
ferent person from the Nimrod of Scripture, a second conqueror of Babylonia 
thus called. This part of the Remains will attract much attention, and light 
will probably be thrown by it on several Biblical subjects. 

We have said quite enough to call attention to one of the most remarkable 
literary phenomena of our day, and to indicate the bearings which these remains 
have on ancient history and civilization. It would be rash to admit at once the 
assumptions which appear on the face of the record, but there is sufficient to 
warrant the most careful and erudite consideration of the whole matter. A ver 
mature oriental scholarship is needful to go properly into all the questions which 
arise, and consequently, like the question of the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
investigation must be a tedious and protracted one. We shall hope to return to 
the subject when it is ripe for further notice at our hands.— Critic, May 16th. 


Recent Discoveries of Egyptian Antiquities—A communication of very high 
interest both for the antiquary and historian, detailing the particulars of some 
recent discoveries of Egyptian antiquities, has just appeared in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society (“Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen- 
Gesellschaft :” Leipsig, Brockhaus). We allude to an article from the pen of 
Dr. H. Brugsch, of Berlin, whose learned labours as an Egyptologist are well 
known to the cultivators of that branch of antiquarian science. In this commu- 
nication Herr Brugsch gives an account of his second scientific journey in Egypt 
during the winter of 1857-58, in the course of which he describes the excava- 
tions made by M. Mariette and the different collections belonging to private indi- 
viduals, such as those of the Austrian Consul-General Herr Huber, and of the 
French Consul-General M. Sabatier; of MM. Lieder, Janowich, Emion, Barto- 
lucei ; and of the well-known dealers in antiquities, MM. Odescalchi and Massara. 
He left Berlin, he tells us, on the 24th of September 1857, with the intention of 
travelling by the direct route from Vienna to Trieste, and thence by the Austrian 
Lloyds’ steamer to Corfu and Alexandria. He was detained, however, so long 
at Vienna, in examining the splendid Museum of Antiquities in that city and the 
smaller collection in the Armenian Mechitaristian Convent, that the 8th of 
November came before he could leave for Trieste. On the 10th of that month 
he left Trieste for Corfu on board the steamer Bombay, and on the 16th reached 
Alexandria. Immediately upon his landing he was informed that M. Mariette 
had been waiting for him a whole month at Cairo, to give him the opportunity 
of travelling in his company southwards in a steamer placed at his disposal by 
his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. This was too good an opportunity to be 
lost, and accordingly, after a hasty inspection of some antiquities in the neigh- 
bourhood, in which he was assisted by the Russian Consul, he started on the 
following morning for Cairo by the railway. At the station at Cairo he had the 
good fortune to meet with M. Mariette himself, who received him with all the 
empressement that one distinguished savant knows is due to another under such 
circumstances. M. Mariette, whose reputation as an Egyptologist is of the 
highest order, and who has been sent out on an antiquarian expedition by the 
French Government, enjoyed distinguished favour with the Viceroy, especially 
since it was known that Prince Napoleon, the cousin of the Emperor, was about 
to visit his territory. The Prince, however, was not expected before the end of 
January, and in the meanwhile it was competent for the two savans to visit every 
place of interest that might attract them; for which purpose a steamer, as we 
said above, had been placed at the disposal of M. Mariette. In this steamer they 
embarked on the 25th of November: Dr. Brugsch in the meanwhile, up to this 
date, visiting the most remarkable sites in the neighbourhood of Cairo, either in 
the company of his friend or singly; having himself met with a distinguished 
reception from the Viceroy, to whom he presented a copy of his most recent 
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labours in the field of Egyptian archeology, as well as a letter of introduction 
from the illustrious Humboldt. 

Of the various remarkable sites visited by the two travellers during their 
excursion it would be impossible to speak without translating the greater portion 
of Dr. Brugsch’s article. Suffice it, therefore, to mention that our author was 
agreeably surprised at the extent, variety, and importance of M. Mariette’s dis- 
coveries, and that he himself was fortunate enough to discover and rescue from 
decay a highly curious and valuable astronomical tablet found in the necropolis 
of Thebes, of which he has given a particular description, accompanied by a litho- 
graph drawing, in the work before us. 

Dr. Brugsch cannot fail to have added considerably to his reputation as an 
Egyptian scholar by the masterly description he has given of this monument of 
Egyptian science ; and he has still further enhanced the interest to the general 
reader of his contribution to the Journal of the society that boasts him as one of 
its members, by printing in extenso a private letter from M. Mariette, which 
although dated so far back as the 10th of April in last year, is the most recent 
communication yet printed with reference to the discoveries of that distinguished 
antiquarian. 

M. Mariette’s letter is so intrinsically important to the antiquarian, and so 
graphical in its style, that we feel no hesitation in submitting a complete transla- 
of it to the English reader. 

It is dated from the Serapeum, or temple of Serapis, at Memphis, which was 
first discovered by M. Mariette himself, and its excavations carried on under his 
direction, at the expense of the French Government, during the years 1850-54. 
Here was the burial-place of the great God Apis, the sacred bull of the Egyptians, 
sixty-four of which deities were deposited in the vaults of this building ; and of 
each M. Mariette has found sure traces during the long series of years that 
elapsed from the reign of Amenophis III. to that of the celebrated Cleopatra. 
In connexion with these M. Mariette found numerous other important remains, 
some of which are now preserved in the Louvre, and the remainder are still in 
Egypt, accurate drawings having been taken from the latter, and the whoie being 
now in process of publication at Paris. His more recent discoveries are briefly 
summed up in the following letter : “Strange as it may seem, my dear friend, it 
is really I that write you this letter from the little house near the Serapeum in 
which we passed such happy days together. I am Director of the Historical 
Monuments of Egypt, with the permission of H.M. the Emperor, at the same 
time that I continue to be Assistant-Keeper at the Louvre. My functions in 
Egypt are to guard against any possible injury being done to the ancient monu- 
ments, and at the same time to form a museum of antiquities for his Highness 
the Viceroy. An Egyptologist could have no more agreeable duties to fulfil. 
As I am always en voyage, I have a steamer at my disposal, which is my floating 
house. This winter I have been three times in Upper Egypt, and once in Nubia. 
At present I am passing my month of Ramadan at the Serapeum, where I enter- 
tain as many as twenty workmen until the month in question is exhausted. The 
excavations [ have to do with are of two kinds: clearings, and excavations pro- 
perly so called. The Viceroy is anxious to clear out, cleanse, and appropriate 
all the temples in Egypt, like that at Denderah; and I have commenced with 
Edfou, Karnak, and Abydos. At Edfou the operation is nearly completed. I 
have sent away all the fel/ahs that were engaged on the platform of the temple, 
and only the passages now remain to be finished. The temple of Edfou is very 
handsome, and in an admirable state of preservation. Karnak is the work of a 
giant. I commenced at the Sanctuary of Philippus, and am advancing con- 
tinually in the direction of the hypostyle. All the chambers on this side are now 
united like one saloon, and I assure you that the appearance of it is superb. In 
carrying on this operation, I have made some pleasing discoveries, one of which 
is a granite stelé, having engraved on it a long poem in honour of the conquests 
of Tothmosis III. On the newly-cleared walls I found fragments of*the famous 
numerical wall hitherto unknown, and in front of the great obelisk I discovered 
a small porch upon which are figured as many as two hundred and thirty Asiatic 
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tribes conquered by Tothmosis III. The most interesting objects found 
during this clearing belong to the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties. At Abydos 
I commenced only very lately. It is a terrible piece of work, The excavations 
are carried on only at Memphis, Abydos, Thebes, and Blephantina. I shall soon 
commence some others. There has been nothing particular found at Elephan- 
tina, where the souvenirs of the sixth dynasty abound. My centre of operations 
is at Thebes, where, besides some other fine things, I found a splendid statue of 
Queen Ammeritis, and the tomb, hitherto inviolate, of Queen Aah-hotep, of 
the eighteenth dynasty. In this last tomb I discovered some fifty fine jewels, 
all bearing the name of Amosis and other kings of the seventeenth dynasty. 
I believe this Queen Aah-hotep to be the mother of Amosis, and wife of a 
certain king named Kames. Among the curiosities in this royal tomb was 
a barque worked in massive gold, with twelve rowers all in silver, and the whole 
mounted on a chariot of silver with four wheels. The pilot, the singer, and a 
third ipdividual of whose functions I am ignorant, are wrought in gold. Much 
has been said of the treasure of Ferlini, but I believe it to be exceeded by that of 
Gournah. At Abydos I was not so fortunate. Nevertheless I was able to put 
my hands upon two handsome colossal figures of Sesourtasen I., and after my 
departure five granite stelés were found, of the nature o* which I have at present 
no details, all that I know being that they differ from the ordinary funeral stelés. 
The Memphian excavations are carried on at Myt-Rahyneh, at Sakkarah, and at 
the Pyramids. Here only the ordinary objects were found, except that at the 
Pyramids I found a monument contemporary with Khoufou, on which is a repre- 
sentation of the great Sphinx. There is also something that relates to Apis. In 
fine, you perceive that our affairs advance. This summer I shall, without any 
doubt, undertake the Delta, and this without abandoning the other excavations, 
The museum, I expect, will be established in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids, 
probably in the Temple of Armachis, which I myself formerly discovered.” 

Such is the hearty way in which M. Mariette speaks of his operations—opera- 
tions which, if still carried on in the same spirit with which they were commenced, 
cannot fail to enlist the sympathies of all interested in that land of wonders, the 
country watered by old Nile.— Critic, 


The Scriptures in Russia—The Moscow correspondent of Le Nord a few days 
since made an announcement respecting the new vernacular version of the Scrip- 
tures in Russia, which we have no doubt many of our readers will be glad to see. 
The Sclavonic version referred to in the letter embraces the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and was made by Constantine or Cyril of Thessalonica and his brother 
Methodius, who evangelized the Sclavonic people, and invented an alphabet for 
them, in the latter half of the ninth century. This venerable version was made 
from the Septuagint for the Old Testament, and from the Greek original for the 
New, although by some it is asserted that the Old Testament was made from the 
Latin Itala, which is very improbable. The missionaries were members of the 
Greek Church, and were not likely to use a Latin version of the Scriptures. 
However that may be, the translation is valued on critical grounds, and especially 
in reference to the New Testament. But a thousand years have wrought such 
changes, that the descendants of those for whom this version was executed cannot 
profit by it ; the language belongs to the past. The great need of a vernacular 
translation has been long felt and acknowledged, and various endeavours have 
been made to secure the proper authorization. Recently the project has taken 
a more practicable and appropriate form, and we therefore call particular attention 
to the statement which follows, copied from Ze Nord of the 12th April. The 
letter is dated Moscow, April 2 :— 


“ T have but two facts to announce to you to-day, the one about the elections, 
the other a theological enterprize... .. As to the theological enterprize in 
question, yon are aware that the Church among us makes use of the Sclavonic 
version of Holy Scripture. For a long time there has been also in the Russian 
language a translation of the Gospel and of part of the Bible [we believe it 
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actually comprises the first eight books of the Old Testament, the Psalms, and 
the entire New Testament]; but this version, which was prohibited when the 
wind among us turned against the Bible Societies, has not been circulated among 
the people. [The Russian Bible Society was founded about 1813, and received 
magnificent support from the then reigning Emperor, who decreed and autho- 
rized its establishment by a ukase. Thirteen years later, Alexander’s brother, 
the late Emperor Nicholas, issued a ukase for the suppression of the society, 
which had in fact circulated several hundred thousands of the Russ version. } 
Nevertheless, a translation of the Old and New Testament in the vulgar tongue 
would be of immense influence for the moral development of our nation, and 
the rules of our Church do not at all oppose it. This it is which has led to the 
idea of giving a new version. The first to raise this question in our day was 
Philaretes, the Metropolitan of Moscow. At the coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander, when most of our Archbishops assembled at Moscow, it was decided 
that all the theological academies, as well as all the representatives of theological 
science in Russia, should be appealed to, to concur in this important work. The 
performance of it is now commenced by the New Testament; as to the Old, it is 
proposed only to publish it in separate books, in order to be able to profit, on the 
publication of the entire Bible, by those observations to which the translation 
will doubtless give rise. The first portion of it has already made its appearance, 
It is to be desired that there may be no delay in publishing the last, that we may 
not be preceded by foreign presses, which have also undertaken a similar task. 
Without any doubt, the new translation will be compared with the Hebrew text, 
as well as with that of the Greek Septuagint, and be moreover enriched with all 
the results of Biblical hermeneutics, in order to avoid any error which is unpar- 
donable at our epoch. A negligent performance would be all the more vexatious, 
as it might cause the foreign undertaking to supersede it; for, as one of the 
Russian journals has judiciously remarked, ‘the frontiers of our empire are no 
longer those of our press.’ It is to be desired also that the translation should 
by its price be within reach of everybody. The New Testament of the London 


Bible Society’s edition is sold at the price of two francs. The Russian edition 
ought not to cost more.” 


The importance of this letter is our reason for giving it in extenso. It refers 
to a national enterprize, and one which, if well conducted, will confer honour 
and great advantage upon the Russian empire. The present Emperor is said to 
be a warm friend of Bible circulation among his people, and it was reported 
some time since that he had contributed munificently towards the objects of the 
St. Petersburg Bible Society. We are the more gratified to hear of the present 
enterprize, because of the arbitrary conduct of the late Czar Nicholas has been 
often appealed to as a proof that the Greek Church is opposed to the distribution 
of the Scriptures among the people. Russia boasts of the possession of some of 
the most precious manuscripts of the Bible known to exist, and among them the 
venerable Sinaitic Codex lately obtained by Dr. Tischendorf.— Clerical Journal. 


_ Dutch and Flemish Bibles— The Union, a small serial published at Brussels, 
in some observations upon Mr. Hallam’s account of early editions of the Scrip- 
tures in Flemish and Dutch, says: “ The author, in mentioning the territorial 
limits of this language as the provinces of the Low Counties, does not know, or 
forgets, that the written language is used along the entire coast as far as Jutland, 
and beyond, along the Baltic, as far as Livonia.’ ‘This is to account for the 
remarkable fact stated by Mr. Hallam, “ that the entire Bible was printed in the 
Flemish or Dutch language within the first thirty-six years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in fifteen editions, one of which was at Louvaine, one at Amsterdam, and the 
rest at Antwerp. Thirty-four editions of the New Testament alone in that 
language appeared within the same period; twenty-four of them at Antwerp.” 
The Union proceeds to say, ‘‘ We find that the first edition mentioned was edited 
by Jacob Jacobson and Maurice Emaus van Middelburg, at Delft, in 1477, ‘ for 
the profit and edification of Christian faithful people.’ They say in their preface: 
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‘ We have no doubt our publication will provoke the animadversion of the clergy, 
although they ought to recognize its extreme utility. For there are some among 
them, and especially among those who fill not high offices, who ardently desire to 
have the truths of Scripture veiled from the common people, as though the 
Apostles of Christ did not speak in many tongues, and did not teach the people 
their doctrine and explain it.’ A copy of this edition should be in the library 
at Leyden. It appeared two years after the death of Jan van Goch, who lived 
to the age of one hundred and ten years.’——Probably the circulation of Bibles 
in Holland is much larger than it was three centuries ago, but we have no means 
of ascertaining the figures, The Bible Society of the Netherlands, in 1859, 
circulated 1217 copies of the entire Scriptures, 2958 of the Old ‘Testament, and 
2751 of the New Testament. It has printed 3950 Bibles in the Dayak lan- 
guage for Borneo, after the translation of the missionary Hardeland. The same 
society has given 2000 Bibles for distribution by the Dutch missionaries in 
Celebes, and 2000 of those in Dayak for the missionaries in Borneo. It is passing 
through the press an edition of 20,000 New Testaments in Javanese. The 
missions of the Dutch appear to be chiefly in their Asiatic possessions, as we 
gather from the statement that the twenty-four missionaries of their society are 
as follows :—four at Java, nine at Amboyna, and the remainder in the Molucca 
islands. In addition to the Europeans there are 146 native agents, of whom 
twenty-nine are in Java. Other statistics are these :—At Menehasse and Menado, 
in Celebes, the missionaries in 1858 baptized 2448 adults and 2312 infants. They 
have under their direction 103 schools, with 9116 scholars enrolled, of whom 
5603 regularly attend. There is at Rotterdam a missionary institution, with 
twenty-two students. In Amboyna, Menado, and Java there are similar esta- 
blishments for the natives, with sixty pupils. The cost of this work last year was 
96007. ; but the receipts only amounted to 7000/.— Clerical Journal. 


Renan’s Song of Solomon.—M. Renan, so well known as a journalist, and as 
the author of several learned works, the latest of which was a translation of the 
Book of Job, has published a translation of the Song of Solomon, with a preface 
and a critical introduction. Although we differ widely from M. Renan on doc- 
trinal and exegetical principles, we have great respect for him as a man of real 
ability, and, for his age, of extraordinary learning. The Debats, a few days 
since, contained some account of the forthcoming work, and nearly the whole of 
his preface, along with the conclusion of his Introduction. Of these we shall 
say nothing ; but we will extract a portion of the remarks by M. de Sacy which 
precede them. He says: 

“ Of all the books which goto make up the sacred canon, there is no one 
which has given place to more interpretations and disputes than the Song of 
Solomon ; a long succession of pious and holy personages having believed that 
they found in it the most sublime expression of those mystical transports which 
recall the soul back to its Creator’s bosom; while others, in these last times 
especially, have seen in it only a profane song, or picture more or less delicate of 
sensual love. In the name of philosophy (great God, what a philosophy !) coarse 
and silly jests have defiled the monument upon which so many chaste and pious 
tears have flowed. In adopting the literal interpretation, which makes the Song 
of Solomon no more than a poetic ode—a kind of idyll of love—M. Ernest Renan 
takes good care to avoid throwing insult upon the mystical interpretation. His 
lofty soul would have been ashamed to do dishonour to all the pure sentiments 
and touching extasies which this interpretation has given rise to. M. Ernest 
Renan says himself, with much reason, that a philological verity is never worth a 
moral truth. No one can ask more of a critic and a philosopher, But the 
Christian and the Catholic go much further. The Church and tradition have 
placed the Song of Solomon among the sacred books; for them this is enough. 
They let philosophy speak, knowing well that it is not more infallible than other 
human sciences ; and that the interpretation of to-day, all proud of its novelty, 
to-morrow perhaps will be replaced, the old interpretation become new again. 
Only the soul which is enlightened by faith is not deceived ; and ys my part, 
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perfectly consent to be no wiser in such matters than Bossuet and St. Jerome.”— 
American Bible Union. 


We find the following in the New York Observer. 

The American (Baptist) Bible Union, engaged in preparing a revised version 
of the Bible, has just issued the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, with notes on the 
Greek text. This part of the work is contained in a small neat volume, which is 
sent out to be examined by scholars, and as it has not yet been adopted by the 
society, none but the translator is responsible for it. In the preface, it is dis- 
tinctly stated that the object of this new version enterprize is “ not to supersede 
but revise the current version of the English Scriptures.” ‘ It was not proposed 
to discard the present version.” It is certainly kind in the society to let us know 
that they are not intending to drive the common Bible out of use! Those who 
know, as we do, that this new movement was started because the old society 
would insist on circulating King James’s version, and this society was instituted 
avowedly to make a new book for common circulation, will admire the coolness, if 
not the consistency, of this new position. As the enterprize has so far proved a 
signal failure, and there is no more probability of its ever producing a rival to 
the current version than there is that the sun will be abolished for the sake of 
using gis, it is amusing to receive the assurance that the makers of the revision 
have no designs whatever upon the present version of the Holy Scriptures. We 
shall, therefore, be allowed to read of John the Baptist a little while longer.— 
New York Observer. 


Tyndale’s New Testament.—Mr. Fry, of Bristol, who is well known for his 
extensive and valuable collection of early English Bibles, is engaged, we under- 
stand, in preparing an edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, printed at Worms in 
the year 1525, from the copy preserved in the Baptist Museum at Bristol. Itis 
to be an exact transcript of the original, which will be first traced page by page, 
and then lithographed in fac-simile. Of this publication only a limited number 
of copies will be issued, some few of which will be printed on large paper, and 
three or four on vellum. The copy of Tyndale’s New Testament from which 
this transcript is about to be made is one of the rarest books known to bibliogra- 
phers—one which, if put up at auction to-morrow, would perhaps realize as 
large a price as any printed book ever offered for sale. There are many reasons 
for this. In the first place, it was produced under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, as the reader of Christopher Anderson’s most interesting work, 
Annals of the English Bible, will recollect. Until Mr. Anderson made his impor- 
tant investigations into the life of Tyndale, in connexion with his translation of 
the Bible, it was generally supposed that the first edition of his Testament was 
that printed at Antwerp in 1526. This latter, however, he has shewn clearly was 
the third edition of the entire Testament, there having been previously two 
others—one printed with glosses, which was begun at Cologne, printed by 
Quentell, and finished at Worms in 1525; the other printed at Worms without 
glosses in the same year. Of the former only one fragment remains, containing 
thirty-one leaves, and embracing Tyndale’s prologue, with a portion of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. This was discovered in 1834 by the late Thomas Rodd, the 
bookseller, from whose hands it passed into those of the late Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, and is now lodged with the rest of that gentleman’s magnificent library 
in the British Museum. This edition was in quarto. The second, or the edition 
without glosses, was in 12mo, of which the only perfect copy known is that con- 
tained in the Baptist Museum at Bristol, and which formerly passed as being a 
copy of the Antwerp edition of 1526. The exertions made to suppress both 
editions, which are described at length by Anderson, may account for the exces- 
sive rarity of copies, whether perfect or imperfect, at the present day. Ander- 
son, indeed, says that both Matthew and Mark had been previously printed, é.e., 
1524, at Hamburgh ; but of this publication, if it ever took place, not a single 
fragment survives. The printing of the quarto edition at Cologne was inter- 
rupted it seems, after proceeding as far as sig. K, by the machinations of one 
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Cochleus, who is well known as one of the most determined opponents of the 
Protestant Reformation, and who by his writings and intrigues did all in his 
power to thwart its advocates. This Cochleus, being in Cologne at the same 
time as Tyndale, happened by mere accident to hear of the large printing enter- 
prize going on at Quentel’s house, and after making some of the workmen drunk, 
got at the bottom of the whole affair—namely, that there was an edition of the 
English Testament being printed to the extent of three thousand copies ; that it 
had then proceeded as far as K ; and that the expense of the same was defrayed 
by certain English merchants, “who were secretly to convey the work when 
printed, and to disperse it widely through all England, before the King or the 
Cardinal could discover or prohibit it.’ Upon this Cochleus posts off to one 
Hermann Rincke, a senator of Cologne, well known both to the Emperor and 
King, from his having been formerly an ambassador in England, and, by his 
influence with the Senate, procured an order for the discontinuance of the print- 
ing. The account given by Cochleus then goes on to say that “ the two English 
apostates snatching away with the quarto sheets printed, fled by ship, going up 
the Rhine to Worms, where the people were under the full rage of Lutheranism, 
that there, by another printer, they might complete the work begun. Rincke 
and Cochleus, however, immediately advised, by their letters, the King, the 
Cardinal, and the Bishop of Rochester, that they might with the greatest dili- 
gence take care lest that most pernicious article of merchandize should be con- 
veyed into all the ports of England.” Conveyed, however, it was, when the 
edition was afterwards completed at Worms; and not only so, but the second 
edition, which followed it in the same year, and of which the volume now at 
Bristol is a copy. Such is the strange history of the first publication of Tyndale’s 
Testament, which, however sought to be suppressed—copies of it being burnt by 
the common hangman, or in large bonfires around which fanatic priests danced, 
or with their owners at the stake—nevertheless circulated widely all over England, 
and no doubt prepared the minds of the people for the large measure of Refor- 
mation that was soon to follow, although its great author, Tyndale himself, did 
not live to witness it, being cruelly burnt at the stake as a heretic at Vilvorde, 
near Brussels, in the year 1536. The copy preserved at Bristol has also a sin- 
gular history. It was purchased, it seems, but in what year does not appear, for 
the celebrated Harley, Earl of Oxford, by one of his Lordship’s collectors, named 
John Murray. The Earl gave ten guineas for the book, and was so overjoyed 
besides at becoming the possessor of it, that he settled upon Murray a pension of 
201. per annum for his having procured it for him. The Earl of Oxford died in 
1741, without male heirs, when his library of printed books was sold, en masse, to 
Edward Osborne, the bookseller, for 18,0007. In the catalogue of this collection, 
with a preface by Dr. Johnson, the book is described as follows: “No. 420. 
The New Testament, black letter, ruled with red lines, and all the initial letters 
at the beginning of each book, representing the subject, finely coloured ; as like- 
wise, all the capital letters to each chapter throughout the book adorned with 
different colours, and raised with gold; neatly bound in red morocco.” The 
price set upon this matchless gem was only fifteen shillings! for which sum it 
was purchased by the well-known bibliographer, Joseph Ames, who thus chuckles 
over his bargain in a letter to a friend, dated Wapping, June 30, 1743: “I can- 
not forbear telling you of my good success in buying at Lord Oxford’s sale the 
phoenix of the whole library. I mean the first English Testament that ever was 
printed in the year 1526. It has been thought no perfect copy was left from the 
flames.” At the sale of Ames’s books in 1760, this precious volume was pur- 
chased by Mr. Whyte, the bookseller, for fourteen guineas and a half, who had 
it in his possession for sixteen years, when he sold it, in 1776, to Dr. Andrew 
Gifford, one of the Assistant Librarians in the British Museum, for twenty 
guineas. Dr. Gifford, who was a Baptist, bequeathed it, together with the rest of 
his library, in 1784, to the Baptist Museum at Bristol, of which it now forms the 
principal treasure. We trust that Mr. Fry, in producing the fac-simile of it 
upon which he is now engaged, will meet with a sufficient number of subscribers’ 
names to make him easy as to the pecuniary liability involved.— Critic. 
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A St. Petersburg paragraph says: “ Professor Tischendorf has returned to our 
capital, in consequence of the fortunate literary explorations which he accom- 
plished in the East in the course of last year. In compliance with the Imperial 
command, he has delivered up to the library of the Court and State his collection 
of old MSS. in ten languages; and his collection of Greek and Egyptian anti- 
quities he has in like manner sent to the Imperial Academy of Sciences. As 
respects the MS. of the Holy Scriptures, from Mount Sinai, the Professor has 
been instructed by the Emperor to proceed without delay in its publication, in a 
style worthy of its importance. The text will be printed in three volumes folio, 
ina character exactly similar to the original, and cast expressly for the purpose. A 
fourth volume will contain, in the Latin language, the notes of the editor on more 
than 7000 passages which have undergone old corrections, together with a notice 
respecting the history of the MS., its high antiquity, and critical worth. Twenty 
photographic tables will accompany the work, which will be published at St. 
Petersburg in the course of 1862. A separate and cheap reprint of the text of 
the New Testament will appear immediately after at Leipzic; and this portion 
forms the most important part of the MS. which has excited in so high a degree 
the curiosity and interest of the Christian world.” 
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